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Art. L—DR. LEA’S HISTORY OF 
INDULGENCES. 


A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin 
Church. By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. In three 
volumes. Vol. IlI.—Indulgences. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. Printed in 
America. 1596. 


HREE centuries and nearly four score years have passed 
since Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the door of 
Wittenberg church, and challenged a discussion on the doctrine 
of indulgences. The original points at issue were, indeed, 
speedily merged in other questions of deeper moment; but 
they were by no means left in the lurch or forgotten. They 
have, on the contrary, given rise to a varied and vcluminous 
literature. The space which the doctrine of indulgences occu- 
pies in Catholic courses of theology, or treatises De Penitentia, 
has been considerably extended, while its position in Protestant 
polemical writings is yet more conspicuous. Besides this, it 
has furnished matter for a goodly array of manuals and 
monographs, bulky books of history, pungent pamphlets, 
tracts and leaflets, articles, discourses, and dissertations. 
And, as yet, there are no signs that we are at length approach- 
ing the end of the controversy. On the contrary, the lengthy 
[No. 23 of Fourth Series. ] A 
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list of treatises on both sides of this interminable discussion is 
continually receiving some fresh addition. Here, as elsewhere, 
the Catholic theologians of Germany are foremost in the field. 
The valuable monograph of Valentin Gréne was quite recently 
cited in. these pages.* This work appeared at Regensburg 
some thirty years since. Among later Catholic treatises on 
the subject we may mention the volumes of Maurel and 
Beringer ; and the vet more recent work of Father Lépicier, 
which has given English readers an opportunity of learning 
the true history of the origin, growth, and development of 
indulgences. 

Meanwhile, Protestant writers have not been idle; and for 
the present, at least, have the advantage of the last word on 
the matter, for even Father Lépicier’s work of last year has 
already been followed by Dr. H. C. Lea’s new history of 
indulgences. Although this bulky book is but a portion of a 
larger work, being the third and final volume of the author’s 
“ History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church,” it is entirely devoted to the last named subject, 
which it treats with something like completeness, and we may 
therefore fairly regard it as an independent whole, 

It is somewhat singular to find a non-Catholic writer like 
this learned American undertaking the formidable and thank- 
less task of writing a history of indulgences. For the subject 
can hardly have much attraction for its own sake, to one who 
has no faith in the doctrine; while, at the same time, it is 
one that literally abounds in difficulties and perplexing 
problems, which are by no means calculated to make it more 
inviting. For this reason some readers will possibly be 
sceptical as to the title, and shrewdly suspect that the book is 
nothing more than a fresh Protestant attack on the doctrine 
of indulgences, adroitly disguised in the garb of scientific 
history. And they will open the bulky volume in the expecta- 
tion of finding it filled with the well-worn objections, and oft- 
repeated charges, and familiar misconceptions of the Catholic 
teaching. 

But Dr. Lea is something very different from the ordinary 
Protestant assailant of indulgences. Ne queras quis hoc dixerit 





* Der Ablass, “ Seine Geschichte und Bedeutung.” 
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sed quid dicatur attende is generally a sound maxim. And a 
contribution to science or history should be welcomed, or, if so 
be, rejected on its own merits, from whatever point of the 
theological compass it may chance to come. ‘There is, none 
the less, good reason for seeking to know something of a 
writer’s standpoint, if only to make some allowance for indi- 
vidual or party bias, by which even honest and fair-minded 
men are occasionally, if unconsciously, swayed. And this is 
by no means confined to writings of a speculative nature. 
History like astronomy has its parallax, and even in the mere 
record of the facts we must take account of the observer's 
position to ensure true scientific accuracy. For this reason it 
may be as well to say a word on some other and earlier 
writings of Dr. Lea; the more so as this author and his works 
are in all probability little known to the Catholics of this 
country, and his position is in itself a singular and interesting 
phenomenon. It is now some thirty years since the appear- 
ance of his first historical volume, and he has already given to 
the world a goodly array of works, which are the enduring 
tokens of much learned labour. The author, as any fair and 
candid critic must needs allow, has many of the gifts which go 
to make a great historian. He has, moreover, clearly made 
the history of the early and medizval church a subject. of 
special study. And even those who are unable to share his 
judgments on the men and institutions of the past, may 
commend his rare learning and rarer industry, and his intimate 
acquaintance with some neglected regions of religious history. 
And the whole form and fashion of his handiwork is that of 
the scientific historian, who aims only at telling the truth 
without fear or favour, or polemical purpose. 

But the student who at the outset is agreeably impressed by 
these pleasing features of Dr. Lea’s writings, may well feel 
some misgiving when he reflects on the author's singular choice 
of subjects, which can hardly be the outcome of any process 
of natural selection. Account for it as we may, it is certainly 
a remarkable fact that this impartial scientific historian has 
elected to bestow his best labour on those very fields of history 
which are the happy hunting grounds of controversialists on 
the warpath, and furnish forth the great commonplaces of 
-anti-Papal theology. After what may perhaps be called a 
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preliminary course of essays on the kindred themes of “ Super- 
stition and Force,” Dr. Lea has published “An Historical 
Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church”; 
“A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages”; ‘“ Chap- 
ters from the Religious History of Spain connected with the 
Inquisition”; “A Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary in the 
Thirteenth Century”; and a volume of ‘‘ Studies in Church 
History,” dealing with the rise of the temporal power, benefit 
of clergy, excommunication, and the early church and slavery. 
And the present work is to be followed by a ‘‘ History of the 
Inquisition in Spain.” 

In the book before us Dr. Lea speaks with some indignation 
of those who write history “for a purpose.” But has he not, 
to say the least, laid himself open to the suspicion of being 
himself in the like condemnation? And a critic who should 
accuse him of veiling a series of attacks on Catholic doctrines 
and practices under an appearance of historic impartiality, 
would not be without some show of reason to warrant his 
charge. We would not, however, be understood as sharing in 
this pardonable suspicion. Dr. Lea, we would fain hope, 
really writes as an historian unconcerned with controversy, 
and his promise of impartiality is something more than a mere 
affectation. But it is none the less true that his singular 
selection of subjects betokens the presence of a strong, though 
honest and, apparently, unconscious bias against the Church 
and her teaching. . 

Let us not be misunderstood. Much as we regret the 
language which this able and learned writer so often holds, we 
have no wish to rank him with the common herd of bitter 
partisans who love to belittle the deeds of Catholic saints and 
sages, and blacken their memory, still using the weapons of a 
ruder age in the midst of modern toleration and historic 
criticism. Dr. Lea is certainly not blind to some of the good 
done by the Catholic Church in the past, and in more than 
one passage of his writings he speaks of her in words of 
generous and grateful praise. And we are by no means 
disposed to regard these pleasing pages as admissions made 
with sinister intent, like the gambit of the chess player. 
Thus, for instance, in one noteworthy sentence in his “ History 
of Sacerdotal Celibacy,” he frankly says: 
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In considering the Church in its merely human aspect, its twelve 
centuries of supremacy manifestly indicate that it constituted the best 
system of ecclesiastical polity under the circumstances. Unreasoning 
veneration may be blind to its errors, and may dignify its crimes as 
necessary services to God; philosophical scepticism may sneer at the 
energy of its faith, and may wilfully overlook its immense contributions 
to the real progress of mankind; but the impartial historiax must ever 
regard it as a mighty power intrusted by Providence to the guidance of 
man for the most momentous purposes. Swayed by human passion, 
degraded by low ambitions, it may at times have shown little trace of 
its origin, and have given slender assurance of its predestined effects, 
yet the good has far outweighed the evil, and the results are in our 
present and our future (p. 18). 


And in his preface to the same work he says: “It has been 
my aim to avoid polemics, and I have therefore sought merely 
to state the facts as I found them, without regard to their 
bearing on either side of the questions involved.” But unfor- 
tunately this praiseworthy purpose did not hinder him from 
giving the darker facts such painful prominence as to make 
his history a veritable chronique scandaleuse, or from taking a 
motto for his title-page which condemns the subject of his 
impartial study as something “beside nature” which cannot 
come from God.* And in some passages, it must be confessed 
his language is strangely strong for a writer who would fain 
eschew polemics, and give the facts as he finds them. Take 
for instance his description of St. Jerome as “the fierce 
apostle of Buddhist Christianity, who devoted his life to 
reconciling the doctrines of the Latin church with the practices 
of Manicheism” (p. 73). It is surely as hard to recognise the 
saint in this portrait, as to discern the impartial historian in 
the artist who drew it. 

When we turn to the present volume on the history of 
indulgences, we find it marked by manifest tokens of the same 
merits and the same failings. Dr. Lea has clearly given to 
this difficult and intricate task an amazing amount of diligent 
research, and patient, painstaking labour. It needs no light 
effort, in one who has not had the advantage of a special 
training, to make a right use of even the more obvious and 





* OF yap Oecu éore kwew emt ta mapa gvow. Athenayore pro Christianis 
Legatio. The Christian Apologist, we need scarcely add, is not alluding 
to sacerdotal celibacy. 
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ordinary manuals of Catholic theology and canon law. And 
some eminent writers of controversy have had reason to repent 
their temerity in venturing on this unfamiliar field. But Dr. 
Lea’s incursions have been far more ambitious. Instead of 
merely keeping to the beaten tracks, he has penetrated into 
the hidden corners of medieval literature. Not only the great 
masters, but many of the lesser lights of scholastic theology, 
are turned to some account in his pages. 

In this, Dr. Lea is under considerable obligation to the 
classic work on indulgences by the learned eclectic, Eusebius 
Amort—an obligation which is duly acknowledged, but it is 
probably greater than might be supposed by a reader un- 
acquainted with that ‘“ monument of immense labour.” For 
this reason, we may observe that Amort’s exhaustive history 
and defence of the doctrine of indulgences fills some five 
hundred pages folio, and contains a rich fund of varied in- 
formation. Not content with telling the story in his own words, 
he furnishes his readers with a copious supply of documentary 
evidence in the shape of Papal and Conciliar decrees. And in 
his second part he devotes a section to the various opinions of 
theologians on indulgences, wherein he surveys the teaching of 
a hundred and thirty-five writers from St. Cyprian in the third 
century to Father Antoine in theeighteenth. These, with but 
few exceptions, are suffered to speak for themselves, long 
extracts from their works being transferred bodily to Amort’s 
pages. In one case some fourteen pages are filled with 
selections from an unpublished treatise by Dr. Nicholas Weigel: 
of the Council of Basle. And a modern writer who lays this 
mine of medizval learning under contribution, might readily 
fill his columns with quotations from a host of unfamiliar 
authors, without needing to go beyond the covers of Amort’s. 
single volume. 

But Dr. Lea has by no means kept to the easy course of 
taking his authorities at second hand. He has, on the con- 
trary, made use of many writers unknown to Amort; and in 
some instances he has been able to draw upon sources not 
generally available. Thus he says on the subject of extra- 
ordinary Jubilees; “Amort’s industry has gathered a large 
number, but in a collection of Papal letters and bulls of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in my possession are- 
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many that have escaped him.”* And inciting the “ plea of the 
Observantines ” in a dispute about the procession at Assisi, he 
adds: ‘‘ My copy of this rare tract formerly belonged to the 
Portiuncula library.”f None the less, his labours must have 
been considerably lightened by the use of Amort’s volume; 
and a comparison of the two works might have a sobering 
effect on a reader who found Dr. Lea’s learning too over- 
powering. 

Here, again, the author is evidently desirous of treating his 
subject with the impartiality and fairness of a true historian. 
But the effort is unfortunately not altogether successful. Yet, 
when we consider the unfavourable character of his judgment 
on the whole subject of indulgences, we must allow that his 
language is generally marked by moderation. His own views 
on matters of religion are nowhere clearly given in the present 
volume, though it might seem from some passing allusions 
that they are somewhat elastic. Thus, he tells us that the 
doctrine of the resurrection and day of judgment is “ derived 
from Mazdeism through Judaism.”{ And elsewhere he describes 
the Jewish custom of praying for the dead as “ a custom which 
they had acquired from their Persian masters along with the 
belief in the future life.”§ We might perhaps expect to find 
these broad views accompanied by a spirit of philosophical 
toleration. But there is surely some trace of old-fashioned 
Protestant prejudice in the singular severity with which Dr. 
Lea handles the religious orders in general, and the Carmelites 
in particular. 

A perfectly faithful picture of the history of indulgences 
would, in any case, contain much that would be painful to a 
Catholic reader. For there were, unhappily, many grave 
abuses in this matter, which no candid historian would wish 
to extenuate, or explain away. But this is no reason for 
making the picture darker than it really was; and this un- 
fortunate result may be obtained without the aid of calumny 
by the simple process of painting the evils more fully and 
accurately than those facts which show the brighter side of 
the story. Was it not enough, to give this needless pro- 





* P, 233, note. fT P. 250, note. 
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minence to the abuses in the matter of the indulgences, to 
make so much of the pecuniary profit, the doubtful dates and 
the fraudulent documents? Must we have in addition this 
hostile picture of the medizeval religious orders, this sceptical 
sketch of the origin of the Carmelites, and a scandalous story 
of Franciscan quarrels ? Suppose, for argument sake, that the 
charges were true, and the suspicions well warranted. What 
right have they toa place in an impartial history of indulgences, 
where they can only serve to prejudice the mind of the unwary 
reader? We may be told, perhaps, that these digressions are 
needed in order to show what manner of men were these 
medieval religious, who did so much to unfold the doctrine, 
and promote the use of indulgences. And it must be con- 
fessed that a full and fair knowledge of the Mendicant Orders 
of the Middle Ages might give some help to a right under- 
standing of the matter. But who will say that a hasty account 
of these doubtful points and hateful incidents is likely to effect 
this purpose? Some notice of the part the friars played in 
the history of European thought, of their bold speculation, 
blended with sober sense and diligent labour; and of the 
generous ardour which so many among them showed in for- 
saking worldly wealth and happiness for the service of God and 
of their neighbours; would be, to say the least, as helpful as 
the record of scandals and squabbles with which Dr. Lea has 
seen fit to enliven his pages. 

Much the same may be said of the chapter devoted to the 
Confraternities, medizeval or modern. These bodies have 
surely done no littie good in fostering a spirit of fellowship 
among the faithful, and in carrying on works of mercy with 
the strength that comes of union. But our author has shown 
them in a very unfavourable light. And the gloomy picture 
thus presented to us can only help to create fresh prejudice 
against the doctrine of indulgences. With this decided bias 
against the Catholic teaching, the author is scarcely in a position 
to consider it fairly and calmly ; and we cannot be surprised 
to find that on some important points, he has, despite his 
laborious researches, failed to grasp its true meaning. And he 
has thus been led into grave errors on plain questions of fact, 
which his own sense of the historian’s duty will surely condemn 
with just severity. If there is one point which ought to be 
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clearly understood by one who ventures to write on this matter, 
it isthis, that an indulgence is only a remission of punishment, 
while the guilt of the sin must needs be already pardoned, 
either by the Sacraments, or by an act of perfect contrition. 
This is the very definition of an indulgence, which may be 
seen writ large in the Canon Law, or in received manuals of 
theology, in words that may surely be allowed to explain the 
loose or ambiguous language occasionally used elsewhere. But 
Dr. Lea will not be satisfied by the explanations offered by 
theologians in regard to the formula, a culpa e¢ aw pena, 
According to his reading of the facts, 


the power of the indulgence to.remit both the guilt and the penalty was 
gradually winning its way, and in view of the financial advantage of 
such a doctrine it would in all probability have established itself, and 
the Sacrament of penitence would have grown obsolete had the Church 
been left to its own devices and not Leen forced to a reform by the revolt 
which its degradation rendered inevitable.* 


And on the next page, he gives us a singularly lurid account 
of the grant of indulgences which ultimately brought about 
this salutary revolution. 


When, in 1510, Julius II. issued the fateful St. Peter’s ball liquet 
omnibus, which seven years afterward was destined to excite Luther’s 
revolt, he put up for sale with cynical boldness almost everything that 
the Church could offer attractive to sinners, and licensed almost every 
thing that the Church was organised to repress. In the preliminary 
recital of a former commission granted to Geronimo Torniello there is an 
allusion to repentance and confession, but in the commission now granted 
to Francisco Zeno this is not repeated, and the only condition prescribed 
tu all Christians for gaining the indulgence is to deposit in the chest the 
price determined by the commissioner or his delegates. If.a sinner 
desires to choose a confessor to administer the absolution he can do so 
for an additional payment, and if the confessor imposes a “ salutary 
penance,” this again is money to be devoted to the fabric of St. Peter’s. 
The whole document is evidently drawn with the purpose of enabling 
the pardoners to represent it as an indulgence a culpa et a pena, and is 
redolent from beginning to end with the odour of filthy gain.t 


As if this violent language were not enough, the author 
adds a footnote contrasting the Roman indulgence with another, 
granted by Pope Julius to the Church at Constance. 
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All who pay the sum fixed by the delegates and devoutly visit a church 
are granted the jubilee indulgence, but this only enables them to select 
a confessor who can absolve them of all sins de quibus corde contriti et 
ore confessi sunt.* Evidently the distinction was well understood, and 
the more marketable indulgences were reserved for the benefit of Rome, 
or the concessions were held at a higher price. 


Now, we ask our readers to consider well the gravity of this. 
accusation and then look at the fact on which it is founded. 
The charge is plainly one of offering full remission without 
requiring sorrow or amendment or even confession, on the sole 
condition of a money payment, and the very fact that nothing 
else is needed, is, it would seem, the special attraction of this 
Roman indulgence, making it more marketable than the inferior 
article given to other churches. If this charge can be sustained 
we can hardly complain of the author’s indignant language. 
But what are the facts on which he rests this terrible indict- 
ment? In the course of a lengthy bull, the Pope tells us 
that he has granted an indulgence to those who contribute to 
the building of his church, and he has appointed a com- 
missioner to carry out the distribution of this indulgence ; the 
said commissioner has died before much had been done, and 
another has therefore been appointed to succeed to all his 
powers, which are moreover enriched with fresh privileges. It 
is admitted that in the passage referring to the first com- 
missioner, true penitence and confession are required: but the 
four words vere penitentibus et confessis do not occur in the 
clause by which the self-same indulgence is promised to those 
who betake themselves to his successor. Now, when we con- 
sider the distinct terms in which all the powers, letters, and 
offices entrusted to the one commissioner are renewed and con- 
firmed for the other, who is to fill his place, we cannot believe 
it necessary that all the particulars should be repeated in full, 
with wearisome iteration. And it would certainly seem a 
dangerous inference to argue that because some minor circum- 
stance was not so repeated, it must therefore be no longer 
necessary. But Dr. Lea’s logic is far more daring. In his 
hands the silence of the later section becomes as prolific as 
the Valentinian Sige ; and the mere omission of four words, 
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which may be easily understood from the context, nay, from 
the common principles of Catholic theology, involves a funda- 
mental change in the nature of the indulgence. And this in 
a section which is obviously a condensed repetition of a former 
paragraph, and is so carelessly drawn that it contains a gross 
blunder in the elementary rules of grammar, if the versions 
given both by Amort and in the “ Bullarium” may be taken 
as exact copies. To pass from the simple remission of punish- 
ment vouchsafed to those who are truly penitent, to a re- 
mission for cash only, is something more than a change of 
circumstance or condition ; it needs a new code of ethics and 
a new religion. And we may well ask for some more secure 
evidence. Dr. Lea’s reading, moreover, is scarcely in keeping 
with the invidious remarks in his footnote. The fact that 
confession was not needed made an indulgence more market- 
able, because it was more attractive. And yet we are told 
that those who wished to choose a confessor, had to make. a 
further payment than those who, on the author’s theory, were 
not required to confess at all. 

We might leave this amazing interpretation of the language 
of Pope Julius to perish of its own intrinsic absurdity. But. 
when we remember that this same Bull seven years later led, as 
our author tells us, to Luther's attack, we may naturally ask how 
the matter was understood at the time by the Papal preachers. 
For Leo X. would scarcely have robbed the indulgence of its 
chief attraction by changing the conditions. Some sermons of 
Tetzel, issued for the use and guidance of his subordinates, 
have been preserved by Von der Hardt; and are reprinted by 
Amort. The following passage would seem to show that Dr. 
Lea would have made a far more enterprising pardoner than 
the famous Friar Preacher. For Tetzel has somehow missed 
the meaning of the Pope’s significant silence. ‘“ Scito, quod, 
quicunque confessus et N.B. contritus eleemosynam ad capsam 
posuerit, juxta consilium confessoris, plenariam omnium pecca- 
torum remissionem habebit.”* Strange to say, these sermons 
have not escaped the notice of our author, who mentions them 
elsewhere in his work, admitting the allusion to contrition and 
confession, but at the same time censuring their mercantile 
spirit.t And he surmises that, ‘l'etzel’s deputies. 


* “ Amort.” pars. ii. s. 1, n. 22. t P. 389. 
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probably did not confine themselves to the comparatively moderate 
formulas of the model sermons, but indulged in whatever extravagant 
rhetoric seemed best calculated to influence the popular mind, as for 
three centuries had been the habit of the vendors of indulgences.* 


This opinion is partly founded on the loose charges con- 
tained in Luther’s letter to the Archbishop of Mentz. 

After this instance of Dr. Lea’s own method of reading the 
facts of history, it is amusing to turn to his language on 
Cardinal Hergenréther’s treatment of the Lutheran crisis. 
The old story told by Cochleus and others, ascribing the 
revolt to the jealousy of the Augustinians who were hoping to 
preach the indulgence themselves, is first briefly given. And 
the author then goes on to observe : 


It is a typical illustration of the way in which history is written for a 
purpose that Cardinal Hergenréther virtually accepts all this, with its 
suggestio falsi and suppressio veri. The bull of Leo X., he says, was 
drawn in the usual form; Father Tetzel was a learned and zealous 
Dominican ; it is true that from selfish reasons there had been opposition 
to indulgences, they had been complained of in the Gravamina Imperii, 
and the Bishops of Meissen and Constance had forbidden them in their 
dioceses, but the German princes had been glad to get them for their 
own benefit; Luther’s attack was suggested by the jealousy existing 
between the Augustinians and the Dominicans, and by the covetousness 
and envy of the local churches which saw their receipts diminished 
through Tetzel’s success.f 


Dr. Lea does not tell us what is the suggestio falsi, or the 
suppressio vert adopted by Hergenrither; and it is well to add 
that the Cardinal’s account of the matter is by no means a 
repetition of the old story that the Augustinians were to have 
preached the indulgence, and were angry at seeing the coveted 
office given to the Friars Preachers. And the hostility which 
he alleges is expressly ascribed to other causes, namely, that 
the other religious orders were aggrieved at the suspension 
of their own indulgences; in addition to which the Augus- 
tinians, as friends of the Humanist scholars, were at variance 
with the Dominicans ; and, moreover, had some fear that their 
new house at Wittenberg might suffer by the offerings given 
for St. Peter's. 

But Cardinal Hergenréther by no means says that jealousy 
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was the main or sole motive of the Protestant attack. On the 
contrary, he frankly allows that, whatever may have been the 
motive of his friends, Luther himself was constrained to take 
this course by the doctrines and principles which he had 
already adopted.* And in the opening pages of the volume, 
Hergenrither has given a broad view of the various causes of 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, plainly show- 
ing that he is no mere partisan, and is far from ascribing the 
outbreak to petty local or personai jealousy. 

From what has been said already, it may be seen that 
Dr. Lea, despite his effort to do justice both to his subject and 
to his opponents, has not been able to shake off the influence 
of hereditary Protestant traditions. And indeed some of his 
utterances may well seem more like a fitful echo of sectarian 
clamour than the outcome of his own independent researches. 
It is true that he sees something of the other side, and frankly 
says what he sees; and a Catholic reader will find many pages 
full of interesting information, with little or nothing to give 
offence. None the less, the picture he has painted is un- 
doubtedly a dark one, and the impression conveyed by the 
book as a whole is decidedly unfavourable to the doctrine of 
indulgences. Were it only for the misleading prominence 
given to the abuses, and the occasional occurrence of errors 
such as those we have lately noticed, and others which need 
not now concern us; the work would be only too likely to 
serve the cause of a party, and do some harm to the interests 
of truth. But the mischief unfortunately goes somewhat 
deeper. Such blemishes might after all be found in a history 
which was yet true in substance and fact. But in the present 
case, the author has missed the real meaning of the history of 
indulgences ; and has, however unconsciously, mistaken and 
misrepresented their position and importance in the Catholic 
system. With a writer so accomplished and capable, and 
what is more, so familiar with the literature of his subject, 





* “Was aber auch Luthers Freunde immer fiir ein Beweggrund hatten, ihn 
zum auftreten gegen die Ablasspredigern zu ermuntern, sicher war Luther 
von seiner ganzen Geistesrichtung dazu gedrangt ; mit seinen Ansichten von 
der fiir Alle durch Christus geleisteten und uns zugerechneten Genugthuung, 
von dem Werthe der guten Werke, vom Verdienste, und vom Glauben war die 
— Ablasslehre nicht vereinbar.”—U. s. w. (“ Kirchengeschichte,” iii. 

-10). : 
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this might seem to imply some wilful unfairness, But there is 
really no reason to seek such a painful explanation. We have 
gladly acknowledged the good gifts displayed in Dr. Lea’s 
historical handiwork. But we must add that he certainly has 
the defects of his qualities. In the careful collection of facts 
and statistics he shows both ability and industry. But he 
seems to be sadly wanting in another gift, not less needed by 
the historian of doctrines—the power of appreciating the 
gradual development of the same idea, and grasping the real 
continuity and identity which underlies the fleeting forms of 
its successive changes. This, we take it, is the true cause of 
his unsatisfactory treatment of the early history. 

Nor is it less easy to account for his strange conception of 
the influence of indulgences in the spiritual life of Catholics. 
There are some things which an outsider, however keen-sighted 
and cbservant, can seldom see in their true proportions. In 
some places, Dr. Lea shows that he is dimly conscious of his 
own disadvantage. And he declines to discuss— 


the influence exerted on the average intellect and mental processes of 
Catholics by the belief inculcated in the power of human formulas over 
the destiny of the soul, and in the benefits ascribed to amulets such as 
scapulars, girdles, blessed beads, Holy Land objects, and the like.* 


Yet he does not shrink from saying of the Catholic practice in 
the matter of confession and indulgences : 


Such a periodical squaring of accounts with God through His 
minister, and such a release from all the consequences of sin, in return 
for performances that cost so little, can hardly fail to blunt the concep- 
tion of the heinousness of offending God, of man’s responsibility for his 
acts, and the dread of future punishments—in fact of all the sanctions 
through which religion is expected to influence human conduct. 


These are, in effect, the two main indictments brought 
against indulgences by the book before us—the historical plea 
that they are a mere medizval invention; and the yet graver 
moral charge that they are false in principle and pernicious in 
practice. These would still dwell in the mind of Dr, Lea’s 
readers to the prejudice of Catholic doctrine, though all his 
minor accusations had been fully answered, or justly set aside 
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as irrelevant. And we are well aware that these two serious 
charges cannot be removed by mere negative criticism, ‘‘ False 
ideas may be refuted, indeed, by argument, but by true ideas 
alone are they expelled.” The only effective answer must be 
a faithful picture of the true history, and a satisfactory state- 
ment of the Catholic conception of indulgences, and of the 
place they hold in the spiritual life. We can hardly hope to 
deal adequately with these large and far-reaching questions in 
the narrow limits of an article. And the reader in search of 
a full answer must betake himself to such works as the recent 
history of Father Lépicier, or to the more voluminous writings 
of our earlier theologians. It may, however, be permitted 
us to say a word on both these heads, which, if not an 
answer, may yet be enough to show that an answer is not 
wanting. 

On the first question, we must, at the outset, explain the 
sense in which we would assert the antiquity of indulgences. 
For it is apparently to some misconception on this point that 
we owe the glaring contradiction which our author has dis- 
covered between the frank avowals of Catholic writers on this 
subject before the Council of Trent, and the ingenious special 
pleading of later theologians, who must needs maintain the 
antiquity of the doctrine. How then do we understand the 
statement that indulgences come to us from the early ages of 
Christian history? If it means that the same extensive and 
systematic practice prevailing at the close of the medieval 
period, or in our own days; or the same explicit and well- 
considered theory, which was the outcome of scholastic 
analysis, can be found in the Church of the early Fathers, we 
can only meet it with the frank denial of the Blessed Cardinal 
Fisher. And indeed the existence of these things in the early 
ages would be more hard to explain than their absence. We 
do not look for blossoms in the young bud ; or seek for Gothic 
carving in the Catacombs. 

But it isanother matter when it is asked whether there was 
not even in the early Church some practice, of which the 
modern system of indulgences is the legitimate outgrowth and 
expansion ; or some principle in the patristic writings or in 
the scripture itself, which contains the germ of the later 
theory. And the blessed John Fisher would scarcely condemn 
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us for answering this question in the affirmative. - According 
to Dr. Lee, the martyr Cardinal, 


goes so far as toadmit that the value of indulgences is wholly dependent 
on purgatory, and as purgatory was unknown, so were indulgvices, until 
the refrigescence of Christian zeal rendered the severity of the canons 
unendurable, and men would rather abandon Christianity than snbmit 
to it.* 


But it may be remarked that when the blessed martyr 
speaks of purgatory as unknown, he does not mean that the 
Church was at any time without all knowledge of it. He 
had just said that among the ancients it was never or very 
rarely mentioned.t And if we turn to his answer to Luther's 
thirty-seventh article, where he is dealing directly with 
Purgatory, we find him proving its existence by arguments 
from Scripture and from both Greek and Latin fathers of the 
early Church. 

As for the indulgences, he says he does not know when 
they began, and urges that there is no reason to wonder that 
they were not used in principio nascentis ecclesiw. That, in 
his belief, the power was there from the first is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that derives it from the Gospel gift of the 
keys, for all the world like any degenerate post-Tridentine 
theologian. 

Indeed, this answer to the eighteenth article is a striking 
witness to that principle of doctrinal development, which has 
received fresh illustration in. our own days at the hands of 
another great English cardinal.{ And it is remarkable that 





* Pp. 3-4. 

+ De quo tamen apud priscos illos nulla, vel quam rarissima fiebat mentio. 

t The following passage may be welcome to some readers who have not the 
advantage of consulting the original work :—“ Neque cuiquam obscurum est, 
quin posterioribus ingeniis multa sint, tam ex evangeliis, quam ex scripturis 
ceteris, nunc excussa luculentius et intellecta perspicacius, quam fuerant 
olim. Nimirum aut quia veteribus adhuc non erat perfracta glacies, neque 
sufficiebat illorum etas, totum illud scripturarum pelagus adamussim expen- 
dere, aut quia semper in amplissimo scripturarum campo, post messores 
quantumvis exquisitissimos, spicas adhuc intactas licebit colligere. Sunt 
enim adhuc in evangeliis, loca pleraque satis obscura, que non dubito, pos- 
teritati multo fient apertiora. Cur enim istud desperabimus, quum ideo 
traditum sit evangelium, ut a nobis penitus et ad unguem intelligatur? 
Quoniam igitur in ecclesiam suam amor Christi, non minus nunc quam antea 
fortis perseverat, cujus etiam potestas nihil hactenus est imminuta, quumque 
sacer ille Spiritus perpetuus ejusdem ecclesie custos, et xdituus fuerit, cujus 
dona tam indesinenter, et eque copiose fluunt, sicut ab initio, quis ambigere 
potest, quin ad ecrum (que jam in evangelio supersunt incognita) claram 
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the martyr confidently anticipates further progress in the 
gradual understanding of the truths delivered in the Gospel. 
What he says on this matter, and on the light that comes of 
discussing questions newly raised, may serve to answer the 
objection now drawn from his own language. When we 
remember the vast strides made in later years in the critical 
study of the early fathers of the Church, we cannot wonder 
that there should be some fresh evidence or arguments dis- 
covered, or that the connection between the relaxation of 
penance in the Church of the martyrs with the later practice, 
should be more clearly understood than in the days when this 
controversy was first beginning. And there is no need to 
assume with Dr. Lea that the Tridentine Decree has occasioned 
a change of front in our later theologians. 

It is remarkable that the original controversy between 
Luther and his first opponents involved the discussion of a 
number of propositions concerning good works, and penance, 
and satisfaction. For the Catholic doctrine on all these questions, 
there is plenty of early evidence available. And when once 
these principles are established, the indulgences readily follow, 
and the continuity between the ancient and modern practice 
is easily understood. And first, the distinction between culpa 
and pwna is by no means a late discovery of the schoolmen. 
The Scripture itself, as in the case of David, affords ample 
proof that the need of undergoing some punishment may still 
remain, though the guilt of the sin has already been forgiven. 
And the practice of the early Church in regard to penance for 
post-baptismal sin shows how this need was felt from the first. 
That the sin could be pardoned before the fulfilment of the 
penance is sufficiently indicated by the reconciliation given to 
those who were in danger of death, the accomplishment of the 
remaining penance being still required in the case of recovery. 
There is moreover some reason to think that the absolution 
from guilt was commonly given at an early stage in the public 
penance, 

On the other hand, it is clear that this debt of satisfaction 
was felt to be something due to the divine justice, and no 





notitiam, ingenia posteriorum illustrabuntur.’”—B. Joannis ‘‘ Roffensis Contra 
Lutherum,” art. xviii. 
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mere outward reparation to the Church. Else why were 
sinners eager to be admitted to the state of penitents, and the 
rigorists reluctant to allow a second penance, thinking to deter 
men from sin by this stern refusal ? 

There are, moreover, indications that it was felt, in a very 
early age, that this debt might be paid by the vicarious 
penance of another. Some writers see an instance of this in 
the legend of St. John and the young robber, told by Clement 
of Alexandria, and cited at length by Eusebius. The Evan- 
gelist there offers to intercede with Christ for the sinner, and 
die for his sake if there should be need.* 

A striking application of this principle of vicarious satis- 
faction is seen in the relaxation or remission of penance at the 
intercession of the martyrs and confessors. That this was 
really an offering or substitution of their sufferings in place of 
those required of the sinner, may be gathered from St. 
Cyprian’s complaint that the latter was sometimes absolved 
before the martyr had suffered; and from the language held 
by Tertullian at a stiil earlier date.f And the same truth is 
not obscurely indicated in a venerable monument of the 
second century, from a district far removed from St. Cyprian’s 
Church of Carthage, the letter of the clergy of Vienna and 
Lyons, happily preserved for us by the father of Church 
history.{ 

But this remarkable practice contained something more 
than the personal offering or substitution of the martyr’s satis- 
factions. The remission was authoritatively sanctioned by the 
bishops by the power of binding and loosing. Moreover, as 
the canonical penance availed in the sight of God, the 
remission for the martyr’s sake must surely have had the 
same effect. Otherwise the penitent would have suffered a 
grave injury. And if this was so, and the sinner was freed 
from the debt of punishment by the authority of the Church, 
and for the sake of the sufferings or good works of others, all 
the essentials of an indulgence were truly present in this 





* Eye Xpicr@ Nbyov Sdow iwep cod dv Sey Tov ody Odvarov éxdv bropevd.— 
Clemens Alex. Quis Dives salvabitur? Euseb. “ His. Eccl.” iii. 23. 

+ Cf. Cyprian, “ Epist.” xvi. ed. Hartel; Tertull. “ De Pudicitia,” c. xxii. 
t év ois éwdedvafov avroi, roiro Trois évdeerrépas Emjpxouv.—Euseb, “ Hist. Eccl,” 
v. 2. 
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ancient practice, under whatever difference of form and cir- 
cumstance. 

Dr. Lea, indeed, says that the practice was local and 
transient, though the eastern instance he cites might be taken 
as evidence of the contrary, especially when it is compared 
with the letter from Vienna and Lyons. But in any case the 
witness to the principle will not be affected. And if it be 
true that the custom obtained only in a comparatively narrow 
region, the subsequent transition to the later practice will only 
appear more reasonable. For if the sufferings of the martyrs 
and confessors availed to aid and supplement the satisfactions 
of the African penitents in the third century, the pains 
endured by countless martyrs throughout Europe and the East 
would surely have the same value, and the Church authority 
which could sanction the substitution in the one case, might 
with equal reason do the same with the others, and on a 
larger scale. And the doctrine of the theswurus meritorum is 
nothing else than this extended and systematic application of 
the self-same principle which may be plainly discerned in the 
touching letter of Celerinus to Lucian, or in the earlier epistle 
of the Church of Lyons. What does it matter that the phrase 
was first formulated by medizval schoolmen, if it did but give 
expression to a principle which was believed and ‘put in 
practice a thousand years before ? 

It is easy to dismiss that theory of the thesaurus as a fond 
invention of scholastic subtlety; but when we come to see 
the real meaning of this much-abused doctrine, we must allow 
that it is eminently reasonable. With all our dire divisions 
and conflicting interests, there is yet a real solidarity in our 
race which shows itself in unmistakeable fashion in the gradual 
growth of civilisation. In the daily luxuries of modern life, 
in every field of art or science, nay,in our very words and 
thoughts, we are continually using the capitalised labour, and 
the stored-up intelligence of past generations, And every 
good stroke of work or fresh experience is a real gain, not 
only to the individual, but to the whole family of mankind. 
Why then should we wonder to find that here, as elsewhere, 
there is a close analogy between the works of grace and 
nature; and the prayers and penances, the toils and sufferings 
of the saints, like the efforts of the artist, the thinker, or the 
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lowly labourer, do not rest in the individuai, but go to swell 
the common store and avail to lighten the lot of men in other 
lands and after ages ? 

These considerations will, obviously, have little weight with 
one who sees something morally wrong or hurtful in the 
Catholic system of indulgences. He may possibly admit some 
connection or continuity between the practice which prevailed 
in ancient Africa, and that of medizval or modern Rome. 
But it will be nothing better than the growth and expansion 
of a venerable abuse. ‘This brings us face to face with the 
second and far graver charge against the indulgence system, 
the charge which comes not from the critical historian, but 
from the zealous censor of morals. 

Here, again, we desiderate some explanation at the outset 
of our enquiry, not so much because of any obscurity in the 
terms of the indictment as because of the ambiguous attitude 
of our accusers. It is very well to talk of modern laxity, but, 
after all, this is a relative expression. Let us know where we 
are and what is that rigid discipline from which we are 
unhappily declining, while our censors would fain save it or 
restore it in primitive purity. If some new Jansenists were 
desirous of bringing back the old canonical penances with 
something like the olden rigour, we should watch their pro- 
ceedings with interest, and hear their rebukes with becoming 
seriousness and respect. We might doubt the wisdom of 
their course, and look for little good from their well-meaning 
endeavours. But, at least, they would be consistent in their 
conduct, and would have some right to censure our Roman 
laxity. 

It is otherwise when similar charges are launched against 
us by rationalising religionists or orthodox Protestants. For, 
differ as they may on other and graver matters, they are, at 
any rate, agreed in denying that debt of satisfactory penance, 
or the alternative temporal punishment which is lightened or 
loosened by our indulgences. (Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione 
querentes? How can we bear their blame for diminishing 
debts which their own creed has cancelled, or listen to their 
laments over the scandalous depletion of a non-existent Pur- 
gatory? The Protestant who seriously thinks our system too 
lax and lenient, must surely have some strange misconception 
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of the Catholic doctrine. And, if we may judge by such utter- 
ances as the following, this would seem to be the case with 
our author : 


Catholic controversialists in replying to Protestant strictures as to 
this are in the habit of employing the tu quoque argument that Pro- 
testantism is even more lax, for it holds out the promise of salvation and 
direct access to heaven without requiring the performance of any 
penances or any pious works. This overlooks the essential difference 
that in Protestantism the sinner is required to deal directly with his 
God ; he is relieved of no responsibility, and feels that he must adjust 
for himself, so long as life lasts, the repentance and the striving for 
amendment that may win justification from the mercy of his creator.* 


Some readers will be surprised to see this account of the 
Protestant teaching. And, possibly, some devout followers of 
Luther may think that Dr, Lea lays more stress on the sinner’s 
striving for amendment than is quite consistent with the sav- 
ing tenet of justification by faith alone. But we would not 
insist on a too literal reading of the Lutheran article. We 
are well aware that it is susceptible of various interpretations, 
and is considerably modified in its bearing and application by 
other points of Protestant teaching which are sometimes over- 
looked or forgotten by its Catholic critics. While the justi- 
fication of the unrighteous is jealously ascribed to faith alone, 
love and repentance, and striving for amendment, may yet be 
regarded as the necessary concomitants of faith, or as the 
fruits which spring forth from it, and betoken its presence. 
And a doctrine, which, to cold scholastic logic, seems a certain 
source of indifference, may become the motive of the deepest 
devotion and self-sacrifice. A powerful picture of this pleas- 
ing aspect of the Lutheran teaching has been given us by a 
great English novelist, whose knowledge of the heart has been 
excelled by few theologians.f 

All this might be reasonably urged against one who assails 


* Pp. 578-9. 

+ See the story of Janet’s Repentance in George Eliot's “‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” The following words from Luther’s ‘‘ Commentary on the Galatians” 
may be worth recording :—‘‘ Quia apprehendisti Fide Christum, per quem 
justus es, incipe nunc bene operari, dilige Deum et proximum, invoca, gratias 
age, preedica, lauda, confitere Deum, benefac et servi proximo, fac officium 
tuum. Hee vere sunt bona opera, que fluunt ex ista Fide et hilaritate 
cordis concepta, qucd gratis habemus remissionem peccatorum per Christum.” 
—Lutheri, ‘‘ Opera Latina,” Jenz, t. iv. p. 44. 
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the Lutheran doctrine as immoral or antinomian. But pace 
Dr. Lea, it is no answer to the present objection. Let the 
after life of the regenerate Protestant be all that our author 
describes, it is still true that he is acting without belief in 
satisfactory penance or fear of purgatorial punishment. And 
he has therefore no right to speak of the laxity of Roman in- 
dulgences which do but remit a debt which he denies and 
remove a fear from which he is altogether free. It would be 
a different matter if indulgences relieved the recipient from 
all those other motives by which his Protestant critic is urged 
on to amendment and to a life of good deeds. But if this be 
the author’s meaning he is strangely mistaken. Assuredly no 
indulgence whatever, plenary or partial, no jubilee or general 
absolution, can free the penitent Catholic from his responsi- 
bilities, from the need of making reparation for the past by 
amending his life, or from the duty of Christian penance and 
abiding sorrow. Real repentance and a firm purpose of 
amendment are required of him before his sin can be par- 
doned, and this is surely necessary for gaining an indulgence.* 

Some of these elementary principles of Catholic teaching 
were very clearly set forth in Tetzel’s famous “ Antitheses,” 
which have been preserved for us by the candour and fairness 
of Luther’s editors. It may not be amiss to cite the following 
theses : 


9. Ita satisfactoriam poenam exteriorem semel rite expletam, non 
tenetur absolutus de eisdem peccatis repetere, Contra jubere, est errare. 
10. Licet teneatur, quoad vixerit intus actu vel habita dolere, et pecca- 
tum remissum, semper detestari, de propitiatuque peccatorum absque 
metu non existere. 13. Sed licet per indulgentias omnis poena in dis- 
positis remittatur, que est pro peccatis debita, ut eorum est vindicativa. 
14. Errat tamen, qui ob id tolli putet poonam, que est medicativa et 
preeservativa, cum contra hanc jubileus non ordinetur. 


And in the two theses that immediately follow the fore- 
going, he goes on to say that however much any one may be 





* It is amusing to find Dr. Lea appealing to the “‘ denunciations of the 
‘scrupulous’ or doubting penitent,” in order to show that this theory is nulli- 
fied in practice. The “ scrupulosity ” which is thus denounced is an unreascn- 
able doubt—a mild form of religious mania, painfully exaggerating the true 
fear and anxiety which is felt by repentant sinners. Its existence is itself a 
proof that Catholics feel their responsibilities. But we should imagine that 
it is a disease by which controversial historians are seldom afilicted. 
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truly and wholly released by indulgences, he ought in no wise 
to cease from satisfactory works, since they heal the remains of 
sin and preserve one from further falls, and are, moreover, 
meritorious.* 

Compared with the modest teaching of Tetzel, our author's 
notion of the effects of indulgences must seem strangely exag- 
gerated. ‘This excess is doubtless due in some degree to the 
fact that he is engaged on a special work on this particular 
portion of Catholic teaching. For specialists too often show a 
tendency to exalt the importance of their subject. And pace 
illorum, some of our own writers on indulgences sometimes 
seem to err in this direction. But Dr. Lea, we fear, has a 
further reason for speaking in this strain. He has gravely 
mistaken the importance of the position held by indulgences 
in the Catholic system. Take, for instance, the following 
passage towards the close of his volume, where he is describing 
the policy of the Church since the Reformation : 


Skilled to avail itself of the baser as well as the higher human im- 
pulses, its spiritual treasure, no longer exchangeable for temporal wealta, 
was distributed with greater liberality than ever, and every sinner was 
made to feel that if he escaped the penalty of his sins he owed this to the 
unbought liberality of the vicegerent of God. Thus the tie between the 
Church and its children has been strengthened, its organisation has been 
perfected, and there is no reason to doubt that it has entered upon a new 
career of even wider influence and prosperity than those which have 
preceded it.} 


We trust that this pleasing prophecy has some firmer 
foundations than the author’s reasoning. For this will hardly 
commend itself to any one with a true knowledge of recent 
Catholic history. We venture to say that no one thus in 
touch with the facts, whatever his belief or opinions in 
matters of doctrine, would credit the indulgences with this 
marvellous power as a means of Church government. 

The truth is that indulgences hold a very subordinate 
place in the Catholic system, both in theory and in practice. 
The great object of the Christian Church is to save and 
sanctify souls by hindering sin, and securing the amendment 





* Luther's Latin works, Jena, 1564, vol. i. p. 5; and in the Jena edition 
of the German works, 1555, vol. i. p. 7. 
t+ P. 584. 
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and pardon of her erring children. The remission of such 
temporal punishment as happens to remain when the guilt 
is forgiven, or the substitution of one form of satisfaction 
for another, is comparatively a minor matter. It is, indeed, a 
blessing to the penitent sinner to be relieved of some part of 
his burden. And rightly used, the indulgence helps him to 
feel the advantage of Christian fellowship, and the abound- 
ing tenderness of his Master's mercy. But the fact that 
this part of the Cutholic system has been singled out for 
special attack and misrepresentation by our opponents has 
given it an altogether disproportionate prominence. It is 
well to insist on this point, else every word uttered in defence 
of indulgences would but serve to strengthen this most mislead- 
ing impression. We should be loth to linger on this discus- 
sion at a time when the great fundamental truths of our faith 
are daily called in question, but for the thought that the mis- 
conceptions and prejudices touching this subject may help to 
hinder men from receiving the Catholic teaching. 

Here, at any rate, we are not dealing with disputed points 
in remote regions of history, but with facts that fall within the 
range of our own daily experience, Dr. Lea tells us that tho 
modern Church 


has abandoned its function as the guardian of morality and has devoted 
itself to smoothing and broadening the narrow path..... Its effort 
has been not to make men better but to save them from the consequences 
of their sins.* 


We can assure him that the constant efforts of the Church and 
her children are directed to a higher and nobler end than 
this. With whatever varying measure of success Catholic 
priests and pastors are still daily striving that by real re- 
pentance and amendment sin may be removed from their 
own souls and from their brethren; that the weak and way- 
ward may be helped by word and example; and that the pure 
of heart may grow in divine love and mount upward in the 
path of perfection. What else but this is the object of their 
daily duties, or of the special efforts put forth from time to 
time in spiritual retreats and missions ? 

But our author’s own pages furnish fresh reasons for reject- 
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ing his theory. By his own showing the granting of these 
spiritual treasures has been enormously increased in the last 
three centuries, and has issued in a lavish liberality, which, to 
his thinking, seems almost a caricature. Now, if there were 
any truth in his theory, if an indulgence were really regarded 
as a safe loophole for escaping the consequences of sin without 
offering the sacrifice of a contrite heart, or aiming at amend- 
ment of life, what in the name of reason and common sense 
would be the inevitable outcome of this diabolical system ? 
The spirit of sacrifice and Christian penance must long since 
have perished from off the face of the earth, or linger only in 
those happier lands which live in the light of Protestant 
purity. 

Now, what candid student of contemporary history will 
say that this is truly the condition of the Church in the 
present century? This degenerate Roman Church of auri- 
cular confession and indulgences and probabilistic moral theo- 
logy still sends her missionaries to danger and death in the 
lands of unbelievers. And, in our own days, her martyrs in 
the Corea have renewed the glories of her earliest ages. Yet 
more recently the world has seen with wonder how one of her 
apostles of charity went through his living martyrdom among 
the lepers of Molokai. And these grand figures that stand out 
above the rest and compel the attention of the stranger and 
the heedless, are yet no isolated instances. In the same 
spirit of sacrifice thousands of Catholic priests are spending 
their strength in the toil and poverty of missions nearer home, 
and yet greater numbers of religious men and women have 
forsaken wealth and home and dear friends to lead a life of 
silent prayer and penance in the cloister, or wear themselves 
out in the active service of their brethren. And it is pre- 
cisely these Catholics, and not the wayward and the worldly, 
who come into closast contact with the system of indulgences, 
and they ought therefore to show the plainest tokens of its 
demoralising tendency. 

When writers like Dr. Lea talk of these gifts as a mere 
means of escaping the consequences of sin they seem to over- 
look the significant fact that a very large number of those 
who gain the indulgences seek the benefit not for themselves 
but for others. In some this spiritual altruism takes an ex- 
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treme form, known as the “heroic act of charity,” by which 
one makes over all his own indulgences to the souls in pur- 
gatory. This practice has been enriched by special privileges 
by the Holy See, and it may well be cited as a proof that the 
lavish distribution of these treasures of the Church does not 
foster a spirit of selfishness and indolence. 

Before we take leave of Dr. Lea we must notice another 
point, on which he has misapprehended the Catholic doctrine. 
We have kept it till the last, as the answer it requires should 
lift us out of the arid regions of religious controversy, and 
shake off the dust of a dreary discussion. In a passage which 
we have already cited our author makes it one feature in his. 
invidious contrast between the two schemes of justification 
that the Protestant “is required to deal directly with his. 
God.” And in another place he says that the earlier and 
larger indulgence given to the ejaculation to the heart of Mary, 
than that granted to a similar invocation of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, ‘‘ is significant of the inferior position of Christ as 
an object to which popular devotion is to be stimulated.” * 
But, surely, the Catholic also “deals directly with his God.” 
To whom does he address his act of contrition? In whose 
sight and for whose sake does he perform his appointed 
penance? And if the pardon is spoken by the lips of an 
earthly minister does it not still come straight from God 
Himself ? 

Here, indeed, we are once more confronted by what may 
be truly called the fundamental misconception of our creed, 
which is the real origin of most Protestant hostility to Catholic 
teaching. And, perhaps, it may help us to seize and set 
forth the Catholic conception of the Sacramental system— 
using the phrase in its most comprehensive sense—if we seek 
an illustration in another field of thought. Sceptical men of 


science sometimes seem to imagine that in accounting for: 


certain facts by the operation of natural laws, or forces, they 


have destroyed the old arguments for the existence of the 


Creator, and shown the absurdity of belief in Providence, and 


the power of prayer. And it must be confessed that the: 


illusion receives some encouragement from the loose language 
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of certain indiscreet opponents of scientific hypotheses. It is 
otherwise with the great masters of Catholic theology. For 
them there is something sacred in all that is written in the 
great book of Nature, which is God’s aboriginal revelation to 
mankind. The whole visible creation was made out of 
nothing by His power, and all its multitudinous movements 
are governed by his providence. And the same Divine power 
which called these countless creatures out of nothing, still 
keeps them in being by continual conservation, and concurs 
with all the actions of created causes. The laws of Nature 
are but the expression of God’s will; their fruits are all the 
gifts of His bounty; and their wondrous works, as St. 
Augustine finely says, are His “daily miracles.”* 

Mindful of this teaching of the fathers and schoolmen, we 
take up the noble lines in which Browning’s “ Luria” tells of 
the faith and the feelings of his Kastern home : 


How nearer God we were! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly His soul o’er ours : 

We feel Him, nor by painful reason know ! 
The everlasting minute of creation 

Is felt there; now it is, as it was then; 

All changes at His instantaneous will, 

Not by the operation of a law 

Whose maker is elsewhere at other work. 
His hand is still engaged upon His world. 


Even so is our conception of that wondrous “ new creation ” 
the Holy Catholic Church, with all her multitudinous means 
of grace, the mystic machinery of her Sacramental system, her 
priestly ministration and teaching, her saints and relics, her 
rites and ceremonies, her penances and pardons and indulgences. 
In all these things, the Protestant may see nothing but the 
mummeries of superstition and priestcraft and popery ; like 





* “Quia enim ille non est talis substantia quae videri oculis possit, et 
miracula ejus quibus totum mundum regit universamque creaturam adminis- 
trat, assiduitate viluerunt, ita ut pene nemo dignetur attendere opera Dei 
mira et stupenda in quolibet seminis grano: secundum ipsam suam miseri- 
cordiam servavit sibi quaedam, quae faceret opportuno tempore praeter 
usitatum cursum ordinemque naturae, wt non majora, sed insolita videndo 
stuperent, quibus quotidiana viluerant.’’—In Joannis Evangelium Tract. 
xxiv. 1. The passage throws back some light on the writer's profound specu- 
lations on the ‘“‘ Hexaemeron.” 
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the great astronomer who searched the starry heavens and saw 
no sign of God. But the Catholic is conscious of their true 
meaning ; and sees in all “ the everlasting minute of Redemp- 
tion.” For all is but the continued working of One whose 
presence is ever felt in all. Omnia et in omnibus Christus. 
The Saviour who founded His Church has never forsaken her; 
“His hand is still engaged upon His world,” 


That gracious Child! That thorn-crowned Man! 
He lived while we believed. 


Such is the description of the olden days of faith, in the 
sweet sad strains of Matthew Arnold’s “ Obermann.” The 
poet was unconsciously touching the true conception of 
Catholic life. As Mohler has finely said: 


The Church, considered in one point of view, is the living figure of 
Christ, manifesting Himself and working through ail ages, whose 
atoning and redeeming acts, it, in consequence, eternally repeats and 
uninterruptedly continues. The Redeemer not merely lived eighteen 
hundred years ago, so that He hath since disappeared, and we retain 
but an historical remembrance of Him as of a deceased man; but He is, 
on the contrary, eternally living in His Church; and in the Sacrament 
of the altar He hath manifested this in a sensible manner to creatures 
endowed with sense. He is, in the announcement of His word, the 
abiding teacher; in baptism He perpetually receives the children of men 
into His communion; in the tribunal of penance He pardons the con- 
trite sinner; strengthens rising youth with the power of His Spirit in 
confirmation; breathes into the bridegroom and the bride a higher 
conception of the nuptial relations ; unites Himself most intimately with 
all who sigh for eternal life, under the form of bread and wine; consoles 
the dying in extreme unction; and in holy orders institutes the organs 
whereby He worketh all this with never-tiring activity.* 


This is no flight of fancy for poets or philosophers, no 
esoteric teaching reserved for minds of finer mould. It is a 
sober statement of Catholic doctrine, every word of which is 
warranted by the highest authority. And it gives expression 
to a truth which is held and cherished by the humblest 
children of the Church. Nor can it be said that this only 
applies to the Sacraments, and the teaching authority men- 
tioned in these words of Mohler. The same great truth 
shines forth in every portion of the Catholic system, and may 





* “Symbolism,” s. 34, Robertson’s translation. 
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be clearly seen in the benefits derived from the satisfactions 
of the saints ; or again in the honour in which they are held 
by the faithful. Those who fancy that these things tend to 
make Our Lord himself forgotten can know very little con- 
cerning the source of those satisfactions, or the motives of 
that devotion. It is the plain teaching of the Church that, 
for every salutary work, grace is needed, and that all our 
grace flows from the abounding merits of the Redeemer. 
The virtue by which alone the saints could merit or make 
satisfaction for sins, flows into them from Christ as from the 
head into the members, and from the vine into the branches,* 
Thus all the help they give comes from His mercy and His 
merits, and He is all in all. So, also, is all the honour paid 
to them rendered for His sake, since they are conformed to 
His likeness, and their lives reflect the brightness and beauty 
of His holiness and truth. 

When Tetzel put forth his hundred-and-six Antitheses in 
answer to Luther, he opened with the words: Dominus Noster 
Jesus Christus. This was surely no random rhetoric, no idle 
echo of Luther’s similar exordium; it was, rather, a happy 
inspiration that led him to begin his defence of the Catholic 
doctrine with the very words that open every formula of 
absolution, whether from sin or from temporal punishment, 
every Apostolic blessing, and indulgence for the dying—with 
the Name which the penitent invokes with lips that fail in 
death—the Name which is the only source of salvation, of 
peace, and pardon, and indulgence. 

W. H. Kent, O.S.C. 





* Cf. “Concil Trident.” sess. vi. c. 16. 
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Art. IL—FRITHJOFS SAGA. 


OST people have read Longfellow’s translation of ‘‘ The 
Children of the Lord’s Supper,” by Esaias Tegner, the 
Swede, but “ Frithjof’s Saga,” by the same author, is not so well 
known ; although Longfellow has translated a fragment of it, 
it is only a fragment, and even that is not found in most of 
the collections of his works. 

The whole poem of “ F'rithjof’s Saga ” is most interesting, and 
parts of it are very fine. I believe it is considered Tegner’s 
best work. 

Esaias Tegner was born at By, in Diirmland, in 1782, was 
educated at the University of Lund, and afterwards (1812) 
made Professor of Greek and Librarian to the University. 

He took orders, and was appointed pastor of Stafje, and in 
1824 became Bishop of Wexié. He died in 1846, and in 1853 
a statue was erected to his memory at Lund. 

His poem “ Frithjof” is composed of twenty-four cantos, 
written in changing metre. 

Its story is that of a fine nature, driven, half-unwittingly, 
into wrong-doing; of his repentance, atonement, and final 
forgiveness. 

The other characters, even that of Ingeborg, are but acces- 
sories. Ingeborg is too submissive, and claims our pity rather 
than our admiration, except in the one scene, where she holds 
to her own idea of right in spite of Frithjof’s appeals. Even 
if we do not agree with her we must admire her there. 
The fanatical Helge and weak Halfdan, though powerfully, are 
lightly sketched. The hero and heroine of this poem are 
Frithjof, son of Thorsten, and Ingeborg, daughter of King 
Bele. Frithjof is an only child, but Ingeborg has two 
brothers, Helge and Halfdan. In accordance with the ancient 
Scandinavian custom, Frithjof and Ingeborg are not brought 
up at home, but at the home of Hilding, a “‘ yeoman.” Thus 
they learn to love each other from their earliest youth : 

When morning rose, with shining wing, 
The gold-locked, universal king, 


Life stirred, and men awoke to motion, 
Each thought of other with devotion. 


engine ENDS 
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When night appeared in heaven’s fair 
World-mother with the dusky hair, 

When quiet reigned, and stars were burning, 
In dreams each thought to each was turning. 


Hilding sees this affection, and warns Frithjof that they 
are of unequal birth, that he has no right to love a king’s 
daughter, and that he must renounce his love, But Frithjof 
refuses ; he says a free-born man may aspire to anything: 


The world unto the free belongs. 


When King Bele and Thorsten feel old age creeping upon 
them, and know their time to leave the world is drawing near, 
as Bele expresses it : 


The evening is coming [so Bele spake], 

The mead is tasteless, heavy my helmet’s weight, 
My eyes grow dimmer to the deeds of mortals— 
I’m going—nearer shine Walhalla’s portals. 


The sons are sent for—Helge, the harsh and fanatical ; Halfdan, 
the childish and pleasure-loving ; and Frithjof, the brave and 
true. 

Bele gives his sons good words of counsel. Helge is told 
that the best sword is the most flexible, and that a man without 
friends, however strong he may be in himself, will die like a 
forest tree stripped of its bark. 

Halfdan is exhorted to add earnestness to his play—not to 
make a confidant of every man. “The empty house stands 
open, the rich one closed.” ‘To have one special friend, but 
only one, for “ what three know will soon find its way to all.” 

Then Thorsten exhorts his son to honour the gods. ‘“ One 
hour’s guilt will bring its punishment, even after many years.” 

To honour the king, for “The day has but one eye, the night 
has many ; the better man never looks upon the best with envy ; 
power is useless without judgment; and pride comes before a 
fall.” He is not to be too sanguine: 


The day, O Frithjof, praise not ere the night. 


He is not to trust a woman more than he would the ice of a 
single night, or the snow in spring. He will die, but one 
thing dies not, 
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That is, the dead man’s fame. Then leave the ill, 
Only the right perform, the noble will. 


The three young men are exhorted to hold together, to be 
united ; and Helge is told to care for Ingeborg and to be gentle 
with her, for a noble heart is only roused to rebellion by 
tyranny. 

After the death of King Bele, Thorsten, Helge and Halfdan 
inherit jointly their father’s kingdom, and Frithjof comes into 
possession of his father’s lands and many treasures. Among 
the treasures is the sword Angurwadel, which was handed 
down from Wiking to Thorsten. Then there was a wonderful 
ring, and a ship called Lilide, which had also belonged to 
Wiking—had been given to him as a reward for a kind action. 

Helge, Halfdan and Ingeborg come to visit Frithjof, and 
Ingeborg complains to him that 


Halfdan is childish and Helge harsh. 


When they go, Ingeborg leaves with him a dove, that it may 
carry letters to her, and he sends a letter by this messenger 
once, but it does not return. Then he goes with his ship Ellide 
to ask the brothers for the hand of Ingeborg, but Helge answers 
him scornfully, and will hear nothing of his suit because he 
is not their equal. Frithjof, as a warning to Helge, draws his 
sword, and at one stroke cuts in two Helge’s golden shield, 
which is hanging on a tree beside them, and then he goes away. 
In a neighbouring kingdom reigned the good king Ring. He 
allowed his people full liberty. They might always express 
their opinions freely in counsel; he always listened to their 
grievances and helped them, and every evening his name 
ascended to Odin in the prayers from grateful hearts. For 
thirty years he had lived at peace, and now, though he is an 
old man and a widower, he desires the hand of the youthful 
Ingeborg, and sends an embassy to ask it of her brother. Helge 
consults the priests and the auguries, and finding they are 
against it he refuses; while Halfdan, not content with this, 
makes game of the envoys. They return in anger, and Ring 
declares war against the brothers. Helge sends his sister to 
Balder’s temple for safety. 

Frithjof is playing chess with his faithful retainer Bjorn, 
when Hilding comes to ask his help for Bele’s sons, Frithjof 
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continues his game, answering Hilding indirectly in his remarks 
to Bjérn about the moves, but Hilding appeals to him strongly, 
and then he gives his answer plainly—he will not help them 
after their scorn of him; and afterwards he goes to Ingeborg in 
Balder’s temple. 

After he leaves her Ingeborg laments over his pride, which 
will not let him be reconciled to her brothers: 


Ah! hard and stern are men—and for their honour— 
*Tis thus they call their pride—’Tis all the same— 
The same to them.—Whether they break in twain 
One true heart more or less. 


And she describes her love for Frithjof : 


As close around its kernel grows the fruit, 

In summer sunshine golden grows, and round, 
Soft swelling till it takes its perfect form ; 

So did I grow and ripen by degrees 

Around this centre, so that all myself 

Is but the outer shell which holds my love. 


But Frithjof returns, and she reads her fate in his face. 
He has made overtures of reconciliation to Helge, offering to 
help him in battle if he will allow him to marry Ingeborg. All 
the freemen showed their approval ; Hilding, and even Halfdan, 
pleaded for him ; but all in vain: 


As sunshine falls on rock without effect, 
Draws no green blade from out its stony heart, 
So Helge’s face remained, unchanged and hard. 


And he demanded of Frithjof to say whether or no he has 
profaned Balder’s temple. All voices begged him to deny this, 
but all he could say was: 


I saw your sister—spoke to her at night 
In Balder’s temple. But I did not break, 
For that, the peace of Balder’s temple. 


All voices were united in condemning him, and he 
received the sentence of banishment to a western island, ruled 
by King Agantyr, who had refused to pay tribute to Helge 
and Halfdan. 

Frithjof was ordered to return the next summer with the tax, 

[No. 23 of Fourth Scries.] Cc 
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or be for ever an outlaw. He tells Ingeborg that this Agantyr 
is an old friend of his father’s, and begs her to go with him. 
After he has fulfilled his mission to Agantyr, they will go to 
an island of which his father once told him, and there they 
will live a happy and peaceful life. 


A handful dust from off 
My father’s tomb and Bele’s. ‘There is room 
On shipboard, yet for that. And that is all 
We need take with us from our Fatherland. 
My love, there is another sun than this 
Which has grown pale with looking on the snow, 
And there are elsewhere finer skies than this. 
And gentle stars shine down divinely bright 
On faithful love, wandering in laurel groves 
In warm sweet summer nights. 


But Ingeborg answers that she cannot go. She is free but 
to sacrifice herself, to weep, to pine away with sorrow, for 


Bele’s daughter will 
Not steal her happiness, though it lie near her hand. 


Now her father is dead, her obedience is due to her brother. 
He has a right to dispose of her as he will, and she will not 
even listen to Frithjof, for who can gauge their own weakness ? 
and, besides, 


What should I do, the nursling of the north, 
In that south land? Iam too pale to match 
Its roses. 


She goes on to say that this life of ease that he has pictured, 
though it might be pleasant for a woman, would not do for 
him. He was born to protect his Fatherland. He must not 
neglect his high calling for that poor thing—a maiden’s love. 
He would weary of the monotony, and by degrees his mind 
would rust as his shield: 


Let us be wise and bow 
Before the Fates; if we but save our honour 
From out the shipwreck of our lives. For, see, 
Too late it is to save the joy of life, 
We two must part. 
Frithjof. Must part? Why must we part? 
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Ingeborg. That we may save my honour and your own. 
Frithjof. The husband’s love is honour for the wife. 
Ingeborg. When Man’s respect expires, so does his love. . « 
Frithjof. Necessity demands it; come with me. 

Ingeborg. What noble is, and right, is necessary. 


Compare this strife between the woman’s strict sense of duty 


and the man’s desire for happiness with the somewhat similar 


conflict described in Goéthe’s ‘‘Iphigenie,” where Pylades tries to 
persuade Iphigenie to deceive Thoas. For the moment she seems 
to give way, but the spirit of that passage, as of this, is 


expressed by Iphigenie : 


The unstained heart alone knows happiness. 


‘Granted that it was Ingeborg’s duty to obey her brother in all 


things, her inflexible adherence to duty is very fine; but she 
would seem too stern if she had let Frithjof go as he turned in 


anger, without the cry of pain which tells him that with him 


goes all the joy of her life. This again, her appeal to him not to 
go from her so, is like that last scene in “ Iphigenie,” where 
she pleads with Thoas for a kind farewell. Frithjof, like Thoas, 
gives way. He gives Ingeborg his wonderful bracelet for a 
farewell gift : 


Farewell! meanwhile, be true; forget me not. 


Then follows Ingeborg’s lament : 


Autumn has come, 
Wildly the storm-winds lash waves into foam. 
Ah, dear! how gladly I’d be there, 
Out on the sea there! 


Long have I seen 

Far to the westward his sail’s silver sheen. 
Ah! ’tis with Frithjof going, 

Ocean-winds blowing. 

Oh, thou blue sea! 

Rest thou, nor take him so quickly from me! 


Stars! guide the ship’s onward motion, 
On the wide ocean. 


When spring-winds blow, 

He will return, but the loved one will go 
Not to the valley to meet him, 

Nor at home greet him. 
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Slain by her love, 
Lying so still while the grass waves above, 
‘ Or, offered up by her brother, 
Bride of another. 
Not quite bereft! 
Hawk! how I love thee! and thou still art left. 
Winged hunter mine! I will tend thee, 
All my care lend thee. 
Perched on his hand 
Worked in my tapestry, there thou shalt stand. 
Wings, silver-shining, are swinging, 
Golden claws clinging. 
Freja once took 
Wings of a falcon for Odur to look, 
Chased by grief, sought, the world over, 
Odur, her lover. 
Should you bestow 
Wings on me, falcon, ’twere useless I know, 
Only through death will be given 
White wings from heaven. 


Hunter! for me 

Look from my shoulder out over the sea ! 
Ah! could you draw him with glances! 
Vainest of fancies ! 


When I’m at rest 

He will return, then obey my behest. 
Tell him to weep for our meeting, 
Give him my greeting. 


Frithjof escapes the dangers of the sea, invoked by Helge’s 
magic arts, and lands on Agantyr’s island, where he is at- 
tacked immediately by the Viking Atle. Frithjof soon breaks 
Atle’s sword, then lays his own aside, and they wrestle until 
the very cliffs rock. Atle is thrown, Frithjof cannot kill 
him, for his sword is not within his reach. But Atle says he 
will remain where he is while Frithjof fetches it—and does so; 
but when he sees him lying quietly awaiting death Frithjof 
cannot kill him, but gives him his hand and they go together 
to the king. 

Frithjof is amazed at the luxuries by which the king is 
surrounded—marble stoves, windows with panes, a lock on the 
door, silver chandeliers, &. Agantyr welcomes him as 
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Thorsten’s son, and Frithjof tells him the whole history of his 
love for Ingeborg and its consequences, and that he has been 
sent here to demand the tribute. 

Agantyr replies that his people are free, that Bele never 
tried to rule him, and that if his successor asks tribute he may 
come for it with his sword. Nevertheless, he sends for a 
purse ornamented with jewellery, which he fills with gold, and 
tells Frithjof that it is a present for him and he may make 
what use of it he likes. But he must spend the winter with 
him. 

The winter passes and Frithjof sets out for home. When 
they come in sight of Balder’s temple Ingeborg’s falcon flies 
out to Frithjof and will not be moved from his shoulder, 
trying to tell him something, but what, Frithjof cannot under- 
stand. 

They come nearer, and Frithjof sees a heap of ashes where 
his home once stood. Only his hound and his horse come to 
meet him. Then he sees Hilding, who tells him that King 
Ring had attacked the country. Halfdan fought well, but was 
beaten, and Helge fled. Then Ring demanded the hand of 
Ingeborg and threatened to take possession of the whole 
country if it was refused. 


Back and forth did his messengers ride, 
But King Ring, at last, carried off his bride. 


Frithjof, of course, condemns all women as false on the 
strength of this. They are pretty children, with virtue like 
ice in March and truth like the wind. 

Hilding tells him not to blame Ingeborg but the Fates, 
She had confided her sorrow to him alone when forced into 
this marriage to save her country : 


Lingering death and no peace in pain, 

Pulse throbbing loudly, heart beating amain. 

But tell no soul that my heart is broken. 

I will smart, but of pity I want no token. 

Like a daughter of kings I will bear my pain, 

But greet Frithjof for me when he comes again. .... 
The heart bears much ere it breaks with its lot— 
All-Father judges, I murmur not— 

“ All-Father judges,” said Frithjof dourly ; 

If I might judge, I would do it surely. 
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In the next scene a sacrifice is being offered to Balder.. 
The midnight sun is in the heavens. The sacrificial fire 
dying away. Helge at the altar. Frithjof appears, gives 
Helge the purse of gold, and then demands a combat for life 
or death by the light of Balder’s fire. Accidentally the- 
temple is ignited, all try to extinguish the flames, Frithjof 
most of all; but it is in vain. All is consumed, gold and 
silver run in streams on the sand. [For this Frithjof is again 
exiled. 

Three years he spends on the sea in his ship EHilide. He 
becomes a pirate and goes ever from one victory to the next. 
Then he turns his ship northwards to the “dearest isle,’ from 
the isles of Greece to which he had vainly tried to tempt 
Ingeborg to accompany him. 

He reaches his destination in safety, and then goes dis- 
guised to the Court of King Ring, where he is made welcome. 
Ring says he sees a likeness in him to Frithjof. He answers 
that they are related. The king tells Ingeborg to give him 
a goblet of wine; in doing so her hand shakes and some of 
the wine is spilled, for she has recognised him. 


When the winter comes an expedition on the ice is arranged, 
and Frithjof arouses admiration by his skill in cutting ‘‘ runes” 
with his skates. Then he shows his great strength, for the 
ice breaks and Ingeborg’s sledge and horse go into the: 
water. Frithjof drags them out single-handed. 

Now comes the part called.“ Frithjof’s Temptation ” : 


Spring has come, the linnets twitter, trees are budding, laughs the sun, 
Towards the ocean runs the streamlet, singing, ‘‘ Winter’s rule is done.” 
From its calix peeps the wild rose, sweet as F'reja’s glowing cheek, 

And in human hearts is waking hope and courage joy to seek. 


Frithjof is still living at the Court, imagining himself un- 
known, feeling that the pain of being near Ingeborg is growing 
greater than the pleasure. 

The king arranges a hunt, and Ingeborg makes one of the 
party. In silent yloom Frithjof rides by the king, regretting 
that he ever came back from the sea. Presently they two, 
the king and Fritbjof, are detached from the rest of the party, 
and in a lonely valley the king expresses a desire for rest. 
Frithjof tries to dissuade him, but he insists, and at last. 
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Frithjof spreads his mantle on the ground and the old king 
lies down to rest with his head on Frithjof’s knee. And as he 
lies there helpless, the temptation comes ; a voice says to him, 
as the “ Kleinmeister” said to Sintram: ‘“ Strike the old man 
and end your striving. Take the queen, for she is yours. 
No one sees you and the grave is silent.” But he listens to 
another voice, which says: ‘‘ If no human eye sees you, Odin’s 
eye is upon you. If you kill the old man sleeping, whatever 
you may gain by it, you will not gain fame.” And Frithjof 
casts his sword away out of his reach. 

The king had only pretended to be asleep to prove 
Frithjof, and now he tells him that he has known him all 
the time. He reproaches him but with his disguise, and goes 
on to say that he is old and must soon die, that after his 
death Frithjof shall have his kingdom and his queen, and till 
then shall stay with him as a son. 

Frithjof answers that he had no thought of treachery in 
coming disguised to the Court. His only desire was to see 
Ingeborg once more : 


All I wanted was to see her, see her once and never more. 
But, alas! I but relighted fires half-quenched, hurt wounds still sore. 


He cannot stay, for Balder’s curse still follows him : 
No peace have I in my country, no peace find within my breast. 


He will return to his stormy life on the sea: 


There is war upon the sea, 
I shall fall with joy ; and falling so the gods will pardon me. 


But before Frithjof can carry out his intention the king 
dies, leaving his wife and his kingdom to Frithjof’s care. He 
leaves a little son, for whom Frithjof is to keep the kingdom. 

Then follows the funeral, or “‘ Drapa,” of King Ring; and 
then the choice of his successor in full parliament, and 
Frithjof overrules those who think the king’s son too young 
to be chosen king, and promises to protect him and his 
house. 

This is agreed to, but the people urge that, for the better 
protection of the boy, Frithjof shall marry the boy’s mother. 
This, he says, he cannot do while Balder is still angry. It 
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was he who took his bride from him; it is from his hands 
alone he can receive her again. 

He goes to his father’s grave and appeals to him and to 
Balder. A vision is shown him of a new temple, and he 
takes this as an indication that he is to construct a new one, 
His gratitude is great that the much-abased may hope once 
more; that the arms of the wise God are again open to 
him. 

The temple is finished. Twelve maidens surround the 
altar dancing and singing. The song is soft and sweet, and 
it seems to Frithjof as though all his life of strife and 
struggle falls away from him: 


And human rage and human hate melt soft away, 
As melts the icy armour from the breast of rocks 

When Spring’s sun shines above. And nowa sea 
Of peace and happiness flowed o’er his hero-heart. 


And it was to him as though he had made peace with all 
the world, before the face of God. 
Helge is dead, but Halfdan approaches timidly, and Frithjof 


lays aside his armour and meets him: 
And hands, long parted, clasp in close accord. 
Ingeborg enters dressed as a bride : 


And over Balder’s altar gave her hand 
To him she loved so well—her childhood’s friend. 


MARGARET WATSON. 
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Art. IIL—THE APOSTOLIC AGE: HORT, 
DUCHESNE, WEIZSACKER. 


Judaistic Christianity. By Fenton Joun AntHony Hort, D.D. 
(Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co.) 1894. 


Prolegomena to St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and the 
Ephesians. 1895. Pp. 192. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers. 1895, Pp. 138. 
The Christian Ecclesia. 1897. Pp. 306. 


HE Apostolic Age is one which for many reasons must 
claim the best attention of students of Christian 
history or doctrine. It was the age which witnessed the 
production of the New Testament and the laying down of the 
broad lines that have led up to the Church’s order in regard of 
institutions, worship, and theology alike. And even if it be 
hardly reasonable to look in the infancy of Christianity for the 
matured organisation, practices, and beliefs of a later time, 
still we may expect to be able to discern, even in the earliest 
stage, the elements of the ecclesiastical system with which we 
are familiar from the third century onwards. The Apostolic 
Age forms a sort of exemplar by which later systems and 
beliefs may be tested; and therefore it has been the chief 
battle-ground on which rival claimants to represent the 
Christian faith in its truest expression have struggled with 
each other. Outside of the New Testament hardly any 
materials can be found to shed light upon the first century. 
But all materials, both those comprised within the New 
Testament Canon and those outside it, have in our day been 
subjected to far closer scrutiny and more systematic study 
than heretofore ; and without doubt our knowledge and under- 
standing of Christian Origins have been notably augmented 
by the discussions of the past sixty years. It seems worth 
while to take a rapid survey of what has been going on during 
this period, and to examine present currents of thought on 
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certain of the great problems presented by the Apostolic Age. 
And it may be assumed that the three eminent scholars whose 
names stand in the title of this article, representing three 
distinct great schools of thought, will help us to arrive at a 
just estimate. 

The late Dr. Hort, Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity at 
Cambridge, well represents the high level of biblical and 
patristic scholarship and criticism in the Church of England. 
His chief title to fame was his joint labour with Bishop 
Westcott on the Greek text of the New Testament; the 
patient, indefatigable, loving labour of long years, which, even 
if it prove not to be in all zespects final, may without exaggera- 
tion be said to mark a new epoch in the history and criticism 
of the Sacred Text. But Dr. Hort possessed also in a manner 
quite unusual the whole sweep of early Christian literature, 
and was thoroughly familiar with the products of modern 
research in all this field. Towards the end of his life he 
delivered various series of lectures on subjects bearing on the 
Apostolic and sub-Apostolic Ages, and these lectures are in 
course of posthumous publication. Four such volumes lie 
before us, and in the following pages some account will be 
given of their more important contents. 

There can be no need to introduce to our readers the Abbé 
Duchesne. His historical and critical work in many depart- 
ments has given him a very high standing indeed in the 
general estimation of the learned world. His Origines. 
Chrétiennes has, unfortunately, never been printed ; the volume 
is in lithograph, and contains courses of lectures delivered from 
1878 to 1881 at the Ecole Supérieure de Théologie de Paris. 
The lectures come down to the middle of the third century, 
but some hundred pages are devoted to the Apostolic Age, and 
the treatment, though brief, is fresh, and embodies the results 
of much original and thorough work. 

Dr. Carl Weizsiicker, Professor of Protestant Theology at. 
Tiibingen, is a representative of quite another school. He 
differs radically from Hort and Duchesne in that he rejects. 
the divine authority of the New Testament, and throughout 
takes up a frankly naturalistic and rationalistic standpoint. 
His “ Apostolische Zeitalter der Christlichen Kirche” * is a 


* Freiburg im Breisgau: Mohr. 1892. 
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very remarkable book, and possesses the advantage of being 
accessible in English.* It is much fuller and more elaborate 
than the other works to be here dealt with, as it runs to seven 
hundred pages ; and as the second edition appeared only five 
years ago, it may be taken as representing the present position 
of a prominent member of the dominant rationalist school of 
Germany. 

The most important problems of the Apostolic Age group 
themselves under— 

A. The External Growth of the Church, 

B, The Internal Growth. 


A. 
The External Growth of the Church. 


Under this heading fall all questions concerning the spread 
of Christianity, its emancipation from the trammels of Judaism, 
and the setting up of the Catholic Church as a public institu- 
tion and power in the world. The great impetus given to the 
study of Christian Origins during the past two generations was 
mainly due to the speculations of Baur and his disciples, 
known as the Tiibingen school. The theory advocated by this 
school was that a profound antagonism existed between the 
Jewish and Gentile sections of the Church, between St. Peter 
and the original Apostles-on the one hand, and St. Paul and 
his followers (St. Luke, &c.) on the other; that thus there 
were two opposed schools during the first century, differing in 
policy, and to a great extent in principles and teaching ; and 
that historic Christianity—the Church—is « compromise 
effected gradually towards the end of the second century 
between the rival schools, a sort of resultant of the two forces 
christened by the Tiibingen writers, Petrinismus and Paulin- 
ismus, The New Testament was read in the light of this 
theory, evidence of divergencies and of the process of concilia- 
tion were thought to be detected in its writings, and in conse- 
quence of such tendencies dates were conjecturally assigned to 
the various documents. Thus a very late date—so late as the 
second half of the second century—was fixed by the earlier 





* Translated by James Millar, 2.D. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1892. ‘I'wo vols. 
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disciples of the Tiibingen school for the composition of the 
Gospels, as a corollary of their general theory. But the steady 
tendency of recent research, during the past twenty years or 
so, has been to place ever earlier and earlier the date of the 
composition of the New Testament writings, and to recognise 
them more and more as genuine and authentic; so that the 
dates first put forward by the Tiibingen school are now given 
up on all hands as impossible, and the general theory on which 
they were based is practically abandoned as the key to earliest 
Christian history. 

But, as is commonly the case even in regard to erroneous 
general theories, it must be allowed that there is an element 
of truth in the ground idea of the Tiibingen school. Any one 
who reads the Acts and St. Paul’s Epistles with care must see, 
once his attention has been called to the fact—for it lies on the 
surface of the story—that not all at once, nor from the begin- 
ning, were the mutual relations and obligations of Jewish and 
Gentile converts to Christianity clearly understood. lather 
was it a process of development worked out by the force of 
circumstances, by the interaction of mind upon mind among 
the Christian leaders, the original Apostles and St. Paul, in 
the elucidation of great first principles and their application to 
concrete cases as they arose. The fundamental error of the 
Tiibingen critics lay in their gross exaggeration of the differ- 
ences, and their attempt to construct a history of early 
Christianity based on the presumed results of the investigation 
of these differences. 

Dr. Hort’s lectures on “ Judaistic Christianity” are an 
endeavour, at once candid and reasonable, to face the problem. 
Here, as in the other volumes, the reader cannot fail to be 
struck by the character of extreme simplicity. Chapter after 
chapter of the Acts, epistle after epistle of St. Paul, the old 
familiar words, are reviewed in a leisurely way, and everything 
seems almost elementary in character; but by-and-by, as the 
reading progresses, the scholarship of the author, the strength 
of the man, the solid background of learning the book 
bespeaks, dawn upon the reader, who at last becomes aware 
that new and clear light is being shed all around over a whole 
range of questions at once important and obscure. 

The keystone of Dr. Hort’s interpretation of the earliest 
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Church history is the distinction he insists upon between the 
different kinds of primitive Christian converts. He dis- 
tinguishes them under five heads: (1) the Hebrews, or 
Hebrew-speaking Jews, such in the fullest sease of the word ; 
(2) the Hellenists, or Greek-speaking Jews, mostly of the 
Dispersion, but to be found also in Jerusalem; (3) the 
proselytes, strictly so-called, Gentiles bound to the observance 
of the law; (4) the os@ouevor, or fearers of God, proselytes 
of a laxer kind, without circumcision, “followers of the less 
distinctive parts of the Jewish religion,” who “held a position 
intermediate between Judaism and a devout and purified form 
of heathenism;”* (5) the Gentiles proper, converts from 
heathenism. 

In Acts vi. 1, the word rendered “Greeks” in our Rheims 
version is in reality “ Hellenists”; Cornelius and the Eunuch 
were o¢Somevor, or fearers of God, and therefore, though 
Gentiles by birth, and uncircumcised, still Gentiles “ associated 
with Judaism in faith and partly in practice.” Coming to the 
account of the foundation of the church of Antioch, Dr. Hort 
points out that, in Acts xi. 20, Hellenists is a better reading 
than Hellenes, or Greeks (though from this Gebhardt dissents), 
and that the Jews of the preceding verse means Hebrews ; and 
further, that the Hellenes of Acts xiv. 1 and xviii. 4 were not 
heathens but frequenters of the synagogues, and therefore at 
least o¢3duevor. In short, Dr. Hort’s view is that, up to 
the first missionary journey, neither at Jerusalem, nor at 
Ceesarea, nor at Antioch, nor anywhere, had any one ‘as yet 
preached to men entirely heathens.” Should this view ulti- 
mately be accepted, it will bring out much more clearly the 
significance of the ‘solemn turning of Paul and Barnabas to 
the Gentiles at Antioch of Pisidia” (Acts xiii. 46); as also 
of their report that God “had opened a door of faith unto the 
Gentiles ” (Acts xiv. 27), which they gave to the church of the 
Syrian Antioch on their return—words not so easily under- 
stood if it was heathen Gentiles who had been addressed there 
in Acts xi. 20, a considerable time before the journey. Such 
a new departure as the wholesale reception into the Church of 
heathen converts would explain also why it was that precisely 





*  Judaist. Christ.,” 54; ‘* Ep. to the Romans,” 31. 
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at this juncture the zeal of the extreme Jewish section of the 
Church should have been aroused, and certain men should 
have come down from Judaea and taught the necessity of 
circumcision (Acts xv. i.).* 

Hort’s view is not shared by Weizsiicker or Duchesne,+ who, 
however, do not appear to have had before them the precise point 
raised. On the whele, it would be too much to say that the 
case has been proved; but reasons have been put forward in 
its behalf which must claim serious and respectful considera- 
tion; and there can be no doubt that, if the theory be true, it 
throws light on the earliest stage of the history of the Church. 
For it was in the year a.D. 50 or thereabouts that Paul and 
Barnabas in the synagogue at Pisidian Antioch uttered the 
words: “ Behold, we turn to the Gentiles.” As, therefore, this 
incident is, on Dr. Hort’s theory, “the true turning-point at 
which a Gentile Christianity formally and definitely begins,” 
it would follow that for close on twenty years after our Lord’s 
death the Church was composed of convert Jews, Hebrew and 
Hellenist, with a sprinkling of e@omevor, or men who 
before their conversion had been, so to say, associates in 
Judaism. In other words, for twenty years the great bulk of 
Christian disciples were bound to circumcision and the full 
observance of the Mosaic Law. And that a strong party within 
the Church demanded the same of converts from heathenism, 
appears again and again in the New Testament, and is recog- 
nised as fully by Duchesne as by Hort and Weizsiicker : 


“ Réduire le débat dont il s’agit & quelques contestations locales sur des 
points de détail, comme on le faisait autrefois, c’est méconnaitre le sens 
des textes les plus autorisés et l’importance du mouvement auquel ils 
correspondent. Si S. Paul parle si fort, c’est qu’il se passe quelque 
chose de grave. Si le Christianisme a fini par se débarrasser des liens de 
la vie juive, ce n’a pas di étre sans des déchirements profonds et 
douloureux,.” f 


And even after the freedom of Gentile converts from such 
obligations was authoritatively recognised, the binding force of 
the Law on Christians of Jewish birth remained, so that 





* « Judaist. Christ.,” 58-65. 
+ “Apost. Age” (trans.), i. 105; ‘ Origines Chrétiennes,” 17. 
~ “Origines Chrétiennes,” p. 26; (cf. the whole chapter, to p. 28). 
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the recognition of the Gentiles as Christians without the Law did not in 
itself change the position of those who had been born under the Law, or 
warn them to abandon at once the observances which they had hitherto 
followed. . . . This temporary duality within Christendom is constantly 
overlooked or misunderstood: but, if we think a little on the circum- 
stances of the case, we must see that it was inevitable.* 


The interest of this great settlement centres around the 
Council at Jerusalem and the episode at Antioch that was its 
sequel. The broad features of the story are traced in a few 
masterly outlines by Dr. Hort (pp. 65-83), and much more 
fally by Dr. Weizsiicker (i. 175-216). Both presentments 
are very remarkable pieces of historical insight and critical 
acumen in the highest sense. What, perhaps, is most striking 
is the manner in which they vivify the sacred narrative by 
combining the various sources of information, and analysing 
the influences and motives at work in shaping the conduct of 
the various actors. And there is surely nothing irreverent in 
so doing; we deal thus with the lives of the holiest men in 
later ages, and with the proceedings of general councils. The 
greatest saints on the most solemn occasions act from motives 
and on principles that may be recognised and stated; and why 
not also Apostles? Nor has Weizsiicker, any more than Hort, 
anything derogatory to them, any belittling of them: Peter, 
Paul, James, all alike are actuated by the highest motives, 
and are sincerely striving to work out a most delicate ecclesi- 
astical problem. Weizsiicker’s portrait of St. Peter’s character 
and mind seems especially good, and quite conformable to the 
general picture presented of him in the Gospels. Though they 
were Christ’s Apostles, still they were men; and as men it was, 
and not mere automata, that the Holy Ghost operated in them 
and by them. 

It has been said that the chief interest of the question at 
issue, the most momentous that has ever been raised in the 
Christian Church, centres round the Council at Jerusalem and 
the famous scene at Antioch, where St. Paul upbraided St. 
Peter to his face. These two episodes have long formed stock 
subjects of dispute in popular controversy; and so it may be 
of use to those engaged in controversy with writers of a 





* “ Judaist. Christ.,” 83. 
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different calibre from Dr. Hort to direct attention to this 
eminent and sober-minded scholar’s views upon them. 


There is nothing in St. Luke’s words which bears out what is often 
said, that St. James presided over the conference at Jerusalem. If he 
had, it would be strange that his name should not be mentioned 
separately at the beginning, where we read only that “the Apostles and 
the Elders ” were gathered together. In the decisive speeches at the end 
the lead is taken by St. Peter, the foremost of the Twelve. After 
Barnabas and Paul have ended their narrative, James takes up the 
word. ... Then again the words which begin his conclusion, “ Where- 
fore my judgment is,” cannot reasonably be understood as an authorita- 
tive judgment pronounced by himself independently: the whole context 
of what is said in verse 22 about the actual decision makes that inter- 
pretation morally impossible. The sense is doubtless “I for my part 
judge,” “ this is my vote” as we should say.* The point then is that, 
guardian though he was of the honour of Israel in the Ecclesia, he here 
throws his voice on the side of liberty. It is no objection to this view 
that he says simply ¢yo, not xdy : owing to his mention of the four 
abstinences his proposal could not be simply identical with that of St. 


Peter.t 
Of the scene at Antioch Dr. Hort writes: 


It is astonishing that any one should ever have thought this passage 
evidence of antagonism in principle between the two Apostles, though no 
doubt the proportion of conviction as to the force of different claims to 
authority was not identical. What St. Paul rebuked was not a doctrinal 
but a moral aberration of St. Peter: he was simply unfaithful to his 
own convictions. The temptation was doubtless a strong one: tho 
whole story shows that the decision made at Jerusalem had not really 
satisfied a considerable party in the Church of Jerusalem. . .. St. Paul 
does not tell us how the dispute ended: but, as he continued on excellent 
terms with the Jerusalem Apostles and yet went forward with an unen- 
cumbered Gospel in his hand, it is reasonable to suppose that St. Peter 
and the rest acknowledged him to be in the right. Otherwise the history 
of the Church must have taken a very different turn.{ 


Polemical capital is sometimes made out of the fact that in 
Gal. ii. 9 St. Paul speaks of “ James and Cephas and John.” 
Dr. Hort, however, with a mind wholly free from all thought of 
controversy, suggests that St. James being mentioned in the 


first place 





* Wetstein in loc. quotes Thuc. iv.16 for a still weaker ws éyw xplvw, (Dr. 
Hort). 

+ “The Ecclesia,” 79, 80. 

t “Judaist. Christ.,” 77-79 (cf. the whole passage). 
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might well be due to the fact that the adherence of James on the occa- 
sion referred to was even more significant than that of the other two, on 
account of his closer relations with the Jewish party.* 


There is a great temptation to linger over this highly inter- 
esting question of Judaistic Christianity as dealt with by Dr. 
Hort, and to follow up some of the side issues which it opens 
out, especially the discussion of the authorship of the Pastoral 
Kpistles. The author’s view is thus expressed : 


On the questions of their authenticity and integrity I shall say no more 
now than that in spite of by no means trivial difficulties arising from 
comparison of the diction of these and the other Epistles bearing St. 
Paul’s name, I believe them to be his, and to be his as they now stand. 
The supposed difficulties of other kinds se2m to me of no weight.t 


The fact that on so many similar questions the chief conti- 
nental critical schools have quite come round to the positions 
maintained by the great English scholars, Hort and Lightfoot, 
makes it, perhaps, not unreasonable to anticipate that the 
judgment of the latter on the Pastoral Epistles also will ulti- 
mately prevail. 

As against the old Tiibingen school, Dr. Hort maintains the 
essential solidarity of the Christian leaders, and holds that 
there was no real difference in principle even between St. Paul 
and St. James; but outside the Apostles, there clearly was a 
strong and active party of Judaising Christians in the church 
of Jerusalem, the stiff opponents of St. Paul and his policy. 
The fates and fortunes of this party are rapidly sketched, and 
the steps traced whereby it grew first into a sect, and then 
into the heresies known as Ebionism and Helxaism. And 
here, on the last page of the book, Dr. Hort speaks of the 
Clementine Romance. We shall look with interest for the 
promised volume of lectures on the ‘‘ Clementines;” for there 
is every reason for anticipating that Dr. Hort’s investigations 
into this difficult and almost unworked field will prove more 
serious and thorough than anything that has yet been done; 








* “The Ecclesia,” 79. 

+ “The Ecclesia,” 171. For a discussion of the question, cf. “ Judaist. 
‘Christ.,” 130-146. As regards the Epistle of James, Dr. Hort holds it to be 
“‘a true and authentic product of the Apostolic Age,” and that its author was 
James, the brother of the Lord, who became the first Bishop of Jerusalem 
(ibid., p. 147). 
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and, unfortunately, in regard to the ‘ Clementines,” contro- 
versy has run ahead of science, and has constructed a pole- 
mical theory involving a date for this literature at variance 
with the results of Dr. Hort’s investigations, as summarised 
by him in the following passage : 


The existing works, the Clementine Homilies and the Recognitions, 
are apparently independent abridgments, for very different purposes, of 
a voluminous book Mepiodoe Iérpov, which was current early in the third 
century. But of earlier (it is said, much earlier) xypvypara Mérpov there 
is no trace atall..... There is in fact not a vestige of evidence for 
either [the Book of Helxai] or the Clementine romance before the 
third century, and it is probably little if at all older.* 


B. 
The Internal Growth of the Church. 


Under this heading fall questions concerned with the idea, 
constitution and organisation of the Christian Church. The 
origins of the Christian ministry stand out here as being of 
singular importance; and as our three authors all deal with 
the question at some length, it will be of interest to compare 
their results. In England, Bishop Lightfoot’s name is espe- 
cially connected with the discussion of this problem, and his 
general conclusion was that “ at the close of the Apostolic Age 
the two lower orders of the threefold ministry were firmly and 
widely established,” but that in the New Testament and the 
writings of the Apostolic Age the terms episcopus and presbyter 
are synonymous.t From both of these. positions Dr. Hort 
dissents. He holds: { 

(1) That in each local ecclesia was set up a board of Elders, 
‘‘ for administration and in part for teaching” (p. 231), but 
without orders as now understood. 

(2) It is ‘‘ erroneous to take episcopus as merely a second 
title, capable of being used convertibly with presbyte:” 
(p. 190). 

(3) The term episcopus designates not any ecclesiastical 





* “ Judaist. Christ.,” 201, 202. On a previous occasion in these pages I 
pointed out that Harnack, Zabn, Lagarde, Lipsius, and Weingarten place our 
Clementines towards the middle of the third century. 

+ Dissertation on ‘‘The Christian Ministry.” 

t “The Ecclesia,” chiefly pp. 175-217. 
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office but merely the functions and duties of a presbyter: 
“«¢ Elder’ is the title, ‘ oversight’ is the function to be exer- 
cised by the holder of the title” (p. 191). And so episcopus is 
regularly translated “one that hath oversight.” 

(4) Similarly the term diaconus refers not to any office or 
order, but to functions; and so Phil. i. 1 is translated ‘‘ with 
them that have oversight and them that do service ” (p. 212); 
and “ chiefly, if not exclusively, the help of a material kind” 
—* ministration to the bodily wants” (p. 209) of the needy : 
—<“TIt was for a strictly subordinate and external function” 
(p. 231). 

(5) The various references to the “ laying on of hands” in- 
dicate merely a general form of blessing, and have nothing to 
say to later rites of ordination: though “largely practised,” 


it can hardly be likely that any essential principle was held to be 
involved in it. It was enough that an Ecclesia should in modern phrase 
be organised, or in the really clearer Apostolic phrase be treated as a 
body made up of members with a diversity of functions; and that all 
things should be done decently and in order (p. 216). 


(6) Similarly, ‘‘ there is, of course, no evidence for historical 
continuity between the Seven and either the Ephesian diaconi 
or the developed order of deacons of later times. The New 
Testament gives not the slightest indication of any connec- 
tion,” * . 

It will be seen that Dr. Hort’s interpretation of the evidence 
of the Apostolic Age on the whole range of questions embraced 
by the ministry, orders, Apostolic succession, the Eucharist, is 
on a lower level than Bishop Lightfoot’s, who holds that ‘“ the 
threefold ministry can be traced to Apostolic direction.” Dr. 
Hort does not once connect the celebration of the Eucharist 
with any one of these ecclesiastical offices or functions. It is, 
perhaps, not in itself surprising that, with nothing but docu- 
ments for a guide, the position just sketched should have been 
reached ; but it must surely be instructive to examine the 
method whereby a writer of Dr. Hort’s learning, sober judg- 





* Op. cit., p. 209. Contrast. Bishop Lightfoot’s view: “I do not see how 
the identity of the two [i.e. the office of the Seven and the later diaconate] 
can reasonably be called in question”; and his whole account of the origin 
and nature of the diaconate in the Dissertation already referred to. 
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ment, sincere love of truth, and deep reverence for Holy Writ, 
should have arrived at such conclusions from his study of the 
Sacred Text, of which he possessed so extraordinary a know- 
ledge. 

It is to be observed, therefore, that there are two methods 
of investigating the origins of any institution. The inquirer 
may fix upon some stage in the historical development of the 
institution at which it is possible to ascertain with sufficient 
clearness its nature and characteristics at that date ; and then, 
taking this as the starting-point, he may proceed to work back 
into the more obscure period, and discover to what extent the 
later features are discernible in the earlier stages. The prin- 
ciple on which this method is based is, that if there be real 
continuity, the later developments have grown out of the more 
rudimentary, and that it is impossible to understand the true 
nature of an organism or of its several parts in its initial con- 
dition, if we disregard the fully developed state. In this way 
ideas known to have been prevalent in the fourth or third 
century are allowed to reflect back light upon the earliest 
time, and to colour to some extent our interpretation of evi- 
dence in itself perhaps vague and colourless: the danger to be 
guarded against is the reading into primitive statements 
ideas proper to a later age. The other method is to begin at 
the beginning, and starting from nothing, to consider one by 
one, in chronological order, the several items of evidence as 
they occur, and thus build up piece by piece the history of 
the institution. The danger of this method is that we are 
apt to assume unconsciously that the institution is adequately 
measured in each age by the stray evidence forthcoming 
from that age, and that each increase in the evidence marks 
a corresponding increase in the thing. Now there can be no 
doubt that the impression produced upon the mind by a 
given piece of evidence will differ considerably according to 
the side from which it is approached. When working back- 
wards from a later to an earlier period we have in our mind 
a distinct background; we know what the institution actually 
became, and we are prepared and inclined to see as much of 
its later state in the beginnings as the evidence will reasonably 
allow, taking, of course, full account of positive disallowance. 
Working forwards, however, we begin with a blank, and 
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everything comes upon us new, our suspicions are aroused, we 
refuse to see in a piece of evidence anything more than is 
explicitly there, or to admit any interpretation that is not 
necessitated by the text; we ask how little need it mean? 
rather than what may it fairly mean? Now it is by such a 
method that Dr. Hort arrives at his view of the ministry in 
the New Testament. But, to come to safe results, the two 
methods must supplement each other, and I cannot but think 
that Dr. Hort has applied the one of them too exclusively and 
too severely. 

It appears to me that Abbé Duchesne’s treatment of the 
origins of episcopacy in its historical aspect * will at once 
illustrate what has been said and justify the judgment passed 
upon Dr. Hort. 

Duchesne, then, maintains, as do various eminent Catholic 
writers, that in the New Testament the titles episcopus and 
presbyter are synonymous, and that it cannot be proved from 
the text of the New Testament that monarchical episcopacy 
existed as an institution in the Apostolic Age. He further 
holds that in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, except the 
Epistles of Ignatius, the existence of monarchical episcopacy 
and of the threefold ministry is not to be found expressed. 
But the Epistles of Ignatius show unmistakably that at the 
close of the first century the three orders existed throughout 
Syria, and that bishops, presbyters and deacons were found 
there as distinct orders, fulfilling offices and performing 
functions substantially the same as in later times.t He shows, 
too, that by the middle of the second century monarchical 
episcopacy and the two lower orders existed as well recognised 
institutions in every part of the Christian world of which we 
have any information. That such a revolution as would be 
implied in the setting up of these three ecclesiastical orders, 
with their respective duties, functions, status, privileges, and 
character, as found in the middle of the second century, should 
have been carried out so generally and without leaving any 








* “Origines Chrétiennes,” 59-67. 


t It seems to me that neither Duchesne nor Lightfoot, in this connection, 
notices the significance of St. Ignatius’ words (Eph. 3): ot émioxomo: of kara Ta 
mépata opicbévres, though the latter scholar, in his Commentary, says: “ Ignatius 
would be contemplating regions as distant as Gaul on the one hand and Meso- 
potamia on the other.”’ 
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trace of the change is incredible. And thus Duchesne con- 
siders that the Apostolic origin of episcopacy, and the primi- 
tive character of the three orders of the ministry, may be 
proved inductively and with certainty from the facts of history ; 
the light reflected back from the known state of things at the 
middle of the second century illumining the obscure first 
period, and enabling us to interpret truly its phenomena. * 

Dr. Weizsicker, of course, altogether disbelieves in any 
Catholic conception of orders or ministry; yet, far as his 
position is from the Catholic, in regard to certain points his 
views are in fact more in accord with common theological 
traditions than are those of Hort or Duchesne. On the New 
Testament terminology, for instance, he says : 


The old traditional view [i.e.,in the rationalistic schools] that the 
bishops and presbyters were absolutely identical, does not stand exami- 
nation. It is only so far correct, that the former were chosen from the 
presbyters, and did not constitute an essentially higher order. But 
however much appearances may be in its favour, the opinion is question- 
able that the same men are called sometimes “ presbyters ” and sometimes 
“ bishops.” 


He maintains also, as against Duchesne, Hort, Lightfoot, 
and many others, that in the Epistle of Clement and the 
Shepherd of Hermas, bishops are distinguished from presbyters, 
and that the threefold ministry is recognised; and he holds 
the same in regard to the Pastoral Epistles, which he, of 
course, considers to belong to the second century, but which 
the others just named believe to be genuine. And in 
1 Tim. iv. 14, he sees the ‘‘idea of the reception of the 
charisma for the office of bishop through the imposition of 
hands by the presbytery.” f 

I think, therefore, that there is ground for considering that 
Dr. Hort’s treatment of the subject of the ministry and of 
orders is not satisfactory from the historical and critical stand- 
point. 





* Bishop Lightfoot, in his Dissertation already referred to, fully bears out 
Duchesne’s statement of the facts, and, to a great extent, his inferences from 
them. 

+ Op. cit. (trans.), ii. pp. 326-337. 

t Dr. Hort’s conception seems to be that the Church, as the living Body of 
Christ, possesses a vital power whereby she has produced out of herself, as 
part of her organism ministry, orders, institutions of all kinds (ef. p. 239.) 
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But this is only the concluding portion of the book. The 
first ten lectures, which trace out the primitive conception 
of the Church as manifested in the various writings of the 
New Testament, if not at all times attaining to the fulness of 
Catholic teaching, form a remarkable and an instructive piece 
of analysis; indeed, they are in some respects a notable con- 
tribution to the treatise De Lcclesia, that few, we venture to 
think, will read without acquiring clearer and deeper, and at 
places higher, ideas of the nature and office of the Church. 
Thoughtful and suggestive passages abound ; as where Dr. Hort 
expounds the various images used by St. Paul to bring out the 
ideal of the Church—-the Body of Christ, the Bride of Christ, 
the image of Building—and especially where he speaks of the 
unity and visibility and the corporate character of the Church, 
not only in the lectures on the Zcclesia, but also in those on 
the Lphesians, when defending the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle. There is a temptation to quote many such passages, 
but space forbids. We must pass on, merely directing atten- 
tion to the classified list of the different uses of the word 
Ecclesia in the Epistles and Apocalypse (“The Ecclesia,” 
pp. 116-118). 

One subject, however, must attract interest in any discussion 
of primitive Christianity, and that is the group of questions 
connected with the name of St. Peter. It goes without saying 
that Dr. Hort believes that St. Peter was in Rome; and he 
freely speaks of him as “the leading Apostle,” and ‘‘ the fore- 
most Apostle,” and of his “absolutely unique position in the 
early days at Jerusalem.” So much in view of the exigencies 
of the lowest grade of current popular controversy. Rising 
higher in the scale, we come to the interpretation of the rock 
in Matt. xvi. 18. After some remarks on the scriptural uses 
of the figure of building, Dr. Hort says : 

No doubt the singular pov riv éxxAnoiavy is meant to imply more dis- 
tinctly the building up of the whole body in unity. What our Lord 
speaks of however is not simply building, but building “upon this 
rock.” Itis impossible now to do more than say in the fewest words 
that I believe the most obvious interpretation of this famous phrase is the 
true one. St. Peter himself, yet not exclusively St. Peter but the other 


disciples of whom he was then the spokesman and interpreter, and should 
hereafter be the leader, was the rock which Christ had here in view.* 





* “The Ecclesia,” p. 16. 
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Dr. Hort continues, it is true, to say that “it was no 
question here of an authority given to St. Peter.” But what 
is of importance is that he considers ‘‘ St. Peter himself,” and 
not his confession of faith, to have been the Rock; though he 
thinks the other Apostles were included in the promise, which, 
therefore, was not personal to St. Peter. It is not a little 
curious that Dr. Hort’s great fellow-scholar and compeer, 
Bishop Lightfoot, exactly reverses these two positions. His 
commentary is: 


As a matter of exegesis, it seems to be more strictly explained not of 
Peter himself, for then we should expect é¢mi oo: rather than éxi rairn 
tn wérpa; but “on this constancy, this firmness of thine, to which thy 
name bears witness, and which has just evinced itself in thy con- 
fession.” * 


On the other hand, he holds that the words 


are directed with all the force which repetition can give them to the 
person addressed... . It is said of Peter here; but it might be said, 
and is said elsewhere, of the other Apostles. 


He differs also from Dr. Hort in recognising that ‘‘it is a 
primacy, a pre-eminence”—of a kind. The basis of the 
current Catholic interpretation of the text is (1) that the 
promise in this place was to St. Peter individually; and 
(2) that he himself, and not his profession of faith, is the Rock. 
It thus appears that each half has the support of one of the 
two most learned Anglican divines of our day. In face of this 
remarkable fact, we think we might hear less of the intrinsic 
absurdity of an interpretation each member of which is thus 
backed by such eminent scholarship. And this hope is in no 
small degree heightened on our finding that in Dr. Weiz- 
siicker’s opinion the passage represents our Lord “ as declaring 
that the Church would be founded on this Rock, and as con- 
ferring upon Peter supreme legislative power.” t Such is the 
meaning seen in the text as it stands by a prominent historical 
scholar and critic, who has nothing to gain or lose by anything 
connected with St. Peter, no dogmatic system to defend or 
prop up by reading into texts what is not really there. The 





* “St. Clement of Rome,” ii. 487. 
+ “ The Apostolic Age” (trans.), ii. 150. 
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view taken of St. Peter’s position in various parts of Weiz- 
siicker’s book is indeed remarkable. He holds to St. Paul’s 
list of the appearances of the risen Saviour, and says: 


The fact that Peter was the first to behold the risen Christ is his- 
torically the best attested point in all this obscure period. But it is 
eminently historical, since to it the movement owed its fresh origin, and 
Peter’s position in history is especially explained by it. He was un- 
questionably the first man in the Primitive Church. When Paul was 
converted to Christianity, he first settled everything in spirit and alone 
with Him who had called him. He felt that he must be independent, 
must shape his calling without human help. But after all was clear to 
him, he sought, as was natural, to come into touch with the Primitive 
Church. Yet not with the whole community; apart from any other 
reason, circumstances rendered that impossible. It was enough for him 
to meet with Peter. For this purpose alone he went up to Jerusalem. 
He was anxious to make the acquaintance of the man in whom he saw 
the whole of contemporary Christianity. The importance of Peter had 
been already recognised by the Master Himself, by whom he had 
certainly been distinguished beyond all his companions. It is just as 
certain that he preserved his pre-eminence, since he has maintained his 
position not only in a false tradition, but, so far as we can see, in history 
itself. But the source of this undisputed predominance, both in the 
earliest times and consequently in the further course of events, is to be 
found in the nature of the Church’s origin. He was all-important for its 
beginning, he was himself the beginning. He who first saw the Lord, 
who kindled and spread the faith in Him, whose own experience became 
that of his companions, was and could not but be head. His whole 
personal importance consists in this fact; without it there would have 
been no Church ; it cannot be rated too highly.* 


It can hardly be necessary to point out that the general 
impression made upon a serious and candid mind by the whole 
sweep of the phenomena is a fact, quite independent of the 
validity of the reasons and explanations offered to account for 
the phenomena. And in certain great questions of fact, such 
as this, the judgments of members of the leading rationalist 
school in Germany, being presumably at this date indifferent, 
cannot but carry weight. From this point of view the same 
critic’s comment on another of the Petrine texts (John xxi. 
18 ff) is of considerable interest, even though we question its 
exegetical correctness : 





* Op. cit i. 14, 
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That all this is meant to describe prophetically the career of the Apostle 
as a whole can hardly be doubted, and the connection of the separate 
traits is unmistakable. The conception thus obtained shows us Peter 
first in his earliest vocation as leader of the primitive Church. But his 
vocation takes him further in two stages, so that he appears at last as 
he who gains the Gentile world for his Lord, and leads the great collective 
herd to pasture. Then, however, he no longer went his own way: it 
was another by whom he was himself led. He followed the Pauline 


mission.* 


With the surrender of the old Protestant position, that St. 
Peter never set foot in Rome, some very minute controversy 
has arisen in recent years in England as to what precisely St. 
Peter’s connection was with the Roman Church. Was he 
bishop of Rome, or merely a bishop settled in Rome ?—for 
this is the point under debate among those who agree that 
bishops are the successors of the Apostles. The following 
noble words of Weizsiicker strike a higher note than is to be 
found in the arena of polemics, and raise the question to a 
more worthy level. When speaking of the circumstances that 
may have led St. Peter to Rome, he says: 


It would be quite in keeping with his character, if, after the storm 
which had swept over the Roman Church under Nero, he went to the 
city with the same faith-inspired resoluteness with which in earlier days 
he returned to Jerusalem from Galilee in order to re-create the Church. 
We cannot raise the veil which shrouds these events. But conjectures 
of this sort, and the assumption of such a last phase in Peter’s life, are 
supported as much by his character as by the splendour of the enduring 
fame which he won for his name.t 


And as the great controversy on the permanent binding 
force of the law, which had so profoundly agitated the Church 
in her first beginnings, worked itself out and reached its 
practical solution, and things were settling down into the 
shape that they were to take for ever, then, says Weizsiicker : 


the Roman Church assumed the character marked out for it from the 
first by its distinctive beginnings; it became the starting-point and 
centre of Gentile Christianity as the ethical and traditional conception 
of the Gospel. With this spirit it took irresistible possession of all 
around, and from it it derived its strength for an unyielding resistance.t 





* Op. cit., ii. 153, + Jbid. $ Ibid. 157. 
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And thus once again the old adage is illustrated in the case 
of the most advanced and scientific critical school of our day, 
that ‘“‘all roads lead to Rome.” Whether it is Caspari who 
is investigating the origins of the Apostles’ Creed; or Kriiger 
who is tracing the history of the fixing of the New Testament 
‘Canon; or Achelis who is reconstructing the earliest code of 
Church laws; or Harnack who is seeking for the pivot on 
which first turned the conception of the Catholic Church ; or, 
as here, Weizsiicker who is looking for the centre whence 
historical Christianity itself, ‘‘ the ethical and traditional con- 
ception of the Gospel,” overspread the world ; it is always to 
Rome that they are led, and in the early Roman Church that 
they find that of which they are in quest. It would be out 
of place at the end of a long article to dwell upon this 
thought ; but it seems to be right to point out what surely is 
a noteworthy and significant fact.* 

E. Curupert BUTLER. 





* Of course it is not intended to imply that any one of such conclusions 
may not be modified on further investigation. But of the general tendency 
of research there can be no doubt. 
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Arr. IV.—THE FRENCH EXPEDITION TO 
IRELAND IN 1798. 
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F the many expeditions equipped and sent out by the 
French Government towards the end of the last century 

for the purpose of invading the British Islands, two are 
especially deserving of notice. They were destined for Ireland, 
which was then, more than ever, the most vulnerable spot in 
the empire; and their history furnishes a conclusive proof of 
the ease with which a descent on our shores can be effected. 
Never in the days of the Bourbons had the French navy been 
so inefficient as it became under the Directory, when it had 
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been disorganised and enfeebled by the proscription of its 
most capable officers; and the supremacy of England at sea 
was far less disputed then than now; yet it was possible, in the 
case of the first of these attempts, for forty-five vessels, carry- 
ing over 13,000 soldiers, to sail from the port of Brest, to 
elude the vigilance of the English cruisers, and to cast anchor 
off the coast of Ireland, without hindrance. The undertaking, 
it is true, was a failure. The jealousy and ill-will which 
existed between the naval and military authorities at Brest 
had so retarded the organisation of the expedition, that its 
departure did not take place until the most tempestuous season 
of the year, and the fleet was scattered by storms and fogs. 
The frigate which carried General Hoche, the commander-in- 
chief, was driven far out of its course along with many others, 
but 16 ships, with 6400 men on board, entered Bantry Bay on 
the evening of December 22, 1796, and if a descent had then 
taken place a general insurrection would certainly have ensued. 
The country did not, however, owe its immunity from invasion 
to any precautionary measures taken by the Government, nor 
even, as has been stated so often, to the reluctance of General 
Grouchy to take upon himself the responsibility of disembark- 
ing the troops in the absence of Hoche. Grouchy, as we know 
from the diary of Wolfe Tone, was ready to begin the campaign 
with the troops he had under his orders, and Bantry was 
defended by a handful of militia who could not have offered any 
serious resistance; but the furious gales which swept that 
rocky coast rendered the anchorage insecure, and Admiral 
Bouvet, who commanded the squadron, fearing for the safety 
of his ships, gave the signal for departure before a landing 
could be effected. 

On the occasion of the second attack, which will form the 
subject of this paper, the invading force was more successful : 
a small band of soldiers was disembarked, a campaign of seven- 
teen days ensued, during which towns were taken and an army of 
superior strength was defeated, and if so much was accomplished 
by what might be regarded merely as a “ forlorn hope,” it may 
easily be imagined what the result of the preceding invasion 
might have been, if it had been carried out with an energy 
proportionate to the time and the labour bestowed on its 
preparation. 
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In the interval between the two expeditions an attempt was 
made to excite « revolutionary movement in England, accord- 
ing to a plan suggested by General Humbert and General La 
Barolliére, and approved by Carnot. Hoche had received orders 
to prepare it, and before leaving for Ireland he informed the 
Directory that he had raised a regiment which he had named 
“ the second legion of Franks.” It was composed of 600 men 
taken from the military prisons under his jurisdiction and 600 
picked galley-slaves who were stillin chains. The instructions 
given to this band of brigands were, to surprise Bristol, burn it 
and advance towards Liverpool, laying the country waste along 
their line of march ; but Captain Castanier, who commanded the 
ships which carried the Legion, did not care to run the risk of 
being intercepted in the British Channel ; he landed it at the 
little port of Fishguard, in Cardigan Bay, on February 27, 
1797, and sailed away immediately. Colonel Tate, the leader, 
a Wexford man, who passed himself off as an American, and 
who held a commission in the French army, seeing that the 
people showed no intention of rallying round the flag of the 
Republic, and that the militia was assembling from all sides, 
capitulated two days after the disembarkation. 

It is only just to add that this iniquitous method of making 
war by means of undisciplined soldiers and galley-slaves excited 
as much indignation against the Directory in France as in 
England. 

By the death of General Hoche in the month of September 
of the same year, the cause of the independence of Ireland lost 
its warmest and most influential partisan; and the defeat at 
Camperdown, in the following October, of the Dutch fleet which 
was intended to carry to Ireland a body of troops under General 
Daendels caused the Directory to turn their attention ex- 
clusively to their designs against England. An “ Armée 
d’Angleterre ” was therefore organised, and the command was 
given to Bonaparte. A careful inspection of the military 
ports soon convinced the new general that the French fleet 
would not be likely to obtain that overwhelming supremacy 
at sea which alone could render possible a successful invasion 
of England, and he advised the Directory to seek to undermine 
the power of England in the East. The Directory yielded to 
his arguments ; the “Armée d’Orient” was formed in the 
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month of April 1798, and Bonaparte sailed at its head for 
Egypt on May 19, a few days before the rebellion broke out 
in the counties of Kildare and Wexford. 

The French Government made no effort to assist the in- 
surgents while the struggle lasted, and it was not until the 
end of July, when the insurrection had been nearly suppressed, 
that an expedition to Ireland was got ready. It was to start 
in three detachments from the ports of Dunkirk, Brest and 
Rochefort. The departure of the first two was delayed for 
want of money, but the third, consisting of three frigates 
commanded by Captain Savary, and carrying 1036 men, and 
70 officers, sailed on August 6, owing to the energy of its 
leader, General Humbert, who obliged the municipality of the 
town to advance the necessary funds without waiting for the 
consent of the Treasury, and on August 22 it cast anchor at 
Kilcummin Point, near the little town of Killala, in Mayo. 

The choice of this remote district of Ireland for the dis- 
embarkation of the French troops is apparently unaccountable, 
for the province of Connaught had remained tranquil during 
the insurrection in the south-east. The United Irishmen do 
not seem to have extended their organisation among the Irish- 
speaking population of the west, and there was in that neigh- 
bourhood no large town, or strategical position, the occupation 
of which might exercise a decisive influence on a campaign. 
The explanation may perhaps be found in Mr. W. J. Fitz- 
patrick’s ‘“‘ Secret Service under Pitt,” where he shows that on 
April 23, 1798, Samuel Turner, the spy whose identity, so 
long and so carefully concealed, Mr. Fitzpatrick has succeeded 
in revealing, had an interview in Paris with Talleyrand, who 
was then minister for foreign affairs; and that, in a document 
which he left with him, a copy of which was immediately for- 
warded to the Duke of Portland, he assured him that ‘the 
spirit of the north was completely broken.” It was there, 
however, that the United Irishmen displayed most valour 
during the subsequent insurrection. In another interview on 
the 30th of the same month, Turner vainly endeavoured to 
obtain from the cautious statesman a promise that the French 
would make a descent in Ireland in the course of three months ; 
and Mr. Fitzpatrick believes that his object was to direct the 
invading forces to a part of Ireland less adapted for a rising 
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than the well armed and organised counties of Antrim and 
Londonderry ; and, by ascertaining the exact date of the 
invasion, enable the Government to be in readiness to repel it. 

The united sees of Killala and Achonry were then occupied 
by Dr. Joseph Stock, a distinguished Hebrew and classical 
scholar, whose narrative of what took place at Killala in the 
summer of 1798, published under the pseudonym of “ An 
Eye-witness,” is one of the most interesting and valuable 
records of those troubled times. The Bishop was about to 
hold his first visitation, and several of his clergy were staying 
with him at the castle of Killala. They had dined with him 
that day, as well as two officers of carabineers from the neigh- 
bouring town of Ballina, and the guests were about to rise 
from table, when they were disagreeably surprised by the 
unexpected news that the French had landed, and that their 
advance guard was within a mile of the town. The officers 
rode off immediately to give the alarm, and the garrison, com- 
posed of thirty yeomen and twenty men of the Prince of 
Wales’ Fencibles, was drawn up in the main street; but it 
could oppose only a feeble resistance to the superior numbers 
and discipline of the enemy, and after firing a few volleys it 
disbanded and fied, leaving two men killed and nineteen 
prisoners. General Humbert, who, in his report of the skirmish, 
states that the garrison was composed of 200 men, of whom 
only twenty escaped through the surrounding bogs, the others 
having been killed or wounded, then established his head- 
quarters in the castle, above which was hoisted a green flag 
bearing the national motto, ‘‘ Erin go bragh,” and at once sought 
to persuade the Bishop to acknowledge the Irish Republic; 
but found, to his surprise, that he persisted in remaining loyal 
to his sovereign, and was not even tempted by the brilliant 
offer of forming part of the Directory which the French pro- 
posed to set up in the province of Connaught. There occurred 
then a grotesque episode, of which the Bishop, who never lost 
his presence of mind in the midst of the rattle of musketry 
and the invasion of his home, gives a ludicrous description. 
Though the French had chosen his palace for their head- 
quarters, it seemed to the panic-stricken people of Killala to 
offer greater chances of safety than their thatched cottages, 
and numbers of them hastened to take refuge there. In 
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their terror and bewilderment they forced their way into every 
corner of the house, thronged the staircases and bed-chambers, 
and some even went so far as to thrust themselves and their 
children into the beds where slept the infants of Dr. Stock’s 
family. All that night the castle was a scene of tumult, 
from the ground-floor, where the French soldiers gaily cele- 
brated their victory, to the upper stories, which resounded with 
the shrieks and lamentations of the fugitives, some of whom 
sought to drown their sorrows in whisky, and thereby became 
still more uproarious. 

General Humbert, the leader of this expedition, like many 
other chiefs of the Republican armies, had acquired his know- 
iedge of the art of war and won his rank on the field of battle. 
Born in Lorraine, of humble parentage, he had led a wild life 
during his youth ; he had been dismissed from two situations 
for misconduct, and was earning his livelihood as a dealer in 
rabbit-skins, when the wars which were brought on by the 
French Revolution gave him an opportunity of emerging from 
obscurity. He enlisted in a battalion of volunteers, and was 
soon named general ; but, having sought to denounce some of 
his brother-officers to the Convention, he was obliged to leave 
the army and return to Paris. He then obtained a command 
in the war of La Vendée, and to him was entrusted, by the 
representatives of the people, Blad and Tallien, the execution 
of the royalist soldiers who had capitulated at Quiberon in the 
belief that their lives would be spared. The general does not 
seem to have produced a very favourable impression on Dr. 
Stock, who admired, it is true, his military talents and his know- 
ledge of his profession, but was repelled by the sinister expres- 
sion of his countenance and the brutality of his manners, 
which were those of a person sprung from the lowest orders of 
society ; though, indeed, much of this roughness seems to have 
been feigned for the purpose of inspiring terror, and he could 
assume, when he found it convenient, the deportment of a 
gentleman. 

The Bishop had a much better opinion of the French soldiers 
than of their general, and his description is worth quoting : 


Intelligence, activity, temperance, patience to a surprising degree, 
appeared to be combined in the soldiery that came over with Humbert, 
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together with the exactest obedience to discipline. Yet, if you except 
their grenadiers, they had nothing to catch the eye. Their stature for the 
most part was low, their complexions pale and sallow, their clothes much 
the worse for wear; to a superficial observer they would have appeared 
incapable of enduring almost any hardship, These were the men, how- 
ever, of whom it was presently observed that they could be well content 
to live on bread or potatoes, to drink water, to make the stones of the 
street their bed, and to sleep in their clothes with no covering but the 
canopy of heaven. One-half of their number had served in Italy under 
Bonaparte; the rest were from the army of the Rhine, where they had 
suffered distresses that well accounted for thin persons and wan looks. 
Several of them declared, with all the marks of sincerity, that at the 
siege of Mentz, during the preceding winter, they had, for a long time, 
slept on the ground, in holes made four feet deep under the snow. And 
an officer, pointing to his leather small-clothes, assured the Bishop that 
he had not taken them off for a twelvemonth. 


When the arrival of the French became known, the peasantry 
of the surrounding district flocked into the town, offering their 
services to fight, as they said, for ‘“‘ God and the Blessed Virgin,” 
to the astonishment of the Republican infidels, who treated the 
Catholic clergy with undisguised contempt; boasted openly of 
having driven the Pope out of Italy, and declared that they did 
not expect to find him again inIreland. In spite of the painful 
and dangerous situation in which Dr. Stock was placed, he could 
not but feel amused at the comical scenes which took place in 
the courtyard of the castle, when the chests of arms and 
uniforms brought over by the invading force were opened and 
the work of dressing the new recruits began. These wild 
mountaineers came down from the highlands of Mayo, ragged, 
uncombed and unwashed; they greedily devoured their abundant 
rations of beef, for fresh meat was to them an unknown luxury, 
and they were so impatient to put on the blue uniform of the 
Republic that they generally flung away their old clothes long 
before it came to their turn to receive the new. They were 
especially delighted with the helmets, edged with brown paper 
spotted to look like leopard’s skin, which were distributed by a 
naval officer who stood upon a cask and fitted them to any skull, 
even the largest, by thumping them with his fists. Washed 
and dressed, with their tall lithe figures set off to advantage by 
their accoutrements, these rude peasants seemed changed into 
different beings ; but they still took a childish delight in squan- 
dering their ammunition by shooting crows, and they frequently 
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rendered their weapons useless by inserting their cartridges 
with the wrong end foremost, and then trying to extract them 
by hammering the musket against the ground till the barrel 
was bent. 

But the greatest difficulty which the French experienced 
with their strangely assorted allies was to repress their love of 
plunder and their bitter animosity towards the loyalists of 
Killala, whose lives, continually menaced by the insurgents who 
filled the town, were preserved solely by the watchfulness and 
the courage of the three officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Charost, 
Captain Boudet, and Captain Ponson, whom Humbert left in 
charge of Killala when he marched for Castlebar. They could 
not, however, protect the surrounding district, and prevent the 
armed bands which wandered through the country from attack- 
ing and robbing the houses of the neighbouring gentry. 

An impartial historian must, indeed, acknowledge that the 
same spirit animated most of those who fought on the opposite 
side. ‘‘ Their rapacity,” as the Bishop states, when describing 
the re-taking of Killala by the royal troops, who nearly all 
belonged to the Irish militia, “differed in no other respect from 
that of the rebels, except that they seized upon things with 
somewhat less of ceremony or excuse; and that his Majesty’s 
soldiers were incomparably superior to the Irish traitors in dex- 
terity of stealing.” The French, on the contrary, invariably 
respected private property, taking only what was requisite for 
the service of the army, and offering in return drafts which 
they hoped to be able to honour at some future period. 

The day after the French had disembarked, a detachment 
was sent towards Ballina, where it met with a repulse from some 
carabineers and yeomen commanded by Sir Thomas Chapman, 
who followed it to Killala, but withdrew to Castlebar on finding 
the enemy strongly entrenched. Humbert renewed the attack 
on the 24th, when Major Kerr, at the head of some yeomen, 
offered a vigorous resistance, till Adjutant-General Fontaine 
turned his position and obliged him to retreat. The General 
then seems to have considered that his Irish recruits were 
already sufficiently well organised to be allowed to take part in 
the campaign ; for, on the evening of the 25th he set out again 
for Ballina, with 800 French and a body of Irish, which various, 
accounts estimate at from 500 to 1500 men, leaving behind 
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him at Killala a garrison of 200 men and six officers. He 
continued his march on the following afternoon, but, after 
advancing for some distance on the road to Foxford, where 
General Taylor held the long and narrow bridge over the Moy, 
with the Kerry regiment, some companies of the line, and a 
body of yeomen, amounting in all to 1200 men,* he turned 
to the right and passed round the northern extremity of Lough 
Conn, where he took a rugged mountain path along the western 
shore of the lake, skirting the base of Mount Nephin, and 
leading over the hills of Barnageeragh, by the pass of the same 
name. A small force could have held the defile without diffi- 
culty, but no attempt had been made to defend a road which 
was considered impracticable for troops, and had not a yeoman, 
who was visiting a farm situated near the pass, perceived the 
approach of the French, Castlebar would have been taken by 
surprise when General Humbert appeared before the town at 
eight o’clock on the morning of the 27th, after a toilsome 
march of fifteen hours. 

General Hutchinson had assembled at Castlebar since some 
time several detachments from the regiments then stationed in 
Connaught, and General Lake, who arrived on the evening of the 
26th, had the chief command. When the alarm was given the 
troops were drawn up in a strong position which had been already 
selected on a range of rocky heights to the north-west of the town, 
and commanding a ridge 1000 yards distant, over which the 
French would have to pass under the fire of the artillery. The 
royal forces were drawn up in two lines. In the first were the 
Kilkenny militia, 100 men of the 6th Foot, and a subaltern’s 
detachment of the Prince of Wales’ Fencibles. A detachment 
of the Fraser Fencibles, with about fifty Galway yeomanry, com- 
posed the second line of irregular formation, on account of the 
unevenness of the ground which they had to defend. Four 
companies of the Longford militia were drawn up in a hollow 
a little to the rear, and on the left of the Kilkenny militia. 
The cavalry consisted of detachments of the Carabineers, of the 
Ist Fencibles, and of Lord Roden’s Dragoons. There were also 





* “Tmpartial Relation of the Military Operations which took place in Ire- 
land in consequence of the landing of a body of French Troops.” By an 
officer who served in the corps under the command of his Excellency Marquis 
Cornwallis. Dublin: 1799. (The copy in the National Library in Dublin has 
interesting MS. notes by Lord Chief Justice Carleton.) 
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four six-pounders and a howitzer of the Royal Artillery, as 
well as the guns which, according to the custom of that time, 
were attached to each regiment of militia. The total, accord- 
ing to General Hutchinson’s report, amounted to 1600 or 1700 
cavalry and infantry, with ten guns and a howitzer. 

Wher the French troops appeared on the rising ground oppo- 
site the heights occupied by General Lake’s army, a round shot 
from one of the six-pounders threw them into disorder, and 
they fell back behind the summit of the hill to reform. The 
Irish recruits, whom Humbert had placed in front to cover his 
grenadiers, fled ;* but the General, in his report to the Minister 
of Marine, remarks that it was only what he had expected, and 
that their flight did not derange his plans, A second advance of 
the French was repelled in the same manner, and they again re- 
tired into shelter ; but, on coming forward for the third time, and 
after vainly attempting to protect themselves by driving a herd 
of cattle before them, they found it impossible to maintain their 
formation in column under the fire of the guns, and they de- 
ployed rapidly into line with open files.t It was then that the 
misconduct of the militia regiments threw the victory into the 
hands of the enemy; for, while the French were still too far 
off to be incommoded by musketry, the Kilkenny and Longford 
regiments began to fire at randum and without orders. The 
French then dashed forward, screéned by some hedges in front 
of the royal forces, and extended their line so as to outflank 
the militia, who were immediately seized with a panic terror 
and fled, in spite of the efforts of their officers to rally them, 
leaving the guns to be taken. The rest of the troops followed 
their example; but the non-commissioned officers of the Long- 
ford militia held their ground till overwhelmed by numbers, and 
the Fraser Fencibles were the last to leave the field.{ 

General Humbert’s report is somewhat at variance with this 
description of the battle. He states that his troops drove back 
a line of skirmishers and deployed under the fire of twelve 
guns. One of his battalions then attacked the enemy’s left, 
but had to withdraw under the fire of more than 2000 men. 


* “Impartial Relation,” p. 58. 

¢ Sir Richard Musgrave, *‘ Memoirs of the Different Rebellions in Ireland,” 
vol. ii. p. 153. 

~ Dublin Journal, September 15, 1798. 
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General Sarazin went to their assistance, repulsed the enemy, 
and although the English kept up a terrible fire of musketry 
for half an hour, he would not allow his soldiers to return it, 
and their defiant attitude disconcerted the English general. 
Humbert at last ordered a generai attack. Sarazin with his 
grenadiers overthrew the enemy’s right and took their guns; 
and the Chef de bataillon Ardouin drove the left into 
‘Castlebar. 

According to another account, that of Captain Shortall, who 
-commanded the Royal Artillery, Genera! Humbert was so sur- 
prised at the resistance he met with, that he decided to fall 
back on Ballina; and, to cover this movement, he sent General 
Sarazin with the light troops to make a false attack; but 
Sarazin, seeing the indiscipline and unsteadiness of the militia, 
changed his plans, gave orders to attack in earnest, and rushed 
in upon our forces under cover of their own fire.* 

Both the French and English descriptions of the battle agree 
that, when our troops had been driven from the field, a des- 
perate struggle took place in the streets of Castlebar, where 
200 of the Longford militia, a few of the Royal Artillery with 
one gun, and some soldiers of other regiments, held the bridge 
for above half an hour under a heavy fire from the neighbouring 
houses, and were dislodged and driven from the town only when 
the artillerymen had been killed or wounded and the gun could 
no longer be served. The retreat of the disorganised army was 
covered by Lord Roden’s dragoons, who recaptured one of their 
guns from a party of French chasseurs who had pursued them; 
but some of the fugitives, after a short stay at Tuam, continued 
their flight until they reached Athlone on the following day, 
having covered the intervening distance of sixty-three miles in 
twenty-seven hours. General Humbert, in the document 
already quoted, exaggerates not only the resistance he en- 
countered, but also the number and the losses of the troops 
which he defeated at Castlebar. He asserts that he was opposed 
by 5000 or 6000 men, and that there were 600 killed and 
wounded and 1200 prisoners. General Hutchinson’s report, 
however, as previously stated, gives a quite different estimate of 
the sum total of the small contingents from various regiments 





* Dublin University Magazine, Nov. 1846, p. 547 ; and Lord Carleton’s MS. 
notes. 
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which composed his army, and adds that there were 53 killed, 
34 wounded, and 279 missing.* The losses on the French side, 
caused chiefly by the fire of the artillery, are said to have been 
6 officers and 70 or 80 rank and file, 

The excesses and the outrages of which the royal troops 
were guilty during their disorderly retreat from Castlebar 
excited a spirit of disaffection which, until then, had not 
existed in that part of Ireland ;t and if General Humbert had 
advanced rapidly into the interior, it is probable that the 
example of the Kilkenny and Longford regiments would have 
been followed by many others; for the greater part of the 
Irish militia was at that time thoroughly demoralised. Lord 
Cornwallis describes them as being “ totally without discipline, 
contemptible before the enemy when any serious resistance is 
made to them, but ferocious in the extreme when any poor 
wretches, with or without arms, come within their power.” ¢ 
The ranks of many regiments were filled with United Irish- 
men, a fact which may, perhaps, account for the sudden flight 
at Castlebar, and the desertions to the French after the 
battle, described by Bishop Stock, who witnessed the arrival 
at Killala of over 130 deserters from the Longford and 
Kilkenny militia, who put on the French uniform and joined 
the rebel camp.§ But Humbert preferred to remain for a 
week at Castlebar, where he formed a provisional government 
for the province of Connaught and issued a proclamation 
calling on every man between the ages ot sixteen and forty to 
‘take arms. This delay gave Lord Cornwallis time to collect 
7800 men at Tuam; General Taylor assembled at Boyle 
another corps of 2500, consisting of small detachments of 
-regulars and yeomanry; and General Lake, who was sent 
from Lord Cornwallis’ army with the Reay Fencibles and the 
Armagh militia, joined them at French Park and took the 
command of the column.|| 

The expeditions which were to start from Dunkirk and 
Brest. were daily expected, and General Humbert, seeing that 





* “Impartial Relation,” p. 15; Gen. Hutchinson’s report in ‘‘ Cornwallis 
‘Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 410. 
+ “ Cornwallis Correspondence,” vol. ii. p. 394. 
t Jbid., Letter to the Duke of Portland, July 8, 1798. 
§ Bishop Stock’s “ Narrative,” p. 38. 
“Imyartial Relation,” pp. 24-26. 
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he was nearly surrounded, and that the people of Connaught 
showed no tendency to rise, thought it more prudent not to 
await the approach of Lord Cornwallis at Castlebar, but to 
send for the 200 men whom he had left at Killala and march 
towards the north-eastern coast, where the reinforcements 
would probably disembark. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived on the evening of September 4 at 
Hollymount, about thirteen miles from Castlebar, and learned 
there that Humbert had marched that morning in the direction 
of Foxford with 900 French and 1500 Irish. From what he 
heard the next day of the haste with which the French were 
advancing towards Sligo, he saw that he could not hope to 
overtake them before they reached that town, and he therefore 
sent word to General Lake, who was encamped at Ballagha- 
derreen, to follow them closely and delay their progress as 
much as possible. The troops under his immediate command 
he led through Ballyhaunis and French Park towards Carrick- 
on-Shannon, marching on a line nearly parallel to that followed 
by Humbert, so as to intercept all communication between the 
French and the disaffected in other parts of the country. It 
was a very necessary precaution; for, though the insurgent 
armies had been defeated and scattered in Wexford and 
Kildare, armed bands still held out in the fastnesses of the 
Wicklow mountains, spreading terror among the loyalists of 
the district ; and the arrival of foreign assistance might give 
rise to another rebellion still more formidable than that which 
had just been suppressed. The midland counties, too, were 
known to be organised, and might take arms at any moment. 
Even in the neighbourhood of Lord Cornwallis’ army an 
outbreak had just occurred, On the day following the de- 
parture of the French from Castlebar, 5000 peasants of the 
County Longford, armed with pikes and guns, and led by some 
of the gentry, among whom was even an officer of the 
yeomanry, had marched to attack Granard. The town was 
defended by 200 yeomen, who hastened from Cavan on hearing 
of the rising, and occupied a height which commanded the 
approach ; and though the rebels fought obstinately, making 
several attempts to storm the position, they were repulsed with 
great slaughter. Another band of insurgents in Westmeath 
plundered and wrecked Wilson’s Hospital near Mullingar, but 
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they too were beaten and dispersed by Lord Longford at the 
head of a few hundred yeomen and fencibles. 

Humbert’s troops passed through Swineford, Ballaghy and 
Tubbercurry ; at the last-named town they had a skirmish 
with a small party of yeomanry, and they were joined by a 
body of insurgents who came across the mountains from 
Ballina. General Lake followed closely on the traces of the 
French ; his column, of a little over 2000 men, was composed 
of detachments of regulars, fencibles and militia, and had for 
advanced guard Lord Roden’s cavalry and some of Hom- 
pesch’s dragoons, commanded by Colonel Crawford. From 
Tubbercurry Humbert marched towards Sligo, but his progress 
was checked by the gallant resistance of Colonel Vereker, who, 
instead of trying to defend the town with the small garrison 
at his disposal (856 men), marched out to meet the French 
with 250 of the Limerick militia, 20 of the Essex Fencible 
Infantry, 30 yeomen, and a troop of the 24th Light Dragoons ; 
in all 350 men with two guns. “He met the enemy near the 
village of Collooney, where he drew up his few soldiers so 
skilfully in a narrow pass between the river Owenmore and 
some hills, that he held his ground for an hour and a half, till 
the superior numbers of the French enabled them to turn his 
flank, when he was obliged to abandon his guns and retreat 
to Sligo, after inflicting severe losses on the republican troops, 
who lost 28 killed and many wounded ; while the casualties 
on his side were 9 killed and 27 wounded.* 

This small detachment defended the pass of Collooney with 
such daring that General Humbert imagined that it was the 
vanguard of a large force close at hand, which he could not 
venture to encounter; he turned aside, therefore, from the 
road to Sligo, and marched towards Manor Hamilton. While 
on his way he dismounted and abandoned three of his guns, 
and threw five others over the bridge at Drumahaire. There 
he probably was informed of the rising at Granard, for he 
again changed his direction, passed through Drumkerin and 
followed the western shore of Lough Allen towards its southern 
extremity, where the Shannon issues from it and is crossed by 
the bridge of Bailintra. 





* Letter of Colonel Vereker, Saunders’ Newsletter, October 5, 1798. 
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The French were so closely pursued by General Lake that, 
though they attempted to blow up this bridge, they were 
unable to destroy it, and the damage they inflicted was quickly 
repaired ; but when Colonel Crawford’s cavalry came up with 
their rearguard at Drumshanbo, a little farther on, it was 
repulsed with some loss after a sharp skirmish.* On the 
evening of the 7th General Humbert halted his men at Cloone 
to give them a few hours’ rest ; for, since their departure from 
Castlebar, they had marched 110 miles in four days, and they 
were worn out with fatigue. There he was met by a deputa- 
tion from the insurgents who had been defeated at Granard, 
who assured him that 10,000 men were ready to join him. 
This contingent failed, however, to appear, and the halt, short 
as it was, enabled General Lake to overtake the column a little 
after sunrise on the 8th. The troops of General Lake had 
marched all night ; but, on coming up with the French, he 
ordered the light company of the Monaghan militia, about 150 
men,t to mount behind the dragoons, and sent them forward 
under Colonel Crawford to harass the enemy, while the third 
battalion of Light Infantry marched to support them.{ In 
the meanwhile, Lord Cornwallis, whose army, after the de- 
parture of General Lake’s column, cannot have reckoned more 
than 6000 men, instead of 30,000, as General Humbert stated 
in his report to the Directory, had crossed the Shannon at 
Carrick, passed through Mohill and encamped at Ballinalea, 
so as to intercept the French on the road to Granard. General 
Humbert saw at once how useless it was to persevere in his 
onward march, if, indeed, he had ever entertained the idea, 
which has been ascribed to him, of attempting to excite an 
insurrection in Dublin, or taking refuge in the Wicklow 
mountains; his ammunition was failing, his soldiers were 
growing mutinous, and no help could be expected from his 
Irish recruits. 

He resolved, therefore, to obtain at least an honourable 
capitulation, and he drew up his small army in a strong 
position on the hills of Ballinamuck. The 200 men who 





* Letter from an officer in the Reay Fencibles, Saunders’ Newsletter, 
September 27, 1798. 

+ Sir R. Musgrave, ‘‘ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 175. 

{ Dublin Journal, September 15, 1793, 
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formed the rearguard, commanded by General Sarazin, laid 
down their arms when attacked by Colonel Crawford. The 
main body offered a determined resistance for about half an 
hour to the Light Infantry (about 250 men), supported by the 
Armagh militia, the Light Dragoons and three pieces of 
artillery, which (with the light company of the Monaghan 
regiment) were the only troops actually engaged ;* and when 
the rest of General Lake’s column made its appearance they 
too surrendered. About 1500 Irish still followed Humbert; 
many of them were killed fighting in the French ranks, but 
the greater part, who were stationed on a distant hill, fled on 
witnessing the defeat of their allies, and escaped through the 
bogs, where the cavalry could not pursue them.t 

There remained at Ballinamuck 46 officers and 748 non-com- 
missioned officers and privates of the army which had landed at 
Killala, and had so very nearly succeeded in causing a formid- 
able civil war in Ireland. They were marched to Tullamore, and 
brought from thence to Dublin on the canal under the guard of 
the Fermanagh militia. The newspapers of the day describe the 
picturesque scene presented by the long procession of barges 
laden with the prisoners, who were chatting gaily together and 
singing the “ Marseillaise.” They relate also how forcibly the 
leaders of the expedition expressed their indignation and 
loaded their allies with execrations when they found how 
much they had been deceived by the emissaries of the United 
Irishmen who had been sent to solicit the armed intervention 
of France. We read in the Dublin Journal of September 18, 
1798 : 


General Lake learned these particulars at Collooney: the French 
officers had expected, from the report of the Irish Directory and the Irish 
‘Committee in Paris, to have found here, as their friends, a numerous and 
well-disciplined army, headed by the gentry and chief landowners ; 
instead of which they found a sanguinary and ferocious rabble, whose 
only objects were carnage and plunder A fickle, barbarous, un- 
-couth and undisciplined mob of savages; the refuse of the country, 
unfit for action, and incapable of order, ferocious towards their allies 
and discordant among themselves. 


* Ibid., Saunders’ Newsletter, September 17, 1798. 
+ Letter from an officer in the Kerry Militia, Saunders’ Newslettcr, Sep- 
tember 13, 1798. 
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Although Killala is not much more than sixty miles in a 
straight line from Ballinamuck, and a little over thirty from 
Castlebar, no attempt was made to retake it till September 23. 
The three officers already named, who had been left there in 
charge of the spare ammunition when the garrison had been 
withdrawn, had succeeded by their unceasing vigilance in 
preserving the lives of the loyal inhabitants during the time 
that the rebels were masters of the district; they were, how- 
ever, continually in danger of being assassinated by their 
turbulent partisans, and though they took the necessary steps 
for the defence of the town on the approach of the royal 
troops, they did not conceal the pleasure they felt at the 
prospect of being relieved from a post which they had long 
found intolerable. 

The force which advanced against Killala was composed 
of the Queen’s County, Downshire, and Kerry regiments of 
militia, the Prince of Wales’ Fencibles, the Fraser Fencibles, 
a detachment of the 24th Dragoons, the Roxburghe Cavalry, 
and some yeomanry ; in all 1200 men, with five guns, com- 
manded by General Trench and the Ear! of Portarlington. 
The main body marched from Ballina, while the Kerry militia, 
the dragoons, and some of the yeomanry cavalry were sent by 
a longer road to turn the town and attack it from the opposite 
side. Bishop Stock states in his “Narrative” that he was 
unable to ascertain the number of the rebels, as many of them 
deserted before the fight began, while others entered the town 
while it was in progress; but he believes that they cannot 
have exceeded 800 or 900.* They occupied an advantageous 
position on some rising ground outside Killala, and sheltered 
themselves behind the low stone walls on both sides of the 
road; but they were so unskilled in the management of their 
weapons, and fired so much at random, that the assailants lost 
only one man killed and one wounded. The fight did not last 
longer than twenty minutes; the rebels, finding themselves 
outflanked, gave way and fled into the town, closely pursued 
by the Roxburghe Cavalry, which did not allow them to take 
refuge in the houses and prolong their resistance, but drove 
them through the streets, cutting them down mercilessly ; 


* ‘* Narrative of what passed at Killala,”’ p. 120. 
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while large numbers of the fugitives were intercepted by the 
Kerry militia coming from the direction of Crossmalina, and 
others were swept away in scores by the fire of a cannon 
placed on the seashore. The slaughter of the disarmed and 
scattered insurgents went on during the following day in spite 
of the efforts of the General and his officers to stop the 
carnage ; and the town, which had the appearance of a place 
taken by storm, resounded with the rattle of musketry until 
nightfall.* 

It is needless to enter into the details of the repressive 
measures which were adopted by the Government at the close 
of the hostilities. A court-martial was held at Killala to try 
seventy-five prisoners, another at Ballina to try 110, and 
troops were sent into the wild district of Erris to burn the 
cabins of the mountaineers who had joined the French, though 
it would have been a far wiser policy to have shown mercy to 
peasants who had taken no share in the insurrection till led 
astray by foreign intervention. But, sanguinary and vindic- 
tive as were the Government and its adherents, it should not 
be forgotten that the republicans who invaded Ireland in the 
name of Liberty, and who were, in a great measure, the cause 
of the rebellion, had proved themselves far more inhuman and 
bloodthirsty in the civil war which had shortly before desolated 
France, and that the massacres perpetrated under the rule of 
the Convention in Paris, Lyons, Nantes and La Vendée were 
on a scale far surpassing any which ever took place in Ireland. 

The expeditions which should have sailed from Brest and 
Dunkirk at the same time as that of General Humbert met 
with even less success than his. From Dunkirk there started 
only the corvette Anacréon, having on board a supply of arms 
and ammunition, about 250 soldiers, and some United Irish- 
men under the command of Napper Tandy. They landed on 
September 16 at the island of Rutland, off the coast of 
Donegal, where they distributed some copies of a proclamation 
calling on the people to rise, but the inhabitants of the island 
did not respond to the appeal, and when the invaders learned 
that Humbert and his troops had already been made prisoners, 
they re-embarked after a few hours’ stay. 





* Jbid., p. 124. 
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The expedition from Brest consisted of nine ships under 
Admiral Bompard, carrying 3000 soldiers, commanded by 
General Hardy. It sailed on September 14, but as it steered 
far out to sea to avoid the English fleet, it did not arrive 
off the coast till October 12. On that day, not far from 
Lough Swilly, it met the squadron of Sir John Warren, and 
was defeated after a fight of several hours. Wolfe Tone, who 
had founded the Society of United Irishmen, and whose 
enthusiasm for the cause of the independence of Ireland had 
induced the Directory to send out these fruitless expeditions, 
was on board the flagship Hoche, and when the prisoners were 
landed he was recognised and arrested. He was tried by 
court-martial in Dublin and condemned to death, but on the 
eve of the day appointed for his execution he attempted to 
commit suicide, and died of his wound on November 19. 

The last endeavour to invade Ireland took place on October 
27, when four frigates, carrying 2000 men, which had left 
Brest shortly after the expedition of Admiral Bompard, 
and were intended to co-operate with him, cast anchor in 
Killala Bay. ‘Their apparition excited considerable anxiety 
among the inhabitants of the town, and when it became 
certain that they were French, the entire population fled to 
Ballina, for the most part on foot, by muddy roads, through 
wind and rain, while troops were hurried up to reinforce the 
garrison.* Towards midnight, however, the terror of the 
fugitives was calmed by the welcome news that on the 
approach of an English squadron the hostile frigates had cut 
their cables and put to sea. Two officers who had gone on 
board the ships before their nationality had been discovered, 
and were carried away, declared on their return that the 
leaders of the expedition had informed them that their orders 
were to send the Bishop of Killala and his family prisoners 
to France, for having, as they said, betrayed the town to the 
king’s troops, and delivered up the ammunition left by 
General Humbert, and, in case they met with any opposition 
in landing, to lay the town in ashes. 

With the death of the founder of the Society of United 
Irishmen may be said to have ended the rebellion of 1798, 





* Bishop Stock’s “ Narrative,” pp. 143, 147. 
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which was, in a great measure, instigated and directed by the 
members of that society. With that insurrection came also 
to an end the incongruous and grotesque alliance between 
French infidels, worshippers of the goddess of Reason and 
persecutors of the Church, Irish Presbyterians who had re- 
nounced Christianity and embraced the doctrines of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, and Irish Catholics who fought with the 
crucifix at their head, and whose chief object was the ex- 
tirpation of heretics. Had this alliance been crowned with 
success the result would have proved fatal to the power and 
the welfare of England, but Ireland would not have profited 
much by its annexation, which would certainly have taken 
place, to a nation which, although it loudly proclaimed the 
principles of liberty, equality and universal brotherhood, had 
crushed the freedom and wrecked the prosperity of every state 
which it had invaded. The civil and religious liberties enjoyed 
by the citizens of the third French Republic, which is the out- 
come of the great upheaval of 1789, are not so highly de- 
veloped that they should inspire any Irishman with sentiments 
of envy, or with a feeling of regret that the fortunes of war 
should have debarred him from sharing them. 
D. Sampson. 
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Art. V.—THE COMMUNIONS, WITH THREE 
BLADES OF GRASS, OF THE KNIGHTS- 
ERRANT. 


OME ten years since Mr. Shorthouse published a story— 
“Sir Percival "—in which the death of the hero was 
described as taking place under circumstances of striking and 
apparently novel interest. The young staff-officer volunteered 
to lead an expedition into inmost Africa, amid fierce warlike 
tribes, for the purpose of rescuing an English missionary. 
Deserted by his native followers, Sir Percival succeeded in 
traversing the tropical jungle only to find that death was 
imminent at the hands of chiefs who had sworn to exterminate 
the whites from their territory. The two Englishmen were 
alone, and prepared for the end : 


“We have no wine,” he [the imprisoned missionary | said, “and I have 
eaten all my bread for the day. It was a tradition of the Middle Ages, 
of which perhaps you may. have heard, that if a man was dying on the 
field of battle, and if he ate three blades of grass with intention, he re- 
ceived the sacrament though other priest were none.” * 


In this passage the author of ‘‘ John Inglesant” probably 
introduced a modern public, unfamiliar with medieval thought 
and practice, to the knowledge of a curious and perforce 
neglected custom. The accuracy of the statement was ques- 
tioned. It was regarded as the flight of a writer of romance. 
But few homely facts are more certain; there are few for 
which evidence is so abundant and so indisputable. It is cer- 
tain that the practice of symbolic communion was widespread 
in the ages of chivalry, for the records of its existence are 
found alike in the pages of mediaeval fiction and in the 
chronicles of medizeval fact. This testimony ranges from the 
eleventh to the sixteenth century ; that is, from the day when 
chivalry was a dominant power to the period when its outward 
accompaniments were extinguished by the influences of the 
Renaissance. 





* “Sir Percival.” By J. H. Shorthouse. P. 294. London: 1886. 
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How comes it then, it may be asked, that (save among a 
small company of specialists) remembrance of the custom has 
been all but obliterated from the minds of men? The answer 
is partly to be found in the nature of the volumes where the 
proofs of the said practice are preserved. Ordinary readers 
searching for information respecting, let us say, the death of 
William Rufus, seek it from Freeman, not from the chronicle 
of Geoffroi Gaimar, whilst readers of fiction have recourse to 
pages of more vulgar excitement than any to be found in the 
cyclic-romance of the ‘“‘ Chevalier au Cygne,” 

Moreover, mention of the practice, even in these volumes, is 
no more than incidental, and is nowise deliberate on the part 
of the author. Record is made of the gathering and eating of 
the three blades of grass in the same way that the dying 
Roland is described, in the peerless ‘“‘ Chanson,” as raising the 
gauntlet of his right hand to God, his supreme liege Lord. 
Thus it was that the vassal testified loyalty to earthly suze- 
rain; thus a dying knight yielded his soul to his Maker. But 
the medizval writer lays no stress on either. Each is 
narrated as natural under the circumstances. Hence the 
necessity for what may be called a “ disinterment ” of tra- 
dition ere its prevalence becomes manifest. 

Again, language was a factor in the forgetfulness of the 
custom. Mainly among French writers has the practice been 
recorded. The English of the ‘‘ Morte Darthur” is mute ; 
the “Early English Metrical Romances” of Ellis may be 
searched in vain for notice of the fact. Probably the only 
distinct indications in our own tongue of the existence of the 
custom occur in a brief note in one of the reprints of the 
Roxburghe Club and in two or three paragraphs of Notes 
and Queries, If other instances be known, one hopes that 
scholars may notify them. Turning to the epics, romances, 
and chronicles which have survived in the ‘“ Langue d’Oc” 
and in dialects of the ‘‘ Langue d’Oil,” there is a mass of evi- 
dence, precise in its tenor and plentiful in its iteration, to 
establish the truth of this tradition. 

Before citing these proofs it may be well to glance at 
the nature of the circumstances of symbolic communion and 
its analogue of lay confession. The absence of a priest, the 
impossibility of reaching any church, are, manifestly, condi- 
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tions precedent and absolute in each case. Nor is it difficult 
to realise that a knight-errant’s life was familiar with these 
deprivations, Donning his armour, either alone or attended 
by his squire, a knight adventurous set out to redress wrongs, 
to enforce rights and justice. In his wanderings combat was 
inevitable, nay, welcome. The contest ended, either assailant 
or assailed was overpowered, wounded, or stricken unto death. 
* Death,” in other environment than that spoken of by a great 
son of St. Philip, “ death was proximate, and sacraments were 
remote.” In barren waste or forest path, far from parish 
church or abbey choir, the dying man turned to his need of 
the last sacraments. Ministers were there none. Extreme 
unction was impossible. There was no soft touch of holy oils. 
Yet confession and spiritual communion were within the 
knight’s grasp, and he seized them. God’s appointed minister 
lacking, the moribund confessed his sins in the squire’s ear; 
and it will be seen how fact proves custom, and how St. 
Thomas’ ‘‘ Summa” anticipates this emergency. Then followed 
the substitute for communion. Communion with the Sacred 
Host could not be received, but spiritual communion was pos- 
sible. And, as we to-day, the dying man spoke his prayer of 
belief, hope, adoration and love, ere yielding up his soul. Still, 
with that quaint literalness upholding so much of the real, 
intense faith of the Middle Ages—to make, so to say, his com- 
munion more real to himself—the knight plucked three blades 
of grass and ate them. It was no mere form. ‘ Nothing,” 
as Mr, Lilly says, “was ‘a mere form’ in the Middle Ages.” * 
It was no vulgar superstition. ‘The first fact about the age 
was its faith, not its superstition.” The culling and the 
consumption of the blades of grass was the simple, loving 
avowal of a believing soul, that, far from priest and altar, it 
had done what it could. The dying knight could do no more. 
And we may well believe that the act was accepted by Him 
whose compassion was once expressed in the words: ‘‘ She hath 
done what she could.” { 

Now, the death of an errant knight with such adjuncts is 





* “Chapters in European History,” i. 158. By W. 8. Lilly. London: 
1886. 
+ bid., i. 172. 
+ St. Mark xiv. 8. 
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no dream. Nay, it was of constant occurrence. Hereon the 
testimony of the Feudal Epics is decisive. 


FEeupAL Epics. 


Of the first epic period (ending with the tenth century) no 
vestige exists. Of the second, represented by the “Chanson 
de Roland” and two other poems, the results are known 
mainly in the form of redactions. ‘“Gestes” of the third 
period, stretching throughout the twelfth century, are numerous; 
and in them are to be found the first poetic (as distinguished 
from the strictly historical) records of symbolic communion. 
Similar evidence accumulates in later centuries. 

Take first the witness of ‘‘ Raoul de Cambrai,” a production 
of Northern Frauce. This poem has some historical basis, to 
say no more. It partly relates to the battle wherein the hero 
perished fighting in 943 against the sons of Herbert de 
Vermandois (the great enemy of Charles the Simple), and in 
its present form dates—but authorities differ—from the 
middle of the twelfth century. The chronology is that adopted 
by M. Gaston Paris, M. Paul Meyer, M. Léon Gautier, and 
Mr. H. L. D. Ward, our four masters in the literature of 
Romance. Itaoul, as M. Gaston Paris points out, exemplifies 
the warriors of his day. Faith was dominant, but since in- 
terior perfection was held difficult, its manifestations were 
frequently exterior incongruous acts. Thus Raoul is repre- 
sented as burning a town entire one Good Friday, a convent of 
nuns perishing in the flames, while shrinking from eating 
flesh meat on that day.* Twice in this poem are there records 
of the practice of symbolic communion. The first occurs in 
the account of a battle betwixt the combatants just named: 


Mains gentix hom s’i acumenia 
De . iij . poux d’erbe, q’autre prestre n’ ia; 
S’arme et son cors a Jhesu commanda.t 


(Many a gentle knight communicated with three blades of grass, for 


other priest was none. His soul and his body to Jesus he commended.) 





* Gaston Paris, “La Littérature Francaise au Moyen Age.” P. 15, ime 


dition. Paris: 1890. 


+ “Raoul de Cambrai.” Chanson de Geste, publiée par MM. Paul Meyer 


et A. Longnon. Société des Anciens Textes Frangais. P. 83, vv. 2428-2430. 
Paris : 1882. 
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“There is something very striking,” observes Mr. Shorthouse, “ in the 
expression of the old romance ‘ for other priest is none,’ as though every 
creature, even a blade of grass, might become a sacrament and a priest 
to the people of God.” * 


The second reference to the custom is contained in the lines 
describing the passing of Bernier, to whom Raoul’s death had 
been due : 

A icet mot apella Savari. 

De ses pichiés a lui confés ce fit, 

Car d’autre prestre n’avoit il pas loisir. 

. III . fuelles d’erbe maintenant li ronpi, 

Si le resut por corpus Domini. 

Ses . ij . mains jointe[s] anvers le ciel tendi, 
Bati sa corpe et Dieu pria mercit : 

Li oel li torble[n ]t, Ja color li noircit, 

Li cors s’estent et l’arme s’en issi, 

Diex la resoive en son saint paradis.t 


(At this word he called Savari. He made confession of his sins to 
him, for other priest had he no time [to summon]. Three blades of 
grass now he plucked, and received them for Corpus Domini. His two 
joined hands towards heaven he stretched, beat his breast, and begged 
mercy from God. His eye trembled, his colour darkened, his body 
stretched itself, and thence the soul sallied. God receive him in His 
holy paradise.) 


Savari, it may be added, was a layman, the nephew of 
Bernier; the passage is, therefore, an illustration of the custom 
of lay confession as well as of symbolic communion. 

At an early period there arose what M. Léon Gautier terms 
the “‘monomanie cyclique ”: the tendency to group a number 
of the chansons de geste in such a manner as to present & 
connected narrative either of analogous events or of the same 
hero's successive achievements. No sketch, even in outline, 
of the Romance fableaux falls within the scope of this brief 
paper; and the subject has, moreover, been dealt with in two 
brilliant and scholarly articles contributed by Miss Hayden to 
the pages of the Dustin Review.{ It must suffice to say 
that the next proof of the practice of symbolic communion is 
taken from “ Garin le Loherain,” one of the component parts 





* “Notes and Queries,” 4th series, IX., March 16, 1872, p. 224. 

+t “ Raoul de Cambrai,” P. 286, vv. 8438-8447. 

{ “ The Chansons de Geste.’’ By Miss Mary Hayden, M.A. DUBLIN REVIEW,. 
July 1890 and April 1894. 
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of a cycle dealing with a prolonged struggle between the 
inhabitants of Eastern and Western France. The poem is 
assigned by M. Gaston Paris to the latter part of the twelfth 
century. Limits of time forbid any analysis of the incidents 
in which these notices of symbolic communion are crystallised. 
Those who desire to pursue the subject may find such outlines 
either in the editorial prefaces of the poems or in the monu- 
mental “ Histoire Littéraire,* commenced by the Benedictines 
of St. Maur, and carried on by members of the French Insti- 
tute. In the poem of ‘Garin le Loherain,” the author 
narrates the circumstances of the death of Bégon. Bégon, 
attacked in a forest, after having overthrown three foes, is 
himself wounded in death : 


Trois foilles d’erbe a prins entre ses piés, 
Si les conjure de la vertu del ciel, 

Por corpus Deu les recut volentiers 
L’arme s’en va del gentil chevalier, 

Or en ait Diex et manaide et pitié.+ 


(Three leaves of grass he takes from between his feet, upon them in- 
vokes the virtue of heaven, for the body of God receives them willingly. 
The soul goes forth from the gentle knight. Now may God have mercy 
and pity on him.) 


Kindred proof is afforded by another work of the twelfth 
century, ‘‘ Elie de Saint Gille.” Elie, vexed at a test of 
valour suggested by his father, Comte Julien de Saint Gille, 
leaves home to encounter a wounded knight, the son of Comte 
Amauri de Poitiers, and cousin of Julien. He administers 
symbolic communion : 

entre ses bras le prist, 


Prist une feulle d’erbe, a le bouce li mist ; 
Dieu(s) li fait aconnoistre et ses peciés jehir.f 


(He took him in his arms, plucked a blade of grass, put it to his 
mouth. God made him know and confess his sins.) 


An Icelandic version of this chanson dv geste exists in the 





* Tome xxii. , 

+ ‘“ Li Romans de Garin le Loherair.”” Edited by Paulin Paris. Romans des 
Douze Pairs de France. Tome iii. p. 240. Paris: 1833. 

~ “Elie ce Saint Gille.” Chanson de Geste, publi¢e .... par Gaston 
Raynaud. P. 9, vv. 243-245. Société des Anciens Textes Frangais. Paris: 
1879. 
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form of the Zlissaga, made for Hako V. (1217-1263), but no 
mention of symbolic communion appears to have been in- 
corporated in the northern transcript. 

‘‘ Renaus de Montauban” may be cited as a proof of thir- 
teenth-century date. Some characters of the poem agree to 
dismount, confess to each other, and then communicate sym- 
bolically : 

Car descendons a terre et si nos confesson 
Et des peus de cele herbe nos acommenion. 


L’uns soit confes 4 l’autre, quant prestre n’i avon, 
Et die ses pechiés par bone entencion.* 


(Let us descend to the ground and confess ourselves, and communicate 
ourselves from blades of this grass. The one confessed to the other, for 
priest had they not there, and told his sins with good intention.) 


Advancing a step, let us proceed to the fourteenth century, 
which is equally emphatic in the nature of its evidence. 
“ Gaufrey ” belongs to one of the cycle-epics already mentioned, 
having integral relation to ‘‘ Doon de Mayence” and collateral 
connection with the “ Geste des Lorrains.” The chanson relates 
the fortunes of the twelve sons of Doon, of whom the eldest is 
Gaufrey, himself to become subsequently the father of the 
famous Ogier. At the outset of his poem, the ¢rowvere describes 
the family of Doon. The twelve sons have been made knights 
by Charlemagne, with the obligation of conquering lands from 
the Saracens. When about to depart for Syria, they are 
stayed by the arrival of a messenger from Garin de Monglane. 
Garin reports that he is besieged by thousands of Saracens 
under their king Gloriant, and appeals to his old friend for 
help. Assent is swift; the army is marshalled, and proceeds, 
with Doon as chief, and Gaufrey as bearer of the gonfanon 
and leader of the advance guard. When within sight of the 
besieged city, Gaufrey perceives a wounded knight, and asks 
who has been his assailant. The man replies that the caitiff 
pagans who hold Garin prisoner have wrought the evi!, and 
adds : 

‘“* Més je sui si navré, ja n’arai garison.” 
A icheste parole a perdu la reson ; 





* “Renaus de Montauban, oder Die Haimonskinder.” Nach den Hand- 
schriften zum erstenmal herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich Michelant. Blatt 
181. Stuttgart Litterarischen Vereins: 1862. 
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Puis a pris . III . peus d’herbe pour aquemuneison, 
En son cors les avale, en son cors le frans hon, 
Et puis est trespassé, Dex li fache pardon.* 


(But I am so wounded, I shall never have cure. At this word he lost 
his voice. Then took he three blades of grass for communion, in his 
body swallows them, the brave man. And then he died, God give him 


pardon.) 


“Floriant et Florete” is assigned by its editor, M. Fran- 
cisque Michel, to the same century. In this poem, Elyadus, 
King of Sicily, is murdered by his steward, Maragoz, whilst 
hunting, the motive being a passion for the Queen: 


Li rois chai pance souvine, 

Cui la mors angoisse et destraint, 
Et prie & Dieu qu’il li pardoint 
Tous ses mesfez et ses pechiez 
Dont il a esté entechiez ; 

Puis a. iii . pois de l’erbe pris, 
Seigniez et en sa bouche mis 
En lieu de Corpus Domini, 
Qui li face vraie merci. 

Atant s’en est l’ame partie : 
Jhesu la mete en sa baillie.t 


(The King, to whom death brought anguish and distress, fell prone, 
and prayed to God that he would pardon him all his misdeeds and sins 
by which he was stained. Then took he three blades of grass, crossed 
himself, and put them in his mouth in place of Corpus Domini ; may He 
do to him true mercy. Soon from him is the soul fled; may Jesus put 
it in His protection.) 


Previous illustrations have been culled from the dialect of 
Picardy and other variations of the “ Langue d’Oil”; the suc- 
ceeding excerpt from the Provencal of “Daurel et Beton” 
reveals the custom as familiar to the inhabitants of Languedoc 
and Southern France. The Duc Beuve d’Antone is assassinated 
whilst hunting by one Gui. The Duc asks Gui to give him 
the blades of grass that he may communicate before he dies: 





* “Gaufrey.”’ Chanson de Geste, publi¢e pour la premiére fois d’aprés le 
manuscrit unique de Montpellier, par MM. F. Guessard et P. Chabaille. 
P. 18, vv. 571-575. Les Anciens Poétes dela France. Paris: 1859. 

+ “Floriant et Florete.” A metrical romance of the fourteenth century, 
edited from a unique manuscript at Newbattle Abbey, by Francisque Michel. 
Printed for the Roxburghe Club. P. 13, vv. 340-350. Edinburgh : 1873. 
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E lo franx dux s’es vas lui regardatz, 

E junh las mas: “ Companh, si a vos platz, 
Ab de la fuelha e vos me cumergas. 

—Per Dieu” dit Guis, “ de folia parlas ! 
More vos tost, per o trop o tarzas.” 


Gui refuses the request, and the dying lord commends his 
soul and his son to God: 





Jhesu Crist senhe que en cros fos levatz, 

E denhes naiser per los nostes pecatz, 

Santa Maria (dona), ieu vos prec, si a vos platz, 
Mo filh Beto d’ente sas mas gardatz, 

E quer(e) vos quem perdones mos peccatz ! * 


(And the noble Duke looked towards him and joined his hands. 
Comrade, take the leaves, if it please you, and give me communion. 
Pardy, said Gui, you talk folly! Die quickly, you tarry too long... 
Jesu Christ, Sire, who on the cross wast raised, and deignedst to be born 
for our sins (Holy Mary, Lady), I pray you, if it please you, my son 
Beton between your hands to keep, and beg you to pardon my sins.) 





Gui’s refusal to give the symbolic communion is considered 
by the writer of the poem to be an aggravation of the crime. 
It were easy to multiply similar passages from the Feudal 
Epics. There are two in “ Les Chétifs ”—a mythical episode 
intercalated among authentic poems inspired by the events of 
the first crusade. Richard de Chaumont overpowers the foe 
Murgalé. The defeated heathen—all Saracens are pagan 
idolators in feudal verset—abjures his false religion, declaring 
that he believes in ‘‘ Mahoun” no more than 




















qu’en . 1 . chien porri 
Ains croi en Jhesu Crist qui de Virje nasqui.f 


Whereupon the Christian knight not only baptizes him, but 
administers symbolic communion : 





* “Romans de Daurele de Beto.” Chanson de Geste Provengale, publiée 
pour la premiére fois d’aprés le manuscrit unique appartenant 4 M. A. Didot, 
par Paul Meyer. P. 15, vv. 426-430; 435-439. Société des Anciens Textes 
Francais. Paris: 1880. 

+ Gaston Paris, “ La Littérature Francaise au Moyen Age.” 2iéme édition. 
P. 49. 

t ‘‘ Episode des Chétifs : La Chanson du Chevalier au Cygne et de Godefroid 
de Bouillon.” Publi¢e par C. Hippeau. Collection des Poétes Frangais du 
Moyen Age. Tome ii. p. 208. Paris: 1877. 
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Puis a pris . I . poil d’erbe et en . III . le parti 
Puis le bailla au Ture; masca le et engloti.* 


(Then he took a blade of grass, and divided it into three. Next he 
delivered it to the Turk, who ate and swallowed it.) 


Finally, at the Turk’s own earnest request, Richard proceeds, 
with many tears and real sorrow, to cut off the man’s head ! 

When, in the same poem, de Beauvais feels that death is 
coming upon him, he has recourse to the accepted custom : 


Il a pris . I . poil d’erbe, si le prist 4 seignier, 
En sa boche le mist, si le prist 4 mengier.t 


(He took a blade of grass, signed it [with the sign of the cross], placed 
it in his mouth, and ate it.) 


This accumulated witness of the Feudal Epics during suc- 
cessive centuries is surely irresistible. 


HisroricaL DocuMENTs. 


Criticism may, at this stage, raise the objection that the 
proofs hitherto cited in demonstration of the custom of symbolic 
communion have been gleaned exclusively from works of an 
avowedly imaginative character. The force of this objection 
is more apparent than real. ‘True it undoubtedly is that the 
chansons de geste concern themselves with adventures of a 
fictitious nature. But, apart from the fact that in many cases 
the personality of their heroes rests, in some degree at least, 
upon an ascertained basis of historical truth—-Raoul de 
Cambrai, for example, was an actual soldier—the description 
of the daily habits of the knights-errant is based, of necessity, 
upon no unsubstantial foundation. The writers of the chansons, 
if they were to secure the most ordinary acceptance for their 
productions, were compelled, as straightly as the novelist of 
this century, to make the environment of their characters, 
imaginary or otherwise, correspond to visible and recognisable 
fact. They depicted the daily life of their time as they saw 





* “Episodes des Qhétifs : Ca Chanson du Chevalier au Cygne et de Godefroid 
de Bouillon.” Publiée par C. Hippeau. Collection des Poétes Francais du 
Moyen Age. Tome ii. p. 209. Paris: 1877. 

t dbid., p. 222. 
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it. Hence their contemporary popularity; and hence their 
modern value. We may not agree to accept their testimony 
as to the mode of knight-errant life, and refuse to believe 
their witness as to the mode of knight-errant death. More- 
over, competent scholars hold the opinion that many writers of 
Feudal Epics were clerics, specially cognisant, therefore, of 
ecclesiastical and sacramental rule. M. Léon Gautier, it is 
just to add, brings the force of his great learning and unsur- 
passed acquaintance with the literature of the Romance 
languages in support of the opposite view. Beyond any other 
author he has emphasised the religious aspects of the chansons,* 
but he insists on their lay origin.f However this may be, 
there can be no question that the evidence of the Feudal Epics. 
is reinforced by the testimony of historical documents. 

Take first the rhymed chronicle of Geoffroi Gaimar, who: 
wrote the “‘ Estorie des Engles” about the year 1148. Of this 
chronicle there are four MSS. in existence: two in the cathedral 
libraries of Durham and Lincoln ; a second (marked MS. XIV.): 
in the Arundel collection of the London College of Arms. 
and one in the British Museum (MS. Reg. 13, A, xxi.), The 
complete text of what is affirmed to be the best of these, the 
Museum MS., has been printed by Mr. Thomas Wright in the- 
“ Publications of the Caxton Society.” Gaimar records that 
when William Rufus was shot in the New Forest towards the 





* L’idée de Dieu les domine et les pénétre. Cette constatation a d’autant 
plus de valeur que nos chansons des XI¢ et XII® siécles sont, dans notre 
Occident latin, les plus anciens documents véritablement populaires que nous 
puissions interroger sur cette qui, en vérité, prime toutes les autres: “ Que 
pensez-vous de Dieu?” La réponse de nos vieux poémes ne préte ici 4 aucun 
doute : ce sont les plus convaincu de tous les théistes. Leur Dieu n’est pas 
enveloppé de nuages. C’est ce grand Dieu qui a fait le monde de rien et qui 
le gouverne par son infatigable et infinie providence. CO’est le Dieu unique 
et éternel ; c’est le Pére tout-puissant dont I’ Eglise a communiqué la connais- 
sance au monde ;: c’est le Dieu des Papes, des Conciles et des Docteurs, mais 
c’est ce Dieu compris et exprimé par des poéttes populaires. I] semble du 
reste que, par un merveilleux instinct, nos poétes se soient étudiés 4 donner i 
ce Dieu les épithétes les plus significatives et celles dont leurs contemporains 
avaient sans doute le plus besoin. Ils l’appellent volontiers Diew Uesperital, 
‘Dieu qui est un pur esprit,’ et montrent par 1i quel abime sépare leurs croy- 
ances de la grossiéreté des cultes antiques. Ilsl’appellent plus souvent encore 
Deu le creator, Deu qui tout forma, et ferment ainsi la porte au panthéisme qui 
a dévoré l’'Inde..... La divinité de Jésus-Christ est affirmée a chaque page 
de nos vieux potmes.’’— Histoire dela Langue et de la Littérature Frangaise,. 
publiée sous la direction de M. L. Petit de Julleville (chap. ii.: l’Epopée 
Nationale, par M. Léon Gautier), tome i. p. 142. Paris : 1896. 

+ Ibid., p. 107. 
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close of that August afternoon in 1100, he cried out four times— 
the College of Arms MS. has three times—for viaticum, but that 
it could not be given him, inasmuch as the hunting-party was 
in a waste, and far from church or minster. Symbolic com- 
munion was therefore administered to the dying king: 


Une saiete el quer li vint, 

Més ne savom ki l’arc sustint; 
Mes ¢o disaient li altre archer ; 
K’ ele eissi de l’arc Walter. 
Semblant en fu, kar tost fui; 
Il eschapat ; li reis chai, 

Par quatre faiz s’est escriez, 

Le corpus Domini ad demandez ; 
Més il ne fu ki li donast, 

Loinz de muster ert en un wast. 
E nepurquant un veneur 

Prist des herbes od tut la flur, 
Un poi en fist al rei manger, 
Issi le quidat acomenger. 

En Deu est co, e estre deit ; 

Il aveit pris pain beneit 

Le dimaigne de devant, 

Co li deit estre bon guarant.* 








(An arrow went to his heart, but they knew not who held the bow; 
but the other archers said that the arrow came from the bow of Walter. 
There was an appearance of this, for he fled immediately; he escaped ; 
the king fell; four times he cried out, and asked for the Corpus Domini. 
But there was no one to give it to him; he was in a waste, far from a 
minster. Nevertheless a hunter took some herbs with all their flowers, 
and made the king eat afew of them; this he considered the communion. 
He was and ought to have been in God; he had eaten consecrated bread 
the Sunday before; this ought to have been a good guarantee for 
him.)+ 

The ordinary accounts of the Red King’s burial in Win- 
chester Cathedral state, as every one knows, that the body of 
the tyrant was ‘‘ buried as the corpse of a wild beast, without 


funeral rites or weeping eyes.” { Gaimar, on the other hand, 





* Geffrei Gaimar, “ Estorie des Engles.” Edited by Thomas Wright, F.S.A. 
Publication II. of the Caxton Society. Verses 6329-6346, p. 221. London: 
1850. 

+ “Church Historians of England: Gaimar.” Edited and translated by the 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson, M.A. Vol. ii. p. 807. London: 1854. 

+ 8S. R. Gardiner, ‘‘ Student’s History,’ i. 122. London: 1894, 
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speaks of the celebration of many masses and of an unusually 
stately service. Professor Freeman refuses credence to the 
reported ceremonial in his elaborate comparison of the con- 
temporary narratives; and it is, therefore, the more note- 
worthy that he raises not the slightest doubt as to the veracity 
of the king’s reception of symbolic communion. ‘‘Such a 
strange kind of figure,” he writes indeed, “ of the most solemn 
act of Christian worship was not unknown;”* and he recalls, 
in a note, a striking passage from Dr. Lingard’s description of 
the battle of Azincourt in 1415: 


At the same moment Sir Thomas Erpingham threw his warder into 
the air; and the men, falling on their knees, bit the ground, arose, 
shouted, and ran towards the enemy. This singular custom (Dr. Lin- 
gard adds in a note) had been introduced by the peasants of Flanders 
before the great victory which they gained over the French cavalry at 
Courtray in 1302. A priest stood in front of the army, holding the con- 
secrated host in- his hand ; and each man, kneeling down, took a particle 
of earth in his mouth, as a sign of his desire and an acknowledgment of 
his unworthiness, to receive the sacrament.t 
























Whatever may be thought of the trustworthiness of this 
attribution to the peasants of Flanders, there is unequivocal 
proof of the prevalence of the custom at an earlier date— 
during the first crusade, for mention of Professor Freeman’s 
illustration has necessitated chronological inversion. This 
crusade gave rise to a cycle of poems, written for the benefit 
of those who stayed at home. There is an admixture, it is 
true, of mythical elements; but, in the main, the facts are 
represented exactly as they occurred. The poems are history 
rather than verse. One of these, the “ Chanson d’Antioche,” 
deals with the siege of the Syrian city; and at this stage it is 
sufficient to quote in the briefest fashion the action of Rainaus 
de Tor: 

De l’erbe devant lui a-il trois peus rompus 

En loneur Dieu les use.} 


(From the grass before him has he plucked three blades; in the honour 
of God he uses them.) 





* EK. A. Freeman, ‘‘ The Reign of William Rufus,” ii. 331. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1882. 
+ Dr. Lingard, “ History of England,” vol. v. p. 27. 3rd edition. London: 
1825. 
{ “La Chanson d’Antioche.” Publiée par Paulin Paris. Tome ii. p. 235. 
Paris: 1848. 
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Dating in its primitive form from the year 1098, the 
“Chanson” was rewritten in the beginning of the twelfth 
century by Richard le Pélerin, and again underwent modifica- 
tion at the hands of Graindor de Douai in the reign of Philip 
Augustus. It is a “far cry” from the faith of the age of the 
first crusade to the Paganism of the Renaissance, when “ not 
only the infidel philosophers, who kept lamps burning before 
the busts of Plato and Aristotle, wrote and spoke as Pagans, 
but grave theologians and pious authors invoked Dii Superi, 
and warned sinners to repentance lest they should be ad 
inferni triremes damnatos.”* Yet from such a spiritually-arid 
waste students of history can cull, in all probability, the 
last flower of this devotion of a more believing time. 
The scene is the sack of Rome in 1527, and the narrator 
Benvenuto Cellini. Upon the event there is no need to 
dwell; the details are familiar to all. But the tone and 
spirit of the record—thoroughly befitting the’ character of 
the skilled art-craftsman and braggart ruffian, to say no 
more— indicate emphatically the change that had passed 
over Europe. Reverence had dwindled, and much else 
with it. The artist tells in his “‘ Memoirs” how he directed 
the artillery fire from the Castle of St. Angelo, how he was 
thrown to the ground by the fall of masonry, and was believed 
to be dead. Greek wine and wormwood were brought to 
revive him ; and, he proceeds (the translation is that of Mr. 
John Addington Symonds) : 


I wanted to begin to speak but could not, for some stupid soldiers had 
filled my mouth with earth, imagining that by so doing they were giving 
me the sacrament ; and indeed they were more likely to have excommu- 
nicated me, since I could with difficulty come to myself aguin, the earth 
doing me more mischief than the blow.t 


Between Duc Beuve d’Antone praying with clasped hands 
to his murderer for the symbol of the sacrament and the 
resentful scoff of Cellini there is a great gulf fixed. The 
Zeit-geist had surely never sharper or more suggestive contrast. 





* Cardinal Manning, Preface to Giussano’s ‘‘ Life of St. Charles Borromeo,”’ 
p. 7, London : 1884. 

+ “ Life of Benvenuto Cellini.” Translated by John Addington Symonds. 
Vol. i. p. 118. London: 1888. 






















O4 THE COMMUNIONS, WITH THREE BLADES 


The first citation of authentic historical documents respecting 
symbolic communion had reference to an occurrence in the 
eleventh, and the last to one in the sixteenth century; and 
they will probably be held to have established, taken in con- 
junction with the witness of the Feudal Epics, the truth of 
the tradition. 


Lay CONFESSION. 





One word as to lay confession. Passages have been quoted 
from ‘“‘ Raoul de Cambrai” and from ‘ Renaus de Montauban,” 
which show what was the habit of the heroes of the Feudal Epics. 
By far the most notable example is to be found, however, in 
“* Aliscans,” where, in a passage full at once of pathos and of the 
i} most tender and exquisite beauty, a dying boy of fifteen 
q summers confesses to his uncle, and makes his first and last 
communion, ‘Too long for citation here, it may be read in 
the article from the pen of Miss Hayden, which has been 
already mentioned. In this matter of lay confession the his- 
torical records are again in unison with the romancers’ verse. 
Nor is this all. Theologians of indisputable authority, Peter 
Lombard and Saint Thomas Aquinas, recognising the needs of 
their day, have done more than acknowledge the value of the 
custom, They enjoin it. “Si tamen,” writes the Master of 
the Sentences : 








Si tamen defuerit sacerdos, proximo vel socio est facienda confessio. 
Sed curet quisque sacerdotem querere, qui sciat ligare et solvere.* 














(If a priest be wanting, the confession should be made to a companion 
or associate. But let him try to seek a priest who can bind and 
loose.) 


No less clear is the dictum of Saint Thomas: 





In necessitate etiam laicus vicem sacerdotis supplet, ut ei confessio 
fieri possit. . . . . Sed quando necessitas imminet, debet facere poenitens 
quod ex parte sua est, scilicet conteri et confiteri cui potest : qui quamvis 
sacramentum perficere non possit ut faciat id quod ex parte sacerdotis 
est, absolutionem scilicet ; defectum tamen sacerdotis summus sacerdos 
supplet.+ 





* “ Petri Lombardi Sententiarum Libri IV.” Lib. iv. dist. 17, E. Lovanii: 
1568. 
t+ “Summa S. Thome Aquinatis.” Supp. III. Partis, Quest. viii., art. 2. 
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(In case of necessity a layman may supply the place of a priest, so that 
confession may be made to him..... But when necessity urges, the 
penitent should do what lies in his power, and confess to whomsoever he 
can: who, although he cannot complete and perfect the sacrament by 
absolving, as a priest, yet the High Priest [O. B. L. Jesus Christ] will 
make good the deficiency.) 


The story of the last moments of the Chevalier Bayard, who 
died in 1524, resembles nothing so much as the doctrine of 
Peter Lombard transmuted into deed : 


Mais cOme dieu le voulut pmettre fut tire ung coup de hacquebouze 
dont la pierre le vint frapper au travers des rains et luy rompit tout le 
gros os de leschine. Quat il sentit le coup se print a crier Jesus/, et 
puis dit. Helas mon dieu je suis mort / si prit son espee par la poignee 
et baisa la croisee en signe de la croix et en disant tout hault. Miserere 
mei deus scdm magnam misericordiad tuam / devint incontinent tout 
blesme come failly des esperitz et cuyda tumber Mais il eut encores le 
cueur de prendre larson de la selle et demoura en estant iusques a ce que 
ung ieune gentil home son maistre dhostel luy ayda a descendre et le 
mist soubz ung arbre. 

Ses povres serviteurs domesticques estoict tout transsiz / entre lesquelz 
estoit son povre maitre dhostel q ne labandonna jamais Et se confessa 
le bon chevalier a luy par faulte de prestre..... 

Il demoura encores en vie deux ou trois heures / et par les ennemys 
luy fut tendu ung beau pavillon et ung lit de camp surquoy il fut couche 
/ et luy fut amene ung prestre auquel devotemét se cifessa.* 


The translation is that of Sara Coleridge : 


(But it so fell out, by the sufferance of God, that a stone, discharged 
from an hacquebouze, struck him across the loins, and completely fractured 
his spine. As soon as he felt the blow he cried out, “ Jesus /” and then 
“Oh God! Iam slain.” He took hold of his sword by the handle, and 
kissed the cruciform hilt thereof, in allusion to the cross, exclaiming 
aloud: “ Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam tuam.” 
After that he waxed quite pale, as one swooning, and nearly fell: but he 
still had strength to grasp the saddle-bow, and remained in this posture 
till a young Gentleman, his steward, helped him to dismount, and placed 
him under a tree. .... 

His miserable domestics were in a trance of grief; among them was 
his poor steward, who never quitted his side; and to him the good 
knight confessed for want of a priest..... 

He lived two or three hours longer, his enemies spreading a fine 





* “Ta tresioyeuse plaisante et recreative hystoire composee par le loyal 
serviteur des faiz gestes triumphes et prouesses du bon chevalier sans paour 
et sans reprouche le gentil seigneur de Bayart.’’ Chap. 64, 65, f. 95 verso, 96, 
96 verso. Paris: 1527. 
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pavilion for him, and laying him upon a camp-bed ; also a priest was 
brought, to whom he confessed devoutly.)* 


Another example of French familiarity with the custom is 
set forth in the fascinating Chronicle of the Sire de Joinville, 
the companion-in-arms of Saint Louis during the sixth 
crusade, How the king was taken prisoner at Damietta in 
the year 1250 is known to all. Joinville narrates what 
occurred when a band of Saracens boarded the galley in which 
he and other knightly captives were confined : 


Ils entrerent bien en nostre Gallée environ trente portans es mains 
leurs espées toutes nues, & au col leurs haches d’armes. et ie 
demandai alors a Monsieur Baudoin de Belun, qui entendoit bien Sarra- 
zinois, que c’estoit que ces gens disoient: & il me respondit, qu’ils 
disoient qu’il nous venoient coupper les testes: & titost ie vi vne 
grosse trouppe de nos gens qui 1a estoient, qui se confessoient a vn 
religieus de la Trinité, qui estoit au Comte de Flandres: mais quant a 
moi, ie n’avois que faire de cdfesseur, car ie vous promets qu’il ne me 
souvenoit d’aucun mal que i’eusse fait: en sorte que ie ne pensois qu’a 
recevoir le coup de la mort. Si m’agenoilla aupres d’un des Sarrazins, 
lui tendat le col, & disant ces mots, & en faisant le signe de la Croix 
(Ainsi mourut sainte Agnes). Aupres de moi tout a costé, s’agenoilla 
messire Gui de Belun Cénestable de Chyppre, & se confessa a moi, & ie 
lui donnai l’absolution, selon ma puissance: mais ie vous asseure 
qu’oncques il ne me souvient de chose qu’il m’eut ditte.t 


(About thirty of them entered our galley with their swords drawn, and 
their battle-axes on their necks. I asked Sir Baldwin d’Ebelin, who 
understood Saracenic, what they were saying. And he replied, that they 
said they were come to cut off our heads ; and shortly after I saw a large 
body of our men on board confessing themselves to a monk of La Trinité, 
who had accompanied the Count of Flanders. With regard to myself, I 
no longer thought of any sin or evil I had done, but that I was about to 
receive my death: in consequence, I fell on my knees at the feet of one 
of them, and, making the sign of the cross, said: “‘ Thus died St. Agnes.” 
Sir Guy d’Ebelin, constable of Cyprus, knelt beside me, and confessed 
himself to me; and I gave him such absolution as God was pleased to 
grant me the power of bestowing; but of all things he had said to me, 
when I arose up I conld not remember one of them.){ 





* “History of the Chevalier Bayard.” By the Loyal Servant. Vol. ii. 
pp. 219, 224, 227. London: 1825. 

+ ‘‘L’histoire & Cronique du Treschretien Roy S. Loys, IX. du nom, & 
XLIIII. Roy de France.” Escritte par feu messire Ian Sire, seigneur de 

i A Poitiers, De l’Imprimerie d’Enguilbert de Marnef (1535 ?) 

feuil LXXXII. et verso. 

t “Memoirs of John Lord de Joinville.” Written by Himself. Translated 
by Thomas Johnes, Esq. Vol. i. p. 176. At the Hafod Press: 1807. 
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Our English annals offer, however, the most striking, 
because the most authoritative, illustration. During the 
prevalence in 1349 of the pestilence known as the Black 
Death, lay confession was practised in Somersetshire by the 
express direction of the bishop of the diocese. To Dom Aidan 
Gasquet is due the distinction of being the first among 
English historians to point out the full significance and 
momentous consequences of that appalling visitation. The 
learned Benedictine traces the arrival of the plague at Mel- 
combe Regis or Weymouth in 1348, and its rapid progress 
over Devon, Dorset and Somerset, with the other counties 
comprised in the dioceses of Salisbury, Exeter and Wells; and 
adds : 

So terrible had been the effect of the scourge among the clergy of 


Somerset that, as early as January 17, 1349, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells felt himself constrained to address a letter of advice to his flock. 


Dr. Gasquet quotes this document at considerable length : 


The contagious nature of the present pestilence, which is ever spread- 
ing itself far and wide (writes the Bishop) has left many parish churches 
and other cures, and consequently the people of our diocese, destitute of 
curates and priests. And inasmuch as priests cannot be found who are 
willing out of zeal, devotion, or for a stipend to undertake the care of 
the foresaid places, and to visit the sick and administer to them the 
Sacraments of the Church (perchance for dread of the infection and 
contagion), many, as we understand, are dying without the Sacrament of 
Penance. These, too, are ignorant of what ought to be done in such 
necessity, and believe that no confession of their sins, even in a case of 
such need, is useful or meritorious, unless made to a priest having the 
keys of the Church. Therefore, desiring, as we are bound to do, the 
salvation of souls, and ever watching to bring back the wandering from 
the crooked paths of error, we, on the obedience you have sworn to us, 
urgently enjoin upon you and command you—rectors, vicars, and parish 
priests—in all your churches, and you deans, in such places of your 
deaneries as are destitute of the consolation of priests, that you at once 
and publicly instruct and induce, yourselves or by some other, all who 
are sick of the present malady, or who shall happen to be taken ill, that 
in articulo mortis, if they are not able to obtain any priest, they should 
make confession of their sins (according to the teaching of the Apostle) 
even to a layman, and, if a man is not at hand, then to a woman.* 





* “The Great Pestilence (A.D. 1348-9), now commonly known as The 
Black Death.” By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D.,0.8.B. P. 81. London: 1893. 
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Knight-errant custom, theological teaching, and ecclesiastical 
direction are now conclusively seen to have existed in practical 


unity. 

And so there is an end. No more stupid folly can prevail 
than to be blind to the merits of our own time, to depreciate 
the men and manners of even our jin de siecle. Still, these 
glimpses of the piety of the past may prompt a doubt whether 
the ‘‘ run-and-read” philosophy of the multitude is always an 
adequate expression of the phenomena of chivalry. ‘‘ Knights 
had their work to do in their day, but their times are gone, 
and they are no longer wanted.” A cheap verdict, and, in 
its deepest meaning, untrue. One of those “ brawling judg- 
ments” which, the poet tells us, are sometimes delivered 
“ unashamed, on all things all day long.” Perennial is the 
need for the spirit of chivalry. For its spirit in life: by the 
raising of man’s life to a nobler plane by the constant vision 
of an ideal ; by a singleness of thought and action pointing to 
one end; by a renunciation, and even forgetfulness of self for 
the sake of others. [For its spirit in death: and what that 


meant this paper has attempted to show. 
WALTER SYLVESTER.. 








Art. VI.—THE HOLY SEE AND 
PELAGIANISM.—IL 


ELAGIUS and Celestius had been condemned by St. 
Innocent, but they had no intention of submitting in 
silence. The former had already imposed successfully upon 
the council of Diospolis, and both were now ready to assure 
the Pope that they had never taught the heresies which had 
been proscribed. 

The moment was a propitious one, though they did not 
know it. Only four days after his consecration,* the new 
Pope St. Zosimus sent a letter to the Bishop of Gaul, confirm- 
ing the “ancient right” of the Bishop of Arles, as Primate 
of Gaul, to consecrate the metropolitans of Vienne and of the 
two Narbonnenses, and stating that he would receive hence- 
forward no cleric coming from Gaul who was not furnished 
with litterae formatae from Patroclus, Bishop of Arles, “ to 
whom we have conceded this privilege in special contemplation 
of his merits.”t Now the new privilege was as undeserved 
as the ancient right was apocryphal.t Patroclus was an in- 
truder, and the lawful bishop whom he had dispossessed was 
no other than Heros, the accuser of Pelagius. The cause of 
the Pope’s favour for Patroclus is hard to discover. It has 
been said, but without proof, that Patroclus was present in 
Rome at the time of the Papal Election, and had worked for 
Zosimus. He was the intimate friend of the powerful Count 
Constantius, now the real ruler of the empire, and for this 
reason was a man to be favoured.§ But anyhow we can see that 
the infamous Bishop of Arles, who dared, says Tiro Prosper,|| 
to sell the sacerdotal office, had somehow persuaded the good- 
natured Pope of merits and rights which had no existence, 





* According to Coustant’s reckoning. Innocent died March 12, according 
to the Martyrologies. Zosimus’ letter to Gaul is dated March 22. The only 
intervening Sunday fell on the 18th. 

t Zosimus, Ep. i. Migne, vol. xx. p. 462. 

_+ St. Leo (Ep. x. 4) declares that no Bishop of Arles before Patroclus exer- 
cised the right. The successor of Zosimus reversed his decision. 

§ So St. Prosper, Chron. P. L. li. p. 578. || P. L. li. p. 869. 
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while he had represented Heros as a disgrace to the episcopate. 
Besides this, the other accuser of Pelagius, Lazarus, Bishop of 
Aix, was also an enemy of Patroclus, as was proved a few months 
later, Heros and Lazarus being thus in disgrace at Rome, 
the moment was a happy one for those whose condemnation 


they had compassed. 

It was just then that Celestius arrived in Rome. He had 
been ordained priest while at Ephesus, and from thence had 
sought Constantinople. From that city Atticus the Bishop had 
expelled him, writing letters concerning him to the Bishops of 


Ephesus, Thessalonica, and Carthage.* 

He now presented himself to the judgment of the new 
Pope, on the ground that he had formerly appealed to him 
when condemned at Carthage seven years before, a fact which 
until now he had found it convenient to ignore. We have 
an account of his trial, written by St. Zosimus himself to the 
African bishops immediately after. He begins: 


Great matters demand a great weight of examination, that the balance 
of judgment be not less weighty than the matters dealt with. In 
addition there is the authority of the Apostolic See, to which the decrees 
of the Fathers have in honour of St. Peter sanctioned a particular 
reverence. We must pray, therefore, and pray incessantly, that by the 
continued grace and unceasing assistance of God, from this fountain the 
peace of the faith and of Catholic brotherhood may be sent into the 
whole world, &c. Celestius, priest, presented himself to us for examina- 
tion, asking that he might be acquitted of the things of which he had 
been wrongfully accused to the Apostolic See. And although many 
occupations distracted our care and solicitude with greater bonds of 
ecclesiastical business, yet that the expectation of your fraternity as 
to his arrival and trial might not be delayed, we put them all aside, 
and on the day of examination we sat in the basilica of St. Clement... . 
in order that the authority of so great a bishop might be an example 
for salutary discipline to the present investigation. 

Therefore we discussed all that had been done heretofore, as. you will 
learn from the acts appended to this letter. [These acts are lost.] 
Celestius being admitted, we caused the libellus which he had given in 
to be read; and not content with this, we repeatedly inquired of him 
whether he spoke from his heart or with his lips only the things which 
he had written. 








* M. Mercator. Commonitorium, c. 3. The Bishop of Ephesus had ordained 
Celestius, the Bishop of Carthage had condemned him; Rufus of Thessa- 
lonica was Papal legate for Illyria and Achaia. Atticus may well have been 
shy of writing to Rome, where St. Chrysostom was not forgotten. 
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The Pope goes on to inveigh against Heros and Lazarus for 
not appearing at the Synod of Diospolis. They had rightly 
been deposed from their sees, and Celestius had scarcely seen 
Heros, and never Lazarus; the latter, however, he had satisfied 
of his orthodoxy. The Africans had attended too easily, con- 
tinues St. Zosimus, in the fervour of their faith, to the letters 
of these two bishops, and he proves from Scripture that even 
the wise may err through want of caution. For this very 
reason the Pope had come to no hasty or immature decision, 
but merely wrote an account of the trial. The former Jibeilus, 
which Celestius had presented at Carthage in 410, ought to 
have been a testimony in his favour, against accusers of doubt- 
ful reputation, (This looks as if Celestius had deceived the 
Pope as to his condemnation on that occasion.) Within two 
months let these accusers come forward, otherwise Celestius 
will be formally acquitted. Further, Celestius and his friends 
had been recommended to avoid these dangerous questions for 
the future.* 

The /ibelli and confession here referred to have not come 
down to us. With regard to the former Jibellus of 411, since 


Celestius had appealed to Rome, it probably concluded with 
a humble act of submission to the Pope. So certainly did the 
new /ibellus, of which we have the following account and quota- 
tion in St. Augustine, De Pecc. Orig. xxiii. 26: 


In the libellus which he gave at Rome when he had explained his 
faith from the Trinity to the Resurrection (about all of which no one 
had asked him, and as to which no question had been raised), when he 
arrived at the crucial question he said: “If any questions have arisen 
beyond that which is of faith, about which there should be contention 
among many, I have not decided these matters with definite authority 
as the originator of any dogma, but what I have received from the 
fountain of the Prophets and Apostles, we offer to be approved by the 
judgment of your Apostleship; in order that if by chance any error of 
ignorance has crept in upon us being but men, it may be corrected by 
your decision.” Here you see that in this introduction he takes care 
that, if any error should be found, he may seem to have erred not in 
faith, but in questions which are beyond the faith. 


No wonder that Zosimus absolved from formal heresy the 
author of so complete a submission to Apostolic authority, and 





* Zosimus, Ep. 2 (in App. Aug., vol. x. p. 1719). 
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so seemingly generous a submission of private judgment. 
Doubtless the insinuation that the question was not one of 
faith was not noticed at the time, and St. Augustine assures 
us that he was repeatedly called upon to make the same sub- 
mission by word of mouth. For in one place of his Jibellus,* 
he denied original sin most clearly so far as words go, though 
he explained it away in the presence of the Pope. Here is 
St. Augustine’s account : 


This opinion Pelagius was afraid or ashamed to bring out to you; 
but his disciple without any dissimulation was neither afraid nor ashamed 
to publish it openly before the Apostolic See. But the very merciful 
prelate of that See, when he saw him carried headlong with such pre- 
sumption like a madman, until he might come to himself, if that were 
possible, preferred to bind him bit by bit by question and answer, than 
to strike him with a severe sentence, which would thrust him down that 
precipice over which he seemed to be already hanging. I do not say 
“had fallen,” but “seemed to be hanging;” for earlier in the same 
libellus he had promised before speaking of such questions: “If by 
chance, being but men, some error should creep in, let it be corrected by 
your decision.” So the venerable Pope Zosimus holding to this pre- 
paratory statement, urged the man inflated with false doctrine, to con- 
demn what he was accused of by the deacon Paulinus, and to give his 
assent to the letters of the Apostolic See which had emanated from his 
predecessor of holy memory. He refused to condemn what the deacon 
objected, but he dared not resist the letters of B. Pope Innocent, nay, he 
promised “to condemn whatever that See should condemn.” Thus gently 
treated, as if a madman, that he might be pacified, he was still not 
thought fit to be released from the bonds of excommunication. Buta 
delay of two months was decided, that an answer might be received 
from Africa, and so an opportunity of coming to his senses was given 
him by a medicinal gentleness in his sentence. For, indeed, he would 
be cured, if he would lay aside his obstinate vanity, and attend to what 
he promised, and would read those letters [of St. Innocent], to which 
he professed to consent. 


St. Augustine, with the acts before him, is making here 





* Aug. de Pecc. Orig. vi.6. “ Celestius dicit: In remissionem autem peccatorum 
baptizandos infantes, non idcirco diximus, ut peccatum ex traduce firmare 
videamur ; quod longe a catholico sensualienum est. Quia peccatum non cum 
homine nascitur, sed postmodum exercetur ab homine: quia non naturae delic- 
tum, sed voluntatis esse monstratur. Et illud ergo congruum, ne diversa 
Baptismatis genera facere videamur, et hoc praemunire necessarium est, ne per 
mysterii occasionem, ad Creatoris injuriam malum antequam fiat ab homine, 
tradi dicatur homini per naturam.” Yet it is obvious that Celestius is speak- 
ing of actual sin, and therefore is denying a doctrine which is not the Catholic 
one. 

+ De Pece. Orig. vi.-vii. 6-8, pp. 388-9. 
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an excuse for the Pope, who had been accused by the Pelagians 
of approving Celestius’ doctrine of original sin. What these 
heretics might have said would have been neither here nor 
there, had not modern Protestant writers (such as Dr. Pusey, 
Dr. Bright, and “ Dict. of Eccl. Biography,” art. Zosimus) 
taken up the same strain. One cannot but feel pain every 
time that one finds estimable and well-meaning historians 
taking the side of ancient heretics against the Church. In 
this case Dr. Bright admits that this approval of Celestius’ 
heresy was not ex cathedré, so that his argument is useless 
against Catholics. But he accuses St. Augustine of making an 
excuse for the Pope which he knew to be false (commonly 
called lying), entirely on the evidence of St. Zosimus’ letter, 
which speaks quite vaguely. If he is right, St. Zosimus 
also must have lied, when in his third letter he denies that he 
had ever approved every word of the /ibellus. Mercator and 
Paulinus must be lying, for they are in exact agreement with 
St. Augustine.* ‘* Quidquid interea lenius actum est cum 
Coelestio, servata dumtaxat antiquissimae et robustissimae fider 
Jirmitate, correctionis fuit clementissima suasio, non approbatio 
exitiosissimae pravitatis,”+ says St. Augustine, and he absolutely 
denies that any approbation of the denial of original sin can 
be found either in the acts of the trial of Celestius or in the 





* Paulinus’ libellus is given further on. Here is Mercator’s account: “ The 
same Celestius, having been ejected from Constantinople, made his way with all 
possible speed to Rome, in the time of Bp. Zosimus of blessed memory. He was 
there questioned (according to the acts of which we possess copies), and being 
considerably terrified by such an examiner, he gave rise to hope by a great 
number of answers, promising that he condemned those chapters about which 
he had been accused at Carthage. For he was earnestly ordered and expected 
to do so, and for this very reason was judged worthy of much gentleness of 
treatment by the Holy Pontiff, which kindness he abused, or, rather, abuses 
still, to the deception of many.’ Commonit. P. L. vol. xlviii. p. 75, and in 
App. 8. Aug. vol. x. p. 1687. 

The passage quoted by Dr. Bright in his note (p. 134) from Tillemont rightly 
implies that St. Augustine avoids mentioning the personal mistake of the Pope; 
but Tillemont is always edifying, and would never accuse St. Augustine of 
suggestio falsi. Still Tillemont exaggerates, on the page referred to (xiii. 726), 
the approbation of Zosimus. The libellus was called perfectly Catholic, because 
its submission enabled the doubtful part to be interpreted favourably. Another 
passage shouid also be quoted: “Quale est autem quod b*® mem*® Z. ap* 
sedis ep™, ut in tua pravitate persistas, praevaricationis accusas? Qui non 
recessit a suo praecessore Innocentio, quem tu nominare timuisti ; sed maluisti 
Zosimum, quia egit primitus lenius cum Coelestio: quoniam se in his sensibus 
vestris si quid displiceret, paratum esse dixerat corrigi, et Innocentii litteris 
-consensurum esse promiserat.”’ C. Julian. VI. xii. 37, p. 842. 

+ E. duas Ep. Pel. IL. iii. 5, p. 575, 
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letters of the Pope to Africa.* On Dr. Bright’s theory this is 
practically a falsehood ; but what a silly falsehood, if it could 
be refuted out of the very documents to which it appeals. 
St. Augustine must have been not merely a liar (like St. Leo 
and Father Rivington), but a fool. 

Since the Pelagians and Dr. Bright are interested accusers, 
we may acquit the saint on both counts. ‘“ Voluntas emenda- 
tionis, non falsitas dogmatis approbata est;” that is to say, 
his profession of submission (like that of St. Bernard in his 
famous letter on the Immaculate Conception), made the whole 
document Catholic ; and with this was joined his acceptance 
of Pope Innocent’s letters, which had, incidentally and by 
implication,t condemned his error as to original sin. But he 
was further urged to condemn the doctrines condemned at 
Carthage in 411. This he refused to do at once, but gave 
hopes of submission. In these counts of accusation was 
certainly included the denial of original sin, since St. Augus- 
tine quotes the acts of the council.t There is, therefore, no 
doubt whatever that Dr. Bright is wrong, and Tillemont also, 
in saying that Zosimus approved the error; while Mercator, 
St. Augustine, Paulinus, and later, Facundus of Hermiane, 
are right.§ The mistake of Pope Zosimus, and it was 
serious enough, was to believe Celestius to be sincere in his 
submission. 

The above letter of the Pope was written some time in 
September 417,|| and was soon followed by another written on 
the 21st of that month.{ 





* L. c. p. 575, ‘‘ Nusquam prorsus hoc dixit, nusquam omnino conscripsit.’’ 
But it may be replied, St. Zosimus, in his third letter, is angry with the Africans 
for having misunderstood his first letter, as though he had approved every 
word of the Jibellus. But he evidently means that they only implied this, not 
that they said so. St. Augustine says that they urged in their letter that 
homines tardiores et solicitiores would think Celestius’ submission insufficient, 
unless he openly anathematised the doctrine contained in his libellus; for 
multi parum intelligentes would think it was the poison that was approved, and 
not the final clause of submission. ‘The Pope replies that he gave no formal 
approval at all. Notice, however, the judgment of the Africans on the modern 
Protestants : homines tardiores—parum intelligentes ! 

+ In the letters to both councils. ‘ Pariter hunc errorem damnaverat,” 
says St. Augustine, c. duas Ep. Pel. l.c., and gives an extract. 

t De Pece. Orig. i-iv. p. 385-7. 

§ See the passage quoted ap Aug. vol. x. Append. p. 1723, ending, ‘“‘non 
debet crimini deputari simplicium non intellecta versutia malignorum.”’ 
|| So the Ballerini have shown, Opp. St. Leon, vol. iii. p. 853 (1012). 
| Aug. vol. x. p. 1721. 
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After the priest Celestius had been heard by us and had professed 
plainly his sentiments as to the faith, and had confirmed the statements 
of his libellus with repeated protestations, we wrote fully of him to your 
charity. And now, behold, we have received a letter from Praylius, 
Bishop of Jerusalem (who has been appointed in the room of the late 
B. John), who intervenes most earnestly in the cause of Pelagius. The 
latter has also sent a letter of his own, containing his complete apology, 
and he has appended a profession of faith—what he holds and what he 
condemns—without any deceit, in order that all difficulties of interpreta- 
tion may cease. These were publicly read; all their contents corre- 
sponded with what Celestius had produced previously, and were in the 
same sense and tenor. Would that any one of you, beloved brethren, 
could have been present at the reading of these letters! What joy 
was there on the part of the holy men present! How they wondered! 
Scarcely could any refrain even from tears ! 


The Pope then accuses Lazarus of having on a former 
occasion been condemned by the Council of Turin for bearing 
false witness against St. Britius of Tours, and declares that 
both he and Heros were unlawful bishops set up by the 
usurper Constantine. Into the truth of these statements we 
need not enter here.* He goes on: 


See, Pelagius and Celestius present themselves before the Apostolic 
See by their letters and confessions. But where is Heros? Where is 
Lazarus? Shameful names. Where are those young men, Timasius 
and Jacobus, who produced writings, as it was said, of Pelagius? When 
these accused make such Catholic confessions before the Apostolic See, 
you yourselves judge whether the things reported of them by men of 
evil character and of no weight, and by vague rumour, should be 
believed. Love peace, love charity, study concord. For it is written : 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Who are more neighbours 
one to another than we, who ought all to be one in Christ? Not every 
wind that enters your ears is a messenger of the truth. 


With Scripture texts St. Zosimus urges the danger of 
receiving false witness and the duty of caution. He enclosed 
the letter of Pelagius, addressed by him to Pope Innocent, of 
whose death he was not yet aware,f and his libellus. The 
letter is lost, save for some quotations in St. Augustine. 

The /ibellus has been preserved, and is quite free from 
heresy so far as it goes.t But the Pope had not before him 





* Much will be found in Tiliemont of interest on the subject, especially 
under the head of St. Britius. 

+ De Gratia Christi, xxx. 32. De Pecc. Orig. xvii. 19. 

t In app. Opp. St. Aug. p. 1716. 
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the detailed accusations of the heretical opinions of Pelagius, 
and was the more easily imposed upon by the rejection of 
every heresy except Pelagianism, which Pelagius, like Celestius, 
had set down.* He concludes, again like Celestius, with 
unreserved submission to the infallible decision of the Holy 
See. 

This is the faith, most blessed Pope, which we have learned in the 
Catholic Church, which we have ever held and hold. If we have by 
chance set down aught in it unskilfully or without due caution, we desire 
to be corrected by you, who hold both the faith and the See of Peter, 
emendarit cupimus a te qui Petri et fidem et sedem tenes. If, however, 
this confession of ours is approved by the judgment of your apostleship, 
then, whosoever desires to blacken me, will prove not me to be a heretic, 
but himself unskilful, or else ill-willed, or even not a Catholic. 


The African bishops may well have been disturbed at the 
receipt of these two letters. They could see at once that the 
submission of Celestius was insincere, and that Pelagius had 
carefully omitted in his /idellus the condemnation of the parti- 
cular heresies with which he was charged. It was on 
September 24 that St. Augustine preached at Carthage, 
saying, causa finita est. The former letter had not then 
arrived, and Paulinus received his summons to Rome as 
accuser, only on November 2, from Basiliscus, the bearer of it. 
This is about the date that the second letter, written 
September 21, would have arrived; so it may be presumed 
that both came by the same messenger.t 





* “Tn quoea de quibus non interrogabatur multa disseruit,” says St. Augus- 
tine, De Gr. Christi. xxxii. 35. 

+ The sequence of events is hard to follow with certainty. We know that 
Paulinus, being unable to go to Rome at once, wrote a libellus (shortly to be 
quoted) and entrusted it on November 8 to the sub-deacon Marcellinus. We 
know from the next letter of St. Zosimus (written March 18 or 21) that Mar. 
cellinus was also the bearer of the letter from a council, and seemingly had 
only lately arrived, while another letter from the African bishops had come some- 
what earlier. ‘he messenger carrying this earlier letter must have started before 
November 8, else Paulinus would have given him his libellus also. Basiliscus may 
have taken this letter back with him to Rome, and have started before the libellus 
of Paulinus wasready. But though the latter gave it to Marcellinus on Nov. 8, 
having seen Basiliscus on the 2nd, he must have known that Marcellinus would 
not be able to start at once, and that is doubtless the reason he mentions both 
datesin the libellus itself, to show that the delay was due to the messenger and 
not to himself. For if Marcellinus only ar:ived in Rome in March, he is not 
likely to have started earlier than the end of January. ‘The council can 
hardly have come together by November (as Coustant, Quesnel, and the Bene- 
dictines supposed), but must have been held in December, or even in January. 
See Ballerini, Obs. in Diss. XIII. Quesnel. (Opp. St. Leon, vol. iii.) 
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An answer appears to have been sent at once by Aurelius, 
probably with the help of some neighbouring bishops. St. 
Augustine may have been still in Carthage. The letter 
begged the Pope to lengthen the insufficient delay of two 
months, which was already nearly lapsed, in order that a full 
report might be sent.* 

The council which met in December or January consisted of 
no less than 214 bishops, and is called by St. Augustine 
Africanum concilium,t as being representative of all Africa. 
But it apparently did not comprise a sufficient number of the 
regularly elected deputies from each province to deserve the 
title of plenariwm or wniversale. It sent, by the subdeacon 
Marcellinus, a letter to the Pope, which contained or was 
accompanied by certain constitutions or decrees, of the length 
of which the Pope appears to complain. One of the decrees is 
twice quoted by St. Prosper : 


We establish that the sentence against Pelagius and Celestius, 
published by the venerable Bishop Innocent from the Sce of B. Peter, 
remain firm, until they confess that by the grace of God, &c.{ 


This was nothing more than St. Zosimus himself had de- 
-cided, since he had insisted on Celestius declaring his assent 
to the letters of St. Innocent, and even then had not released 
him from excommunication, that he might also deny the 
-doctrines Paulinus had accused him of, and meet any further 
objections the Africans might bring. 

They further explained to the Pope that it was not sufli- 
-cient for slow-minded men that Celestius should say in general 
that he consented to the letters of Pope Innocent, but that he 
ought openly to anathematise such false teaching as was 
contained in his own Jibellus, lest, if he did not, it should be 
supposed by the unlearned that the poison was approved by 








* The fact of this letter is gathered from Zosimus’ reply of March 18 or 21, 
“Satisque illis scriptis quae ad illas rescripseratis novimus esse responsum. 
Sed post missae per Marcellinum subdiaconum vestrum epistolae;” that is, 
‘*We considered that your reply was sufficiently answered by the letter to 
which it was the answer, but your new letter,” &c. Further on, in the same 
letter (St. Aug. vol. x. App. p. 1726) he says that he had acceded to their 
obtestatio that the status quo might not be altered. 

+ De Pecc. Orig. vii. 8, viii. 9, xx. 24; Ep. 215, 2, &c. 

+ C. Coll. v. 16, PB... vol. li. p. 319 (227), or in App. vol. x, St. Aug. p. 1724 
and 1808. 
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the Apostolic See, because the Jilellus was itself declared 
Catholic, rather than that it was atoned for by his consent to 
St. Innocent’s letters.* They reminded Zosimus how his pre- 
decessor had judged that Pelagius had rather escaped con- 
demnation at Diospolis by subterfuge than had been acquitted, 
and they tried to show him the deceitful and evasive nature 
of the profession of faith which Pelagius had sent to Rome.{ 
They also sent the acts of the council which had condemned 
Celestius in 410, and suggested to the Pope that perhaps it 
was rather he who had been hasty in acquittal than they in 
judgment. The loss of this important document is much to 
be regretted. 
At the same time Paulinus sent the following Jibellus : 


I beseech justice of your blessedness, Lord Zosimus, venerable Pope. 
The true faith is never disturbed, and above all in the Apostolic Church, 
in which teachers of false faith are as truly punished as they are easily 
discovered, that they may die in the evils they have committed, unless 
they correct them, so that in them may be that true faith which the Apostles 
taught, and which the Roman Church holds together with all the doctors 
of the Catholic faith. And if like the other heresiarchs (who, long since 
judged by the Apostolic See or by the Fathers, and expelled from the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, are given over to eternal death) these also, 
who are or shall be discovered, remain in their perfidy, let them be de- 
livered to the spiritual sword to be destroyed; even as now Pelagius and 
Celestius, who were condemned by the predecessor of your blessedness, 
Pope Innocent, of blessed memory, if they cast off the true faith, and 
remain in their perverse doctrine. 


Here is a disciple of Ambrose and friend of Augustine, a 
deacon of Milan and dweller in Africa, declaring with the de- 
cision of a Cyprian that “the true faith is never disturbed in 
the Apostolic Church,” by which he means that of Rome, other- 
wise ‘“ especially,” maazime, has no sense. He attributes to 
that Church the right and duty of cutting off heretics with the 
“‘ spiritual sword,” of which St. Prosper spoke, viz., excommu- 
nication. He continues: 


Following his sentence, your blessedness gave Celestius the following 
command, among others, when he was heard by the Apostolic See: “Do 
you theu condemn all those things which are contained in the libellus of 





* C. 2Ep. Pel. I. iii. 5. + De Pecce. Orig. viii. 9. 
t Ibid. xxi. 24. 
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Paulinus?” And in another place: “Are you acquainted with the letters 
which the Apostolic See sent to our brothers and fellow-bishops of the 
African province?” And then: “ Do you condemn all that we have 
condemned, and hold all that we hold?” And, again, “ Do you condemn 
all the doctrines to which your name is given?” And, again, “ Or those 
things which Paulinus exposed in his libellus ?” And when he said that 
I might be proved a heretic by my accusations of himself, you, filled with 
the Holy Spirit, by your Apvstolic authority, rejected his wild and 
calumnious words, and gave a judgment by which at once I was declared 
Catholic, and he might be cured if he would. “I will not have you lead 
us in a circle; do you condemn all that was objected against you by 
Paulinus, or. spread about by rumour?” To whom is this decision not 
sufficient? Who would reject so healthy, so fit to be embraced, so pious 
a decision, except one who is astray from the faith? And he who had 
above confessed that he would condemn whatever was objected against 
him, if you judged it to be contrary to the faith, hears the word “ con- 
demn,” and not only does not condemn, but to the insult of so great a 
See (reading injuriam tantae, for tantam sedis), he contests your judg- 
ment. Whence the Roman Church is no longer ignorant of the character 
of the accused, who has dared in so audacious a spirit to contradict, and 
not to condemn what your holiness decreed he should condemn. 


Thus Paulinus proves that the Pope did urge Celestius to 
condemn his denial of original sin explicitly, as it stood in the 
former Jibellus of the deacon. Still more to our purpose is his 
comment on Celestius’ refusal. It was an insult to the Apostolic 
See to doubt its judgment; to contradict it by mere hesitation 
was to show himself a heretic; wnde non ignorat jam Ecclesia 
Romana reum suum.* 

Paulinus goes on to thank God that the doctrines he had 
accused Celestius of holding should bave been thus condemned 
by the Apostolic See, ‘‘ by which this heresy was to be con- 
demned, by the mouth of two Pontiffs.” Pelagius also holds 
these doctrines, and both of them are refuted by the Council of 
Diospolis, by many doctors of east and west, south and north, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Gregory, Innocent, and also by many yet 
alive, 
or, rather, since he ought to follow you, if he prefers Jearning the truth 
to teaching falsehood, he has, which is first of all, quod primum est, your 
blessedness, whose sentence he ought to have obeyed, when he heard you 


say “condemn.” .... Wherefore I pray your Apostleship to receive 
this libellus of mine, that I may be able to give thanks to your great See 





* Compare the final sentence of Pelagius’ libellus, quoted above. 
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(luntae sedi), and to its most just decisions given in my favour. I write 
it because the sub-deacon Basiliscus summoned me, though only by word 
of mouth, at Carthage, on behalf of your holiness, with acts of the Apos- 
tolic See addressed to me, on November 2, to be present before the 
Apostolic See and your holiness’ judgment, to which it was implied 
that I had appealed. I should promise (reading promitterem) not to be 
wanting, if the sentence had been given against me, and not in my favour. 
On the former occasion (in 411) I could do nothing, for after he had 
appealed to the Apostolic See he was not forthcoming. .... 


Paulinus continues, that by Zosimus’ order to condemn, and 
Celestius’ refusal, Celestius’ insincerity is clear : 


Let that which could no longer be hid, but has been publicly brought to 
light, be now cut off by your holiness with the spiritual sword, that the 
flock of the Lord, which you govern as a good Shepherd with anxious 
solicitude, may no longer be torn by this wild beast’s teeth.* 


The “flock of the Lord” is here clearly the whole Church. 
Doubtless this document was seen by some of the Fathers of 
the African Council, with whose letter it was sent to Rome, 
and its doctrine as to the Papal prerogative cannot reasonably 
be supposed different to their belief. The Jibellus is a clever 
one, justifying its author by the orders given by Zosimus him- 
self. Apparently Celestius had not absolutely refused to obey, 
but had delayed, and was expected to condemn these points at 
the next trial. 

Let us now sum up the situation arrived at. At Rome the 
Pope feels certain that Pelagius and Celestius are orthodox ; 
but he will not declare them relieved of their excommunication 
without hearing from Africa, and until after a solemn trial. 
The two heretics had seemed to prove their innocence by the 
unhesitating and complete submission they had made in the 
usual form of a Jibellus,{ directly they had been excommuni- 
cated by St. Innocent. Pelagius was further recommended by 
the Bishop of Jerusalem and a council of Palestine, and by the 
supposed bad character of Heros and Lazarus, his accusers, 
Celestius, by his acceptance of the letters which had condemned 
him, and his promise to condemn all the doctrines he had been 
accused of holding. What more could the Pope ask for ? 


* Libellus Paulini diaconi, in App. vol. x. St. Aug. p. 1724. 

+ So Mercator, “id vehementius expectabatur.” Commonit. cap. 1. 

+ Other instances are those of Ruffinus, earlier, and Bachiarius, later, both 
extant. 
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In his fatherly joy he writes the two gushing letters above 
quoted to Africa, and waits for a reply tuned in a similar key. 
Instead of this he receives a damping answer, warning and 
incredulous, asking for longer delay. He waits six months, and 
then come the letters and lengthy decrees of the council, and’ 
Paulinus’ Jibellus. St. Zosimus is disappointed. He is angry 
with the Africans for suggesting that his language might seem 
to some to approve every word of Celestius’ libellus, and he 
understands them to mean that they think he really did so. He 
thinks their letters do not show sufficient recognition of the 
great condescension he had shown in consulting them on this 
matter. He resumes, therefore, in his reply the stately official 
style of the Roman court, and evidently feels ashamed of his 
former outburst of feeling, which had met with so little response 
in Africa. Yet contemporary evidence assures us that it was 
the explanation sent by the council which changed his mind; 
and, in fact, reading between the lines, it is clear that the change 
has already come. He seems half to excuse himself for his 
kindness to Celestius, and is evidently on the point of taking 
up the matter afresh, now that there is nothing more to wait 
for. The text of the letter is very corrupt : 


Although the tradition of the Fathers has attributed to the Apostolic 
See so great authority that none would dare to contest its judgment, and 
has preserved this ever in its canons and rules, and current ecclesiastical 
discipline in its laws still pays the reverence which it ought to the name 
of Peter, from which it has itself its origin, for canonical antiquity 
(canonica antiquitas) willed that this apostle should have such power by 
the decisions of all (per, or super sententias omniwm); and by the promise 
of Christ our God, that he should loose the bound and bind the loosed, 
and an equal condition of power has been given to those who with his 
consent have received the heritage of his See. For he himself has care 
over all the Churches, and above all of that in which he sat, nor does he 
suffer anything of its privileges or decisions to be shaken in any wind, 
since he established it on the foundation, firm and immovable, of his own 
name, which no one shall rashly attack but at his peril. Since, then, 
Peter is the head of so great authority, and has confirmed the suffrages of 
our forefathers since his time, so that the Roman Church is confirmed by 
all laws and disciplines, divine or human; whose place we rule, and the 
power of whose name we inherit, as you are not ignorant, my brethren, 
but you know it well, and as Bishops you are bound to know it; yet, 
though such was our authority that none could reconsider our decision, 
yet we have done nothing which we did not of our own accord refer to 
your cognisance by letter, giving this much to our brotherhood, in order 
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that by taking counsel in common, not because we did not know what 
ought to bedone,or might do something which might displease you as being 
contrary tothe good of the Church, but we desired to treat together with 
you of a man who was accused before you (as you yourselves wrote), and 
who came to our See asserting that he was innocent, not refusing judg- 
ment on his original appeal; of his own accord calling for his accusers, 
and condemning the things of which he said he was falsely accused by 
rumour. 

We thought, and indeed we know, that the entire petition was explained 
in our former letter ; and we believe that we had sufficiently replied to the 
letters you wrote inanswer. But we have unfolded the whole roll of your 
letter which was sent later by the deacon Marcellinus. You have compre- 
hended the entire text of our letter as if we had believed Celestius in 
everything and had given our assent, so to speak, to every syllable without 
discussing the words. Matters which need a long treatment are never 
rashly postponed, nor without great deliberation must aught be decided 
on which a final judgment has to be given. Wherefore let your brother- 
hood know that we have changed nothing either since we wrote to you or 
you wrote to us;* but that we have left all in the same state in which 
it was when we informed your holiness of the matter in our letter; in 
order that your earnest request might be acceded to. Farewell. 


It was not long before St. Zosimus wrote a very different 
letter, the famous ¢tractoria or tractatoria, which finally con- 
demned the heretics. Let Marius Mercator teil the story : 


When the bishops of Africa wrote an answer exposing the whole cause 
which had been threshed out there, sending the acts of their councils 
which had been held about him whether present or absent, he was then 
called for a fuller hearing, that he might hasten to fulfil his promise of 
condemning the aforesaid chapters [of Paulinus], and so be absolved 
from the excommunication he had undergone from the African bishops.t 
But not only did he not appear, but he fled from Rome, and for this was 
condemned by the said Bishop Zosimus of blessed memory in a very long 
and complete document, in which the chapters of which he was accused 
are contained, and the whole case of Celestius himself and his yet more 
depraved master Pelagius is plainly related. Of these writings we note 
that similar copies were sent to bishops, to the Churches of the East, 
to the province of Egypt, to Constantinople and Thessalonica and 
Jerusalem. 


After quoting passages of Pelagius’ writings, Mercator 
continues : 





* I read with the Ballerini, 1. c., § V. p. 858 (1015): “ Nihil nos post illa 
quae vobis scripsimus vel litteras vestras quas accepimus.” 

+ In 411. ‘This bad never been removed, though Celestius had ignored it 
for more than five years, till it was confirmed by St. Innocent. 
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All these chapters are contained in that letter of Bishop Zosimus of 
blessed memory which is called tractoria, by which Celestius and Pelagius 
were condemned.* 


Here is St. Augustine’s account with regard to Celestius : 


When afterwards the awaited letters from Africa arrived in Rome, 

. then when his presence was demanded, that by certain and clear 

answers it might be brought to light whether he was deceitful or 

orthodox, he absconded and refused the examination. Nor was that 

decision to be delayed any longer which might avail for the good of 
others, if not of their own obstinacy and madness.t 


And of Pelagius he writes : 


He deceived the judgment of the Palestinians; therefore he was 
acquitted there. But the Church of Rome, where you know that he is 
well known, he could by no means deceive, although he tried his best; 
but, as I said, he could not succeed. For the B. Pope Zosimus called 
to mind what his predecessor, worthy of imitation, had thought of his 
acts. He attended likewise to the opinion felt by that Roman faith 
which is worthy of being proclaimed in the Lord (praedicanda in Domino 
Romanorum fides), he saw their common zeal inflamed in concord 
against his error on behalf of Catholic truth. Pelagius had long lived 
amongst them, and his doctrines could not be unknown; and they well 
enough knew Celestius to be his disciple, so as to be able to give a most 
faithful and firm testimony to the fact. 


Further on he speaks again of the manner in which Pelagius 
tried to deceive the ‘‘ episcopal nae of the Apostolic 
See” (ibid. xvii. 19): 


He seemed for a time to say what was in accord with the Catholic faith 
[viz., in his letter and libellus|, but he was unable to deceive that See to 
the end. For after the rescripts of the African council, into which pro- 
vince his pestilent doctrines had crept, but which it had not so widely 
pervaded, other writings of his were made public by the care of faithful 
brethren in the city of Rome, where he had lived a very long-time, and 
had first been occupied with these conversations and disputes. These 
were attached by Pope Zosimus, to be anathematised, to his letters 
which he wrote to be carried throughout the Catholic world (ibid. xxi. 24). 


The ¢ractoria of Zosimus is lost, and we do not know its 
date. The trial of Calesties would inated be as soon as 





* Commonitorium, c. 1, P. L., vol. xlviii. p. 78, oni in App. St. Aug, vol. x. 
p. 1687. 

+ C. duas Epp. Pell. II., iii. 5, p. 574. 

t De Pecc. Orig. viii. 9, p. 389. 
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might be after March 18 or 21, when the Pope wrote to 
Africa. This is implied by the passages from Mercator and 
St. Augustine just quoted. In fact the Pope had been waiting 
for nothing but the reply of the council, and he had already 
waited six months instead of two. At all events it took place 
before April 50, for on that date a rescript of the Emperor 
Honorius expelled Celestius and Pelagius and their partisans 
from Rome; any summons tv attend and any condemnation 
for non-appearance must have been previous to this, unless 
they were a mere farce; while Celestius could just as well be 
expelled after he had fled as could Pelagius, who had not been 
there for years. 

The brothers Ballerini think that the summons took place 
within a week after the Pope’s letter, for Easter fell on April 7, 
and Palm Sunday, March 31, would have been the proper day 
for absolving Celestius, in order that he might communicate 
at Easter. In itself this seems most likely. Only one wonders 
why the Pope should have written to Africa witnout waiting 
for the result of the trial a few days later. Perhaps, because 
he foresaw that tae Africans would turn out to be in the 
right, he preferred to send them at once a rebuke and an 
excuse, before he was obliged to acknowledge his own mis- 
take.* 





* It has been frequently upheld that the decree of April 30 expelling the 
pilgrims from Italy was obtained from the Emperor by the Africans, and that 
it was prior to the condemnation by Zosimus. ‘This is most unlikely. That 
the Emperor would accede to the request of bishops for the extrusion of 
heretics in their own province is most natural ; that he should expel them from 
Italy and Rome without asking the local bishops is inconceivable, and above 
all when the Pope was known to be inclined to take off their excommunication. 
There are only two arguments brought in its favour, since the imaginary lega- 
tion of Vindemialis was exploded by the Ballerini. Jirst, the MSS. of a 
codex canonum (Opp. St. Leon, vol. iii. p. 170 (490)) head the Emperor’s re- 
script: “Incipit sacrum rescriptum, acceptis synodi suprascriptae gestis.” 
But the preceding synod is that of May 1, so that the heading is a mistake. 
It cannot well refer to the acts of the preceding synod, as they are not in the 
codex at all. Secondly, the similar rescript of the following year, addressed 
to Aurelius of Carthage, mentions the former rescript thus: “In quo secuta 
est clementia nostra judicium sanctitatis tuae.” Now this second rescript 
was sent to all primates, and another copy to St. Augustine as a special com- 
pliment. We have only the copy addressed to the primate of Carthage ; and 
the words quoted are clearly just as applicable if the rescript was a conse- 
quence of the Pope’s decision, which, as we have seen, followed the opinion 
of the Africans, while to the tractoria were appended the acts of their council 
to be signed, together with the Papal letter. 

We have shown abovethat the condemnation of Celestius and Pelagius must 
have been before the issue of the rescript ; and this fact alone shows that it 
was the cause of it. That the tractoria itself was published by the middle of 
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As a fact, nothing could be more generous than the way in 
which he repaired the error his kind heart had prompted, for 
to his tractoria he appended the constitutions of the African 
council, to be signed with it by all the bishops of the world. 
This subscription was made doubly obligatory by a second 
decree of the Emperor Honorius in the following year; it 
already obliged as a Papal demand. No one will suppose 
that Pope Zosimus considered that the signatures of the bishops 
would give to his decision an cecumenical force which it would 
otherwise have lacked. It was to be a notification of a decree, 
and the subscription to it would be a submission, as well as 
an episcopal judgment increasing the moral weight of the 
document. The Gallican view is no more countenanced by 
other contemporaries than by St. Augustine. All hail the 
decision as final,* and none lay any stress on the consent of 
Christendom as giving it validity. 

On the contrary, St. Prosper says the Pope had “ armed all 
the bishops with the sword of Peter,” “ Africanorwi conciliorum 
decretis beatae vecordationis Papa Zosimus sententiae suae robur 
annexuit, et ad impiorum detruncationem gladio Petri dexteras 
omnium armavit antistitum.’t Again, he says that the appro- 
bation of the African council was a condemnation of Pelagianism 
throughout the world : “ Concilio apud Carthaginem habito ccaiv 
episcoporum, ad Papam Zosimum synodi decreta perlata sunt, 
quibus probatis, per totum mundum haeresis Pelagiana damnata 
est.”"{ He thus introduces a quotation from the ¢ractoria: 
“ Sacrosancta beati Petri sedes ad universum orbenr sic loquitur.§ 





April is highly probable. St. Augustine seems to place it before the Council 
of May 1 (Ep. 215, vol. ii. p. 972), “item quod Papae Zosimo de Africano con- 
cilio scriptum est, ejusque rescriptum ad universos totius orbis episcopos 
missum, et quod posteriori concilio plenario totius Africae contra ipsum errorem 
breviter constituimus), and in De Pecc. Orig. xvii. 18, p. 394, and in Possi- 
dius, Vita Aug. 18, it is clearly placed before the rescript of April 30. 

* £.g., St. Aug. Retract. ii. 50, vol. i. p. 650, ‘* Pelagiana haeresis cum suis 
auctoribus ab episcopis ecclesiae Romanae, prius Innocentio, deinde Zosimo, 
codperantibus conciliorum Africanorum litteris damnata est.” 

+ C. Collat. xxi. (xli.), 57, p. 362 (271), or in App. vol. x. St. Aug. p. 1831. 

t Chronicon., ad an, 418, p. 740 (591) ; St. Aug. ibid. p. 1724. 

§ C. Coll. xv., and cf. Carmen de Ingratis, i. 

Tu causam fidei flagrantius Africa, nostrae 
Exsequeris ; tecumque suum jungente vigorem 
Juris apostolici solio, fera viscera belli 
Conficis, et lato prosternis limite victos. 
Convenere tui de cunctis urbibus almi 
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Marius Mercator writes: 


(The tractoria) was sent to Constantinople and throughout the world, 
and was strengthened (roborata) by the subscriptions of the Holy Fathers, 
Julian and his accomplices refusing to sign it, and to consent (con- 
sentuneos, se facere) to those Fathers, were deposed not only by imperial 
laws, but also by ecclesiastical decrees, and banished from all Italy. 
Many of them came to their senses, and being corrected of their errors, 
returned as suppliants to the Apostolic See, and being accepted, received 
back their Sees.* 


The last portion of the passage is sufficient indication that 
‘ roborata ” in the first portion does not mean a strengthening 
of the weak, but a reinforcement to the strong. 

St. Possidius, who was one of the five bishops who sent 
to St. Innocent a common letter, writes in his life of St. 
Augustine : 


And since these heretics were trying to bring the Apostolic See round 
to their view, African councils of holy bishops also did their best to 
persuade the holy Pope of the City (first the venerable Innocent, and 
afterwards his successor, St. Zosimus), that this heresy was to be abhorred 
and condemned by Catholic faith. And these bishops of so great a See 
[tantae sedis] successively branded them, and cut them off from the 
members of the Church, giving letters to the African Churches in the 
West, and to the Churches of the East, and declared that they were to 
be anathematised and avoided by all Catholics (eos anathemandos et 
devitandos ab omnibus Catholicis censuerunt). The judgment pronounced 
upon them by the Catholic Church of God was heard and followed also 
by the most pious Emperor Honorius, who condemned them by his laws, 
and ordered them to be treated as heretics. Wherefore many of them 
have returned to the bosom of holy Mother Church, whence they had 
wandered, and are yet returning, as the truth of the right faith becomes 
known and prevails against that detestable error.t 





Pontifices, geminoque senum celeberrima coetu 
Decernis quod Roma probet, quod regna sequantur. 

Note the careful distinction in the same writer's words, Ep. de Gr. et Lib. 
art. iii. (App. 1. c. p. 1794), “et orientalium episcoporum judicia, et apostolicae 
sedis auctoritas, et Africanorum conciliorum vigilantia . .. .” 

* Commonitorium, vi. 10 and ib. P. L. 48, p. 107, and in App. Aug. vol. x. 
p. 1689. Further on, an equivalent for “returned as suppliants” is “ sedi 
apostolicae se submittentes.”’ In Lib. Subn. Jul. p. 1738, he says: “Conventus 
detrectasti cum universa ecclesia per totum orbem Pelagium Coelestiumque 
damnare.” ; 

+ Possidius. Vita Aug. xviii. (vol. i. p. 48). Cf. St. Augustine (“De Pecc. 
Orig.” xxi. 24, quoted above), ‘ Quae litteris suis, quas conscripsit per orbem 
catholicum perferendas, Papa Zosimus exsecranda, sicut legere potestis, 
attexuit.” 
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Clearly St. Possidius considers that the Popes had the right 
which they claimed, of deciding the faith for all Catholics, 

Tn the last month of this year, 418, St. Zosimus died, after 
a lingering illness. He is numbered among the saints, and 
the generosity of his character shines through the unfortunate 
mistakes which fill his short pontificate, and which history is 
not allowed to pass over. His contemporaries, with the 
exception of those heretics to whom he was too kind, have 
nothing but praise for his memory. 

Meanwhile in Africa another great council, this time a 
plenary one, was being held. It was opened on the first of 
May, the third letter of St. Zosimus,rebuking the Africans, arriv- 
ing two days earlier. If it be true that Celestius had been con- 
demned before Palm Sunday, the news of it may have already 
arrived. At all events, we know that the first canons the 
council drew up were nine canons against the Pelagians, which 
St. Augustine describes as a r¢swmé of the constitutions of the 
preceding council. ‘'l'en more canons concerning discipline 
were drawn up, and finally a resolution was passed that from 
each province three delegates should be chosen to continue 
the council, that the remainder of the bishops might be free 
to return. It is hardly probable that the ¢ractoria had yet 
arrived, so that the letter in answer was doubtless sent to the 
Pope by those fifteen deputies,* who included the Primates of 
Africa and Numidia, Aurelius and Donatian, and Augustine 
and Alypius. A fragment of the letter is preserved by St. 
Prosper : 


The African bishops writing in answer to the same Pope Zosimus, and 
praising him for the salubrity of this sentence, say: “ As you have placed 
in your letters which you have caused to be sent to all, saying: By the 
assistance (instinctw) of God (for all good things are to be referred to their 
Author from whom they have their being), we have brought all these things 
to the knowledge of our brothers and fellow-bishops.” This we understand 
thus ; that you cut off, as it were in passing, with the drawn sword of 
truth, those who extol the liberty of human free-will against the assist- 
ance of God. For what more free than your bringing all these matters 





* The words of Aurelius, writing to the bishops of Africa, on August 1,419, 
“Sive quorum in synodalibus gestis subscriptio jam tenetur, sive qui non po- 
tuistis eidem plenario totius Africae interesse concilio,” prove that this same 
council replied, as it is inconceivable that a second plenary council should 
have been held before September. 
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to the knowledge of our lowliness? Yet you have faithfully and wisely 
seen that it was by the assistance of God, and you have truly and con- 
fidently said so, &c. 


While still at Carthage, St. Augustine addressed to Albina, 
Pinianus and Melania the two books “ De Gratia Christi” and 
“De Peccato Originali,” from which we have had occasion to 
quote. He explains in the former the fallacies in Pelagius’s 
theory of grace, and in the latter he relates the recent con- 
demnation of the two heretics, and explains the dogma of 
original sin. Especially noticeable is the way in which St. 
Augustine defends the Holy See from the charge of having 
approved error before condemning it. Celestius “ could not 
deceive that See ;” Pelagius ‘‘ could not deceive that Sce to the 
end.” St. Augustine takes pains to refute Pelagius out of the 
mouth of St. Ambrose, because Pelagius had given him the 
highest praise in his book on free will. The words are: 
‘“ Beatus, inquit, Ambrosius, in cujus praecipue libris Romana 
elucet fides, qui scriptorum inter Latinos flos quidam speciosus 
enituit, cujus fidem et purissimum in Scripturis sensum, ne 
inimicus quidem ausus est reprehendere.”* St. Augustine 
continues: ‘“ Ecce qualibus et quantis praedicat laudibus,” and 
in the next book: “Quem tanto praeconio laudavit.”t He 
quotes the whole passage again on two separate occasions,{ 
and refers to it at least ten times.§ The inference is that St. 
Augustine agreed with Pelagius that Romana fides and inte- 
gerrima fides are synonyms, 

The council over, St. Augustine went by order of Pope 
Zosimus to Caesarea in Mauritania, on an unknown errand.|| 
He also had there a conference with the Donatist Bishop 
Emeritus, and was greatly occupied. He felt obliged, how- 
ever, to answer the letter of a Bishop Optatus, who consulted 





* De Gr. Chr. xliii. 47, p. 381. 

+ De Pecce. Orig. xli. 47-8, p. 409--10. 

t De Nupt. et Conc. I., xxxv. 40, p. 436, and c. Jul. I., vii. 30, p. 661. 

§ De Nupt. &c. II. xxix. 51, p. 466; c.2 Epp. Pel. IV. xi. 29; c. Jul. I. vii. 
35, p. 666, and 44, p. 671. Jbid. II. v. 11, p. 681, &c. St. Jerome’s pride in 
Roman faith is too continual to need references. For Africa, ¢f. St. Cyprian 
(Ed. Hartel), Ep. 30, p. 550, Ep. 60, p. 692, Ep. 59, p. 683. 

|| Ep. 190, 1: “Quo nos injuncta nobis a ven. P. Zosimo, ap* sedis ep® eccle- 
siastica necessitas traxerat,” cf. Ep. 193, 1, and Retract. ii. 51. Possidius, 
Vita Aug. 14: ‘Quo eum venire cum aliis ejus coépiscopis sedis Apostolicae 
litterae compulerant.” 
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him whether “creationism ” could be held by a Catholic. He 
tells him how Pelagius and Celestius, ‘‘ by the vigilance of 
Episcopal councils, by the help of the Saviour who guards His 
Church, have been condemned in the whole Christian world by 
two venerable bishops of the Apostolic See, Pope Innocent and 
Pope Zosimus, unless they amend and do penance.”* He 
quotes a passage from the ¢ractoria, and comments: “In these 
words of the Apostolic See, so ancient and founded, so certain 
and clear is the Catholic faith, that it would be a sin for a 
Christian to doubt it.” + We cannot pass over the expressiun 
“‘ words of the Apostolic See;” they mean “ the authoritative 
words of the successor of Peter,” not merely the doctrine of 
an eminent bishop. 

Returning to Hippo, St. Augustine found awaiting him a 
letter from Marius Mercator, together with a book by him 
against Pelagianism. He replies warmly, praising his dear 
son’s zeal for their conversion.{[ Doubtless it is to this en- 
couragement that we owe the writings of Marius, so often 
quoted above. 

The innocence of Pelagius had been defended at Rome by 
the priest Sixtus, afterwards Pope Sixtus III. He had now 
publicly renounced their championship, and St. Augustine 
wrote him a letter of congratulation (Ep. 191). Sixtus re- 
plied, and St. Augustine wrote a long answer, in which he 
says: | 


We must acknowledge to your charity that we were very sad when 
rumour was that you favoured the enemies of the grace of Christ. But 
that this sadness might be wiped away from our hearts, a like rumour 
declared, first, that you had been the first to pronounce anathema against 
them in a crowded concourse of people. Next, when the letters of the 
Apostolic See about their condemnation were sent into Africa, your 
letter to the venerable Aurelius followed also ; and, though short, it in- 
dicated sufficiently your vigour against their error. But now, when you 
write more clearly and fully your opinion of that dogma, it is the very 
faith of the Roman Church itself which speaks—that Church to which 
the Apostle Paul spoke at such length of the grace of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 





* Ep. 190, 22. . 

+ bid. 23. “In his verbis Apostolicae sedis tam antiqua et fundata certa 
et clara est catholica fides, ut nefas sit de illa dubitare Christiano  _— Vol. ii. 
p. 866. 

t Ep. 193. 
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About the beginning or middle of the year 419, two letters 
of Pelagian authorship (the one ascribed to Julian, Bishop of 
Eclanum, and addressed to the new Pope Boniface, the other, 
by eighteen other dispossessed bishops) were much read. The 
vigilance of the Roman faithful brought these to the Pope’s 
notice, and he sent the one to St. Augustine by St. Alypius 
of Tagaste, the famous companion of that saint’s conversion, 
who had been on a voyage to the court at Ravenna, and had 
stayed a short time at Rome. St. Augustine at once wrote 
the four books “Contra duas Epistolas Pelagianorum,” and 
dedicated them to the Pope in the following words :* 


I knew, by the voice of fame, and frequent and trustworthy messengers 
had brought me word, blessed and venerable Pope Boniface, how full you 
are of the grace of God. But after that my brother Alypius had seen 
you in bodily presence, and (being received so kindly and heartily and 
having conversations with you full of mutual affection, and dwelling 
with you, though for so short a time, yet joined to you by great love) 
since he has poured himself and me also into your heart, and has brought 
you back to me in his own, my knowledge of your holiness has become 
as much more intimate, as our friendship has become more sure. And 
you do not disdain, you who are not uplifted in mind, though sitting on 
a prouder seat (qui non alta sapis, quamvis altius praesideas), to be the 
friend of the lowly, and to return the friendship which is bestowed upon 
you. For what but this is friendship, whose name is derived from love 
(amicitia, from amor), and which is never fruitful save in Christ, in Whom 
alone it can also be eternal and happy ? 

Therefore, taking greater confidence through my brother, by whom I 
have learned to know you more familiarly, I have dared to write some- 
thing to your beatitude of the matters which now excite anew all our 
episcopal care to vigilance on behalf of the Lord’s flock... .. Since the 
heretics do not cease to rage against the fold of the Lord’s flock, and 
search all around for entrance, that they may tear to pieces the sheep 
bought at so great a price, and since the pastoral watchtower is common 
to all of us who fill the episcopal office (in which you, however, are lifted 
on a loftier pinnacle), I do what I am able, in the little portion of that 
duty which falls to my lot, in so far as the Lord gives me power, with 
the help of your prayers, to provide antidotes and remedies for their 
poisonous and insidious writings. ... . This answer which I am sending 
to their two epistles (one of which is said to have been sent by Julian to 
Rome, in order, I suppose, to discover or to make partisans; the other, 
which eighteen other self-styled bishops, who share his errors, dared to 
write to Thessalonica, to try and gain by their wiles no less a person 








* L.c. I. i. vol. x. p. 550. 
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than the bishop of that city.* This answer, then, I have decided to send 
to your holiness, not that you may learn from it, but that you may ex- 
amine it, and, wheresoever anything may chance to displease you, correct 
it. For my brother Alypius mentioned to me that you deigned yourself 
to give him the letters which could not have come into your hands but 
by the great watchfulness of our brethren your sons. I thank you for 
your cordial kindness, in that you did not wish these letters of the 
enemies of the grace of God to remain unknown to me, when you found 
my name openly calumniated therein. 


This long passage, which needs no comment, may close our 
series of extracts from St. Augustine, though his labours 
against this heresy were to continue for ten years longer, till 
the time of his last illness. 

The remaining history of the struggles of Pelagianism with 
the Holy See calls only for brief summary. 

Julian of Eclanum, who had refused to sign the ¢ractoria, 
sent in a /ibellus to the Pope in the usual form. After a con- 
fession of faith, he concludes with submission : 


We have written and sent this to your holiness, as it appears to us 
according to the Catholic rule. If you think we ought to hold otherwise, 
write us a reply. But if it is impossible to contradict us, and yet some 
wish to stir up scandal against us, we declare to your holiness that we 
appeal to a plenary council. 


Thus he does not think of appealing to a general council 
from the Pope’s decision, but only to enforce the Pope’s 
hypothetical approval of his doctrine. St. Augustine puts 
down the demand to a desire for notoriety.t Julian goes on 
to explain that his reason for not signing the Pope’s ietter is 
his unwillingness to condemn the innocent unheard, who had 
purged themselves by /ibelli, and declared themselves Catholics. 
Never will he renounce this zeal for justice ! t 

The remainder of the lives of Pelagius, Celestius and Julian 
is obscure and unimportant. Henceforward interest settles 
on the history of the semi-Pelagians, and this does not enter 
into our. present plan. Celestius was again banished from 
Rome, by another edict,§ under St. Boniface. St. Celestine 





* Metropolitan, and Papal Legate. 

+ C. duas Ep., Pel. IV., xii. 33, p. 638. 
t St. Aug. vol. x. App. p. 1732-6. 

§ St. Prosper, in Chron. an. 429. 
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by eighteen other dispossessed bishops) were much read. The 
vigilance of the Roman faithful brought these to the Pope’s 
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of Tagaste, the famous companion of that saint’s conversion, 
who had been on a voyage to the court at Ravenna, and had 
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alone it can also be eternal and happy ? 
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* L. c. I. i. vol. x. p. 550. 
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than the bishop of that city.* This anewer, then, I have decided to send 
to your holiness, not that you may learn from it, but that you may ex- 
amine it, and, wheresoever anything may chance to displease you, correct 
it, For my brother Alypius mentioned to me that you deigned yourself 
to give him the letters which could not have come into your hands but 
by the great watchfulness of our brethren your sons. I thank you for 
your cordial kindness, in that you did not wish these letters of the 
enemies of the grace of God to remain unknown to me, when you found 
my name openly calumniated therein. 


This long passage, which needs rio comment, may close our 
series of extracts from St. Augustine, though his labours 
against this heresy were to continue for ten years longer, till 
the time of his last illness. 

The remaining history of the struggles of Pelagianism with 
the Holy See calls only for brief summary. 

Julian of Eclanom, who had refused to sign the ¢ractoria, 
sent in a /ibellus to the Pope in the usual form. After a con- 
fession of faith, he concludes with submission : 


We have written and sent this to your holiness, as it appears to us 
according to the Catholic rule. If you think we ought to hold otherwise, 
write us a reply. But if it is impossible to contradict us, and yet some 
wish to stir up scandal against us, we declare to your holiness that we 
appeal to a plenary council. 


Thus he does not think of appealing to a general council 
from the Pope’s decision, but only to enforce the Pope’s 
hypothetical approval of his doctrine. St. Augustine puts 
down the demand to a desire for notoriety.t Julian goes on 
to explain that his reason for not signing the Pope’s ietter is 
his unwillingness to condemn the innocent unheard, who had 
purged themselves by /ibelli, and declared themselves Catholics. 
Never will he renounce this zeal for justice ! 

The remainder of the lives of Pelagius, Celestius and Julian 
is obscure and unimportant. Henceforward interest settles 
on the history of the semi-Pelagians, and this does not enter 
into our present plan. Celestius was again banished from 
Rome, by another edict,§ under St. Boniface. St. Celestine 





* Metropolitan, and Papal Legate. 

+ C. duas Ep., Pel. IV., xii. 33, p. 638. 
+ St. Aug. vol. x. App. p. 1732-6. 

§ St. Prosper, in Chron. an. 429. 
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also banished the Pelagians, and confirmed the decrees of his 
predecessors. He sent St. Germanus to Britain as his legate 
{vice sua mittit *), who had been chosen, with Lupus of Troyes, 
for this mission by a council in Gaul. Thus our island was 
liberated from the heresy to which it had given birth, and by 
its acceptance of a Papal delegate its Catholicity is testified, 
Under the same Pope Celestine, Pelagianism was condemned 
by the Gicumenical Council of Ephesus, which declared in its 
letter to the Pope that it had confirmed all his decisions on 
the subject.t Besides this, St. Prosper was made his legate 
in Gaul against the semi-Pelagians,} and he wrote a famous 
letter to the bishops of that country, approving the writings of 
St. Augustine, which St. Prosper treats as a final judgment, 
which must for ever stop the mouths of those who had been 
fighting against them: maleloquentiae est adempta Libertas. 
Writing his book “ Contra Collatorum ” against Cassian, in the 
time of Sixtus III., the next Pope, St. Prosper states his 
confidence “ that what God has worked in Innocent, Zosimus, 
Boniface, Celestine, he will work also in Sixtus, and that in 
the guardianship of the Lord’s flock there is reserved to 
this shepherd the special glory of expelling hidden wolves, as 
they did the open ones.” 

To the letter of St. Celestine to Gaul is appended in all 
MSS. and editions a short collection of quotations from re- 
cent decisions of the Apostolic See. It seems most likely 
that this appendix was composed by St. Prosper.|| It testi- 
fies not only to the belief of its author in the infallibility 
of the Roman See, but to the profession of that same be- 





* Ibid. p. 1755. 

+ St. Prosper (c. Coll. xxi. 58, 1. c. p. 1831) sums up St. Celestine’s action: 
‘¢ Adeo et praecessorum suorum statuta et decreta synodalia inviolabiliter 
servanda censebat, ut quod semel meruerat abscidi, admitteret retractar. 
Nec vero segniore cura ab hoc eodem morbo Britannias liberavit, .... ¢& 
ordinato Scotis episcopo [Palladio], dum Romanam insulam studet servare 
Catholicam, fecit etiam barbaram Christianam. Per hunc virum etiam Orien- 
tales ecclesiae gemina peste purgatae sunt, quando Cyrillo . . . . Apostolia 
auailiatus est gladio, &c. 

t Prosper, Resp. ad cap. Vince. 1 (Ibid. p. 1843), and Celestine, Ep. x. 
ad Gallos, P. L. 50 p. 528. 

§ The continuation of the passage just quoted. The whole should be read. 

| So Coustant. The vigorous and epigrammatic style of the few words of 
introduction are in favour of this view. One expression has become famous: 
‘Ut legem credendi lex statuat supplicandi.” Ep. xxi. Celestini, l.c., and St. 
Aug. x. App. p. 1757. 
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lief in Gaul also, and declares that any who disobeys is a 
heretic. The work is a defence of St. Augustine’s doctrine, 
by appealing to higher authority; and no one can suppose 
that the author did not believe that saint, but lately dead, 
to have held the same view as himself of the authority of 
the Holy See in matters of faith, a view in which he sup- 
poses all Catholics to agree. The introduction commences 
thus : 


Since many who boast the Catholic name remain in the condemned 
opinions of heretics, whether by wickedness or by want of wisdom, and 
presume to dispute with pious champions of the faith ; and since, while they 
do not hesitate to anathematise Pelayius and Celestius, they yet reproach 
our doctors with exceeding the right measure, and because they profess to 
follow and approve only what the most sacred See of the blessed Apostle 
Peter has sanctioned and taught against the enemies of the grace of God by 
the ministry of its prelates,* it has become needful to inquire diligently 
what the rulers of the Roman Church have judged concerning the heresy 
which arose in their time, and what they decided to be held as to the 
grace of God against the dangerous defenders of free will. At the same 
time we shall add some decisions of African councils, which the Apos- 
‘olic prelates in fact made their own when they approved them. There- 
fore, in order that those who doubt as to any point may be instructed, 
we make the constitutions of the holy fathers plain in a compendious 
table, so that any who is not over-contentious may recognise that the 
whole dispute is summed up in the short quotations subjoined, and that 
no reason for contradiction remains to him, if he believes and professes like 
Catholics, 


The author gives four short extracts from the letters of St. 
Innocent to the councils of Carthage and Milevis, and next 
two from the letter of St. Zosimus ‘‘ to the bishops of the 
whole world.” He adds to one of these the commentary given 
by the reply of the African council (which we have quoted 
above from St. Prosper, contra Collatorem). He next gives a 
quotation from the Carthaginian council of 214 bishops, say- 
ing of it: “ Quasi proprium Apostolicae Sedis amplectimur.” 
After these “ inviolable sanctions of the most blessed Apostolic 
See,” beatissimae et Apostolicae Sedis inviolabiles sanctiones, he 
tefers to the customary intercession at Mass, and to the law of 
infant baptism as testifying to the same effect, and concludes, 





_* Of. “Videsne quid sapiat per ministrum suum Catholica fides ?” quoted 
‘before from St. Augustine, “Op. Imperf.” vi. xi. p. 1520. 
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that he leaves aside more subtle questions, for “ satis sufficere 
credimus guicquid secundum praedictas regulas apostolicae 
sedis nos scripta docuerunt; ut prorsus non opinemur catholj- 
cum, quod apparuerit praefixis sententiis esse contrarium.” 

With this estimate of the authority of St. Innocent and St, 
Boniface we may conclude. Those who care to read the 
documents (given in the appendix to St. Augustine, vol. x) 
concerning the semi-Pelagians, will find once more the whole 
question referred to the successor of Peter by an African 
bishop, Possessor ; while the famous second council of Orange, 
the decrees of which are usually accepted as binding by High 
Church Anglicans, was confirmed by Pope Boniface II. at the 
request of its president St. Caesarius of Arles, and thus the 
last ghost of Pelagianism was laid, until modern rationalism 
should again deny the necessity of the grace of God. 


JoHN CHapmaN, O.S.B. 








( 125 ) 


Art. VIL—SOME TROUBLES OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN EPISCOPATE. 


T has suited the purposes of some writers in times past to 
let it be understood that the change of religion on the 
accession of Elizabeth was popular. Such writers would have 
us suppose that the parliamentary bishops then appointed were 
respected and honoured by the nation at large, and that their 
ministrations were welcomed by all except a few who clung to 
‘the old superstition. Is this really the case? We venture to 
think that a dispassionate study of the documents available in 
the Public Record Office and elsewhere will reveal a very 
different story. The letters and reports of the first bishops of 
the new creation, the ecclesiastical papers of ministers and 
others interested in the change of religion then effected, dis- 
close that the new State-appointed clergy felt their position to 
be insecure, and that their spiritual functions were held in 
but light esteem by their patrons. Accustomed to the high 
discipline of the Churches of Geneva and Zurich, where the 
ministers, if not rich, were at least respected, the reformers 
found avery different state of things awaiting them than they 
had looked for, when the welcome news reached them that 
Mary was dead, and they could hurry back to England to receive 
the reward of their trials. Jewel’s moan to Peter Martyr, 
under date of April 14, 1559, was that, although four months 
had elapsed since the return of the exiles to England, “as yet 
not the slightest provision has been made for anyof us.”* A 
month later, Parkhurst, sending a small present to Conrad Gesner, 
excused himself for its smallness on the score of his poverty, 
and promised to send more, ‘‘ but it must be when I am 
richer than I am at present.” t Another six months went by, 
and still Jewel found cause to lament to his friend Martyr 
that the exiles’ disappointment continued : 


With your usual affection to the common cause, you were grieved at 





* Parker Society Publications. ‘Zurich Letters,” 1st Series, vii. p. 21, 
April 28, 1559, 
t Ibid., xiii. p, 31, May 21, 1559. 
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hearing that no provision had been made for any one of us. You may 
now resume your grief, for nothing whatever has been done up to the 
present moment. We only bear about the empty titles of bishops, and 
have deserted the ranks of Scotus and Thomas (Aquinas) for those of 
the Occamists and Nominalists. But, as you know, State affairs move 
slowly. The queen herself both favours our cause and is desirous to 
serve us. Wherefore, although these beginnings are painful enough, we 
do not lose our spirits, nor cease to hope for better things.* 


A few days later (November 16, 1559), Jewel, in writing to 
the same friend, betrayed the longing, wistful yearning that 
mastered him: he looked to the revenues that he could not as 
yet handle. ‘The bishops are as yet only marked out (for 
promotion), and their estates are in the meantime gloriously 
swelling the Exchequer.t Edmund Sandys, also, writing to 
Matthew Parker in April 1559, bewailed his poverty : 


They never ask us in what state we stand, neither consider what we 
want; and yet in the time of our exile we were not so bare as we are 
now brought, but I trust we shall not linger here long, for the Parlia- 
ment draweth to an end.{ 


These voluntary exiles had necessarily undergone various 
hardships during their absence from England while Mary 
occupied the throne, but they evidently felt that the hour of 
compensation was at hand. Could they have foreseen the 
troubles that were in store for them, doubtless they would 
have been less eager to seek preferment. When, however, 
some of the returned Marian exiles had found a harbour of 
refuge in sees and prebends, others who had not been 
fortunate were not shy in bringing their wants to the notice 
of those who could help them if they would. Thus, Edmund 
Ghest, in a letter dated August 31, 1559,§ solicited the 
queen’s secretary for the favour of his influence, having an 
eye on the reversion of the Deanery of Worcester, occupied by 
Mr. Seth Holland, whom he reports as one who “hath not 
left the Pope in heart.” He approaches the subject deli- 
cately : 





* Parker Society Publications, xxiii. p. 53, November 5, 1559. 

+ Lbid., xxiv. p. 55, November 16, 1559. : ; 

+ Parker Society. “Correspondence of Abp. Parker,” xlix. p. 65, April 30, 
1559. 

§ P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., vi. 32. 
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That which ambition feareth me from in craving any worshipful 
living, that need forceth me unto in living in so great debt and charge as 
Ido. That which unworthiness calleth me from, it being fit for a great 
clerk, that conscience calleth me unto in that the great clerks be so few 
that they will scarce suffice for higher promotions. That which shame- 
facedness moveth me from in attempting your honour in so great a suit, 
of so little acquaintance and of less deserving, that doth your great 
kindness towards me encourage me unto—— 


So with this preamble he comes at once to Mr. Seth 
Holland, who, he says : 


Will not renounce the Pope, but as he came from him not long since, 
so he is thought he will shortly return to him again. Whom though he 
hath left in place, yet he hath not left in heart. Wherefore most humbly 
I beseech you to be so good master unto me, as to be suitor to the 
queen’s highness that I may succeed him in his Deanery of Worcester. 


Six months later, his ardent desire for “the maintaining 
of God’s laws and the queen's ” (by the ousting of Mr. Seth 
Holland) got further scope in Cecil’s selection of him to fill the 
vacant See of Rochester.* 

In the November of 1561, one Roger Kelk besought Cecil 


to give him the Deanery of Lincoln which was soon to be 
vacated. His reasons for preferring his request are sufficiently 
curious to be recorded : 


It is not my wont, believe me, to push or intrude myself into such 
delicate and difficult functions. Now, however (if only you will press my 
suit and help me to the best of your power), my country calls me, as 
does that most congenial state of life amongst those to whom I am most 
closely united both by nature and friendship. Do not refuse me, nor, in 
such a dearth of workers, blush to reward my lengthy studies and daily 
labours. Neither honour, glory, ambition, nor even the greatness of the 
stipend impel me ; but, I call God to witness, I am influenced by His 
glory, my own conscience, my native soil, and the office itself.t 


lawrence Humphrey, stern Puritan though he was, in 
saluting Cecil for the new year, wishing him felicity “to the 
glory of God, and your comfort and our commodity,” found 
himself moved by “ conscience and good reason ” to secure, if 
possible, his own preferment, or, as he explained his conscien- 





* P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., xi. 12, January 1560. 
+ Ibid., xx. 18, Latin. 
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tious desires later in the letter, “moved of necessity and not 
for profit or pleasure ; of a care of my family, and not for love 
of having much,” * 

But to turn from positive petitions for preferment, which, 
it may be hoped, it would have been distasteful to most of the 
exiles to make; it is obvious that they looked for the Secs 
which were being so rapidly vacated either by death or depri- 
vation. No sooner were the first of the reformers appointed, 
however, than their troubles began. Matthew Parker's nomi- 
nation bears date August 1, 1559; Scorey’s the preceding 
July 15, Grindal’s July 26, Cox’s July 28, and Barlow’s at an 
unknown date about the same time. These five prelates, elect 
or designate, had a common and very legitimate grievance, and 
not having become inured by repeated expeence to such 
violations of their feelings as they were then to undergo, must 
have suffered the more at the first shock. Strype shall tell 
what the grievance was: 


The late Parliament had made an Act to enable the queen upon the 
vacation of any bishopric to convert the temporal revenues, or part 
thereof, unto herself, settling in exchange Church lands in lieu thereof, 
such as impropriations formerly belonging to monasteries dissolved, and 
tenths, taking into her own hands good old lordships and manors for 
them. The inequality of which exchange was, that to these impropria- 
tions were oftentimes considerable charges annexed by necessary repara- 
tions of houses and chancels, and yearly pensions payable out of them. 
And tenths would often fall short and be unpaid by reason of the 
poverty or inability or death of the poor curates and ministers. Nor 
could the bishops have any good title to them, it being doubtful 
whether they could be alienated from the Crown, being by Act of Parlia- 
ment given to it.t 


On September 13, 1559, letters were issued by the Queen 
to My Lord Treasurer the Marquis of Winchester, Sir Richard 
Sackville, Sir Walter Mildmay, and Mr. Kellaway, “ knowing 
your approved wisdoms, diligences, and dexterities in such 
causes,’ { as she so truly expressed it. The commission 
entrusted to them was to examine the certificates of bishops 





* P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., xxi. 5, January 8, 1562. 

+ ‘*Strype’s Life of Parker,” bk. i. c. 9, in Parker Society, “Parkers 
Correspondence,” ixviii. p. 98, note 1. 

t P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., vi. 42. 
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lands with a view “to consider what parcel of the said lands, 
tenths and hereditaments shall be meetest for us to take into 
our hands and possessions,” and right well did they acquit 
themselves of their task, as Lingard amply shows: 


Several months elapsed before either the archbishop or his colleagues 
could enter on the exercise of their functions: several others before they 
could obtain the possession of their temporalities. The first impediment 
arose from the refusal of the Catholic prelates to consecrate the new 
metropolitan .... the second from the rapacity of the ministers, who 
employed the interval to enrich themselves and their dependents. It 
might perhaps have been thought that the Church could afford but a 
scanty gleaning after the spoliations of former reigns; but an ‘Act had 
been passed in the late Parliament annexing to the Crown the first 
fruits, tenths and rectories which had been resigned by Mary, and 
authorising the queen, during the vacancies of the different Sees, to 
exchange them for an equivalent in episcopal lands. Had such ex- 
changes been fairly made, there would have been less reason to complain ; 
but the quantum of compensation depended on the equity or avarice of men 
who were interested to give a nominal but fallacious equivalent ; and the 
bishops-elect, aware of the probable result, offered, in lieu of all exchange, 
a yearly present of £1000. But the offer was refused, and when the new 
incumbents entered on their respective bishoprics, they found that the 
best portion of the landed property had been torn away to reward the 
real or pretended services of the courtiers and their dependents.” # 


As already observed, several months elapsed between 
Matthew Parker's election to the See of Canterbury and his 
consecration: the same remark applies to his colleagues-elect. 
One reason of this delay is to be sought in the fruitless 
endeavours of the prelates-elect to save their possessions. On 
October 26, 1559, a royal mandate was issued in stay of 
Parker’s consecration, and with him, in this injunction, were 
joined the elect of London, Ely, Hereford, and Chichester, 
because the exchange was not then finished between the 
Crown and these helpless bishops-elect.f The same document 
threatened similar dealing for ‘the rest of the bishoprics that 
be richly endowed, as York, Winchester, Durham, Bath, 
Saram, Norwich, Worcester,” and this process of exchange 
was to come into operation ‘“‘ with all speed possible . . 





* “Hist. of Engl.,” ed. 1823, vol. v. pp. 155-156. The offer of the bishops 
may be seen in Parker Society, ‘‘ Parker’s Correspondence,” xviii. p. 98. 
+P. R. O. Dom., vii. 19. 
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so as upon election of men meet for those rooms, the same 
may be placed with convenient speed.” So patently im- 
poverished were some of these bishops as a consequence of 
these tactics, that the queen “of her clemency” was pleased 
to remit a moiety of the year’s revenue due to her as first 
fruits, in the case of Canterbury, Hereford and Chichester; 
and though London and Ely owed her only half a year's 
dues, yet, in regard of their extreme poverty, such sum as 
amounted to a moiety of the whole year’s tax was to be 
remitted in their case also, so as to help the “ maintenance 
of their hospitality.* Thomas Young, Bishop of St. David's 
(afterwards translated to the See of York), may be cited 
as another victim of this policy; his plaint is similar to that 
of his brethren; delay in getting possession of the tempo- 
ralities of the See, and then when finally permitted to enter 
into them, to find the remnant left woefully inadequate to meet 
the incessant demands on the episcopal purse, t 

In an undated paper of 1559,{ James Pilkington, the bishop- 
elect of Durham, unfolded a truly piteous case for the con- 
sideration of those best qualified to help him. Therein he 
stated his gross revenue to be £2883 6s. 53d., but by the 
deduction of annates this fell to £1841 6s. 53d., and was 
still further reduced by a subsidy and tenths to £1495 7s. 34. 
From this remainder had to be deducted a further sum for 
first fruits, so that his revenue, after all these legal calls 
thereon, amounted only to £665 15s. 14d. net. But then 
began the working expenses of his benefice, for, as he ex- 
pressed it : 

Out of what remain must be allowed fees of sheriff, chancellor, 
auditor, receiver, bailiffs, with such other to what certain value I know 
not. So that for the two or three first years towards all charges shall ! 
not have above five hundred pounds or thereabouts. 


A very little more than a sixth of the gross income; a fall 
that might justly cause misgivings as to whether he would be 
able to make both ends meet. An unlooked-for development 
of this episcopal poverty revealed itself as time went on, for 





* P. R. O. Dom., vii. 19. 
+ Ibid., xi. 38, March 1560, 
+ Lbid., viii. 9. 
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Pilkington discovered that his power diminished in proportion 
to his inability to keep hospitality.* 

Scorey, who had been rewarded with the bishopric of Here- 
ford, met with much opposition in his diocese, both to himself 
personally and to his policy. He very soon found himself 
compelled to ask for a new commission for the survey of his 
lands; but, on his making his application for this purpose, he 
begged that one Richard Harford (or Harvard) might not be 
one of the board, as he had reason to fear he would be; for 
he wrote that he was “ the very root from whence my whole 
adversity and trouble doth spring out.” t This Harvard, who 
was a justice of the peace for Herefordshire, seems to have 
been an uncompromising Catholic, and as such had excited 
Scorey’s spleen against him. This was, perhaps, the less to 
be wondered at, that he seems to have thwarted the bishop to 
some purpose; for, under the protection of the Lord 
Treasurer, he had been able so far to withstand the prelate, 
whom he looked upon as a mere usurper, without fear of 
royal displeasure or legal penalties. Scorey retaliated by 


vilifying him to the very best of his power, and betrayed a 
most inveterate dislike for “my Lord Treasurer's man.”{ 
Without doubt, he conceived that he had ample justification 
for-his diatribes ; for had he not, to his cost, to complain of 
hard dealing in the serious matter of payments to the Crown, 
brought about by the astuteness of this popish justice : 


Lewdly hindering all godliness, and the cause of the godly, whose 
endeavour against me hath so prevailed that my book—(i.e., statement 
of revenue, &c.)—hath been thrice altered, and now my living hardly left 
with £400 yearly. And yet no remedy, I must pay tenths and first fruits 
fier the rate of £700 yearly, and above.§ 


It is not difficult to perceive how and where the shoe 
pinched so painfully, for Scorey was one of those prelaies 
whose reputation for husbanding the revenues of his See was 
somewhat blown upon, and it could have been no solace to him 
to find that others had been beforehand with him in manipu- 





* P. R. O. Dom., xx. 5 and 25, October and November 1561. 
+ Ibid., xvii. 32, June 21, 1561. 

+ Ibid., xvii. 32 and xix. 24, August 17, 1561. 

§ Ibid., xvii. 32. 
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lating the possessions which he had devised to bestow after 
his own disposition. 

The “liberty of the Gospel,’ which he now enjoyed, en- 
abled Scorey, an ex-friar, to taste of the pleasures of connubial 
life, unrestrained, moreover, by any laws and regulations as to 
fasting and abstinence, as in the old claustral days. The 
sight of the observance by others of such remnants of popery 
jarred upon his enlightened views and altered practice, and he 
indignantly complained to Cecil that, on the vigil of the Assump- 
tion 1561, owing to the dominance of the local justices, Catholic 
almost to a man, “not one butcher in Hereford durst open 
his shop to sell one piece of flesh.”* This was a very 
furcible reminder of the old days of bondage ; a reminder, 
too, which probably caused the poor bishop an unwelcome and 
enforced abstinence, unless his larder happened to have been 
providentially replenished beforehand. And next day being 
a holiday of obligation : 


There was not one in the whole city, gospeller nor other, that durst 
be known to work in his occupation, or to open his shop to sell anything, 
so duly and precisely was that abrogate fast and holiday kept.f 


Indeed, Scorey’s position was practically intolerable, for 
both his cathedral and the cathedral city were exempt from 
his jurisdiction, and a very peculiar condition of things con- 
sequently resulted. Although, according to his own assurance, 
he had discovered much that needed reform, he found himself 
powerless to act. This state of things, as he said, was 
“contrary to the usage in all other like churches,” aud 
therefore he very properly asked for the. queen’s intervention 
to terminate such an anomaly. ‘ While it endured, however, 
it is not surprising that it should prove to him “ a great grief 
and heart’s sorrow.” § 

Elsewhere, he says in words very similar to those of his 
brother-bishop, Pilkington of Durham, which shall receive 
notice in their proper place: 


I am in this country a mere stranger, abhorred of the most part for 
religion, lying amongst them not without danger (which I am sure to 
feel if God do not frustrate the expectation of many of them). || 





* P. R. O. Dom., xix. 24. + Ibid. t Ibid., xvii. 32. 
§ Ibid. | Lbid., xix. 24. 
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Whatever he might manage to enforce with a view to 
coercing the consciences of the majority of the flock committed 
by the queen to his spiritual care, he was powerless in the 
city of Hereford itself, and the Catholics therein did 
apparently what they liked.* 

Archbishop Parker and Grindal, Bishop of London, saw the 
seriousness of the impasse, and coming to Scorey’s aid, applied 
for “her highness’ letters to authorise: the now bishop to 
visit the same church from time to time as occasion shall 
serve,” t Nothing seems to have resulted, however, from their 
intervention ; so that, more than twenty years later, Aubrey, 
the Vicar-General of the Province of Canterbury, writing to 
Walsingham, stated that the Chapter of Hereford had 
“always pretended they be exempt by their charters and 
privileges as well from the Archbishops of Canterbury as they 
were from their own bishops.” Wherefore he suggested a 
“commission to visit sufficient to exclude them from all 
quarrels and colour of exceptions,” and to secure which, it 
“must be immediate from the queen’s majesty, whose 
authority only they do (admit) for visitation and all other 
kinds of correction.” t 

As an instance of his utter helplessness, Scorey put on 
record that noted papist dignitaries and priests, who had fled 
from Exeter, Worcester, and other places, found a safe 
asylum in Hereford with the connivance of the local justices, 
and were 

so maintained, feasted and magnified with bringing them through 
the streets with torchlights in winter, that they could not much more 


reverently have entertained Christ Himself, if they had known Him 
visibly and personally among them.§ 


Compare this treatment with the coldness, disdain and ill- 





* It would perhaps be tedious to follow this prelate through the troubles 
of his Episcopate, but for those who might care to investigate further into 
his career through the many years during which, as one writer has expressed 
it, “his preoccupation was how to make provision out of the property of his 
See for his son Sylvanus,” attention may be directed to a very interesting 
paper entitled “‘ Hereford Reminiscences,” in the Downside Review, January 
1887, vol. vi. pp. 54-62. 

t Parker Society, ‘‘ Parker’s Correspondence,” cxx. p. 165; and P. R. O. 
Dom. Eliz., xxii. 12. 

+ Downside Review, vol. vi. p. 55: letter dated May 10, 1582. Egerton 
MS. 1693, f. 95. 

§ P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., xix. 24. 
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concealed dislike meted out to their legal bishop and pastor, 
and small wonder was it if Scorey’s heart was sick at what he 
was forced to witness and to undergo. 

Turn now to a neighbouring diocese, that of Bath and 
Wells, and much the same state of things discloses itself, 
The incident that I purpose here to deal with at some length 
is interesting, partly as affording some very amusing situations, 
but also as-an apt illustration of the old saw, “when Greek 
meets Groek.” It will, above all, serve to take us one step 
further in realising that the path of a court prelate in the 
early years of Elizabeth’s reign was strewn far more plenti- 
fully with thorns than with rose leaves. 

Gilbert Bourne was Bishop of Bath and Wells when Queen 
Mary died on November 17, 1558. He had been consecrated 
to that See on April 1, 1554, at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, by 
the Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester (Bonner, 
Tunstall and Gardiner).* But few details about him are 
supplied by Father Bridgett, C.SS.R., in “Queen Elizabeth 
and the Catholic Hierarchy,” so it may not be out of place to 
introduce one or two items additional to those gathered 
together in that work, and then the incidents referred to may 
be left to tell their own tale and to throw a sidelight on the 
sense of humour and cleverness displayed by Bishop Bourne. 
In this connection it is very important to bear in mind 
that Camden reported ‘that he had deserved well of his 
See.”t His secular duties as President of the Council of 
Wales forced him to be absent from the momentous Parliament 
which was opened on January 25, 1559+; but he appointed 
Dr. Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York, as his proxy.t He 
must very quickly have perceived in what direction affairs 
were trending. Following on his refusal to assist in the cere- 
mony of the queen’s coronation §—enough of itself to put 
him out of court favour for ever—his removal so soon 
February 1559 from his great secular office of President of 
the Council of Wales must have forcibly brought home to 
him thai such an act was part of the queen’s general plan to 





* Stubbs, ‘‘ Reg. Sac. Angl.,” p. 81. 
' + Bridgett, p. 6. 
t+ Lbid., pp. 19 and 91. 
§ Tierney's ‘‘ Dod.,” ed. 1839, vel. ii. p. 139, note. 
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deprive Catholics—clerical, at once; lay, more gradually——of 
offices of trust. Although she could write that she “ was 
informed he had served her well, and done the part of a good 
justice,” and thanked him for his services,* he could 
hardly have been deceived as to the true reason of his dis- 
missal. This royal testimony in his favour should also be 
borne in mind in the light of subsequent events. It suffices 
here to say that, on refusing the oath of supremacy, he was 
deprived in the October of 1559; was sent to the Tower on 
June 18, 1560; there he remained till the autumn of 1563, 
when he was quartered on Nicholas Bullingham till May 1566 ; 
and died September 10, 1569.1 He had been a prisoner at 
large, in the interim between 1566 and his death, under the 
inspection of the Bishop of Exeter. Strype says also that 
Bourne was for some time living with Cary, dean of the 
chapel, but admits that he cannot fix the date for this, only 
quoting Godwin as his authority for the statement.{ After 
Gilbert Bourne’s deprivation, he was succeeded in his See by 
Dr. Gilbert Barclay, who was consecrated on March 24, 1560.§ 
When, however, Barclay came to take possession of his tem- 
poralities, he was horrified at the state of things that disclosed 
itself to his view. Already the customary and legal diminu- 
tion of revenue by annates, first-fruits, tenths, subsidies, and 
other first charges on the diocesan estate threatened, for a few 
years at least, a somewhat attenuated income, even when at last 
he might be permitted to touch a penny for his own use. Bath 
and Wells was one of the Sees that Cecil had had his eye upon 
as being “ richly endowed,” || and the same minutely informed 
minister jotted it down amongst his memoranda{] as worth 
£900 a year. Whether this might be taken as the gross 
value, or what the diocese was likely to be worth to the Crown, 
Gilbert Barclay seems to have seen the matter in a different 
light, and by March 7, 1560-1, he was apparently too accu- 
rately informed as to the actual state of his income, present 
and prospective, to feel himself quite in agreement with the 





* Bridgett, p. 91; and P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., ii. 49, February 1559. 
+ Stubbs, “ Regr. Sac. Angl.,” p. 81. 

+ “Life of Abp. Parker,” ed. 1821, bk. ii. ch. xvi. p. 282. 

§ Stubbs, “ Regr. Sac. Angl.,” p. 83. 

|| P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., vii. 19, ante. 

1 Ibid., iv. 39, (2) May 1559. 
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all-powerful secretary. On that date the bishop wrote to 
Cecil, presumably with a view to correcting any erroneous 
ideas he might have as to the wealth of the west-country 
diocese, as follows: 


Verily the case standeth with me so hardly at this present, that, with. 
out her highness’ further aid, 1 shall not be able to acquit my daty 
either to God or to her majesty in any part, for what through the 
great charges due to her highness, and through the little that is left 
here to bear the same, it were better for me to serve her highness asa 
poor chaplain * in the meanest degree, than, having the name and place 
of a bishop, to want things principally requisite to the same, I mean not 
great possessions, which I protest before God I never yet sought, but 
necessary things for the sustentation of an honest family.t+ 


It might very pertinently be asked how such a divergence 
of opinion had come about ? 

The Edwardine bishops, it is true, had been forced to part 
with no inconsiderable portion of the episcopal demesnes by 
the pressure brought to bear upon them by such powerful 
noblemen as the Protector Somerset, Northampton, Dudley, 
and the rest. But, on Mary’s accession, the bishops recovered 
or bought in again as much as they could of the alienated 
possessions of their Sees. With such success did they pursue 
this policy of re-endowing their respective bishoprics, that 
although their possessions were not, of course, so extensive or 
so valuable as they had been thirty years before, yet they 
were sufficiently considerable to afford dainty picking. 

Gilbert Bourne, as his successor, fortunately for us, testified, 
was one of those who had thus recovered no little of what had 
been lost. Barclay’s words are: ‘‘ The said Gilbert earnestly 
did seek to augment the possessions of his bishopric and to 
preserve the right of the same, with all endeavour.” { Not- 
withstanding this, Barclay derived no benefit from his prede- 
cessor’s care and anxious husbandry ; hence his supplication to 
the queen’s majesty. The truth is, Gilbert Bourne was a 
astute, far-seeing man. He would have been blind indeed 
could he not have observed the direction in which those at the 
helm were steering the ship of state. The course was to 





* His appointment, before he was created a bishop. 
+ P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., xvi. 27. 
t Ibid., xvi. 27, I. 
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clearly indicated by the laws enacted in Elizabeth’s first parlia- 
ment, following on the events that preceded the queen’s 
coronation and his own refusal to take part in that ceremony. 
A farther warning was given by several deprivations of pre- 
bendaries of cathedral and collegiate churches and heads of 
colleges. He saw that the time was surely coming when he 
too would have to face the alternative of taking the oath of 
supremacy, or of being deprived of his bishopric and sent to 
languish in prison as a punishment of his contumacy. His 
mind was made up to remain true to his trust, and all that 
was left for him to do was in some way or other to provide as 
best he might against the rigours of the evil day, He hit 
upon an expedient that was destined sorely to inconvenience 
his successor. 

Bishop Pilkington of Durham, in his “ Confutation of an 
Addition,” * supplies a key. His words are worth quoting, 
inasmuch as they show an almost common course of action on 
the part of the deprived bishops. Pilkington says that some 
protestant bishops have not lands that they might forsake if 


they would, because ‘‘ their popish predecessors have provided 
too well for them, against reason” (p. 592). So sore a subject 
is this with him, that later ke reverts to it at greater length 
and in more detail : 


If ye demand why some bishops have so little lands, few houses and 
parks, the reasons also be sundry ; but surely, few or none have so much 
as to keep them out of debt, or to maintain that hospitality which is 
looked for at their hands. Some of their lands and parks against their 
wills be exchanged by order of law; but the most part, the malicious 
popish prelates, that were their predecessors, seeing their kingdom decay, 
and that the professors of God’s Gospel should follow in their places, 
would rather give it women, children, horsekeepers (I say no worse) by 
lease, patents, annuities, than any that loves God should enjoy it. This 
isthe greatest reason why they have not lands, and that cannot be 
avoided, more is the pity. How many bishoprics in the realm have they 
impoverished by these means! So that they which now succeed, are not 
able to relieve themselves nor the poor as they would and should.+ The 





* Parker Society, ‘‘ Works of Bp. Pilkington.” 

t It is well to state, however, that, notwithstanding the causes alleged in 
proof of poverty, Pilkington had no call to complain, for (we have it on the 
authority of Fuller) he was able to dower his two daughters (Deborah and 
Ruth) with £4000 a piece. A modern writer goes so far as to say that one 
of Pilkington's daughters had a portion of £10,000, making no mention of 
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multitude cry out on the protestants, that they keep not houses like 
the papists, nor such a number of idle servants; they consider not how 
barely they came to their livings, what pensions they pay, and annuities 
which their predecessors granted; how all commodities be leased away 
from them; what charges they bear for first-fruits, subsidies and tenths: 
how they lack all household stuff and furniture at their entering; 9 
that for three years’ space they be not able to live out of debt and get 
them necessaries. (p. 594.) 


One other passage may be quoted, as the italicised part 
throws valuable light on this portion of the subject : 


Divers of these holy prelates, that he cracks so much of, had so leased 
out their houses, lands and parks, that some of the new bishops had 
scarce a corner of a house to lie in, and divers not so much ground as to 
grese [graze] a goose or a sheep; so that some were compelled to tether 
their horse in their orchard; and yet have these holy fathers provided that 
if they be restored (as they look for, as many think) that they shall have 
their commodities again. (p. 595.) 


When Pilkington penned those words he must have had 
Barclay’s case in his mind. 
That bugbear to the Elizabethan episcopate, the Catholic 


justice of the peace, appears on the scene once more ; and 9, 
as Roland had an Oliver, and Scorey his Harvard, so Barclay 
found his match in “one Humphrey Cooles, a man learned 
in the common laws of this realm, being one of your high- 


ness’ justices of the peace in the county of Somerset.” * 


Cooles showed Bourne how he could defeat the law without 
infringing the law. As will be seen later, the very nature of 
the transactions so bitterly complained of by Barclay clearly 
shows that the principals in what may pardonably be called 
this little comedy hoped for better days, like many another at 





the other. This statement may be an exaggeration, and is not, therefore, to 
be accepted here. As Pilkington certainly went to his diocese a poor mat, 
such wholesale fleecing of the See naturally created no little scandal at the 
time. Cf. Fuller, “ Church Hist.,” ed. 1655, bk. v. p. 253, § 55, and bk, ix 
. 109, § 21. 

Pe Humphrey Cooles does not seem to have lost the confidence of the ruling 
powers on account of the crimes and misdemeanours with which his bishop 
charged him ; for seventeen months later the Privy Council Acts record a 
letter sent to him about Somerset Musters, and three years later still his 
name appears in the lists as a Commissioner for the repression of piracy 
Somersetshire. Cf. “ Acts of the Privy Council of Engl.,” New Series, vol. 
vii. pp. 123 and 283. On November 28, 1569, his name appears appended to 
a document acknowledging his adhesion to the Act for Uniformity of Worship 
(cf. P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., lix. 44). 
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that time. They trusted that when further change in the 
religious polity of the State should have come about, that 
Bourne would be restored to his diocese again, and that, as a 
consequence, the conveyances they executed would, as Pilking- 
ton pointed out, have been treated as null and void, and 
having served their turn, would have been cancelled as non- 
existent. In short, the scheme Bourne and Cooles had devised 
between them was to cripple the resources of the See by 
strictly legal means. So successful-were they in their calcula- 
tions, that before very long Barclay was fain to offer to 
“resign my title of bishop-overburdened, and to become her 
grace’s poor chaplain as in time past,” unless he could see 
some way out of the difficulties that beset him, and he had to 
ask the queen to cut the knot of the meshes that entangled 
him. He shall himself tell us how he could move no way 
without falling into the pitfalls that had been so artfully dug 
to entrap his footsteps, but before he speaks let us go in 
spirit to the Tower, where Bishop Bourne was then lying. In 
those days prison life was very terrible, even under the best 
and easiest conditions allowable. Those with means at their 
disposal, however, could obtain some mitigations of their hard 
lot by paying exorbitant prices for their board and lodging, 
and could even secure some small degree of comfort, not to 
say privacy; being allowed, for a consideration—always very 
heavy—and under certain restrictions, to be waited upon by 
their own servants. Gilbert Bourne looked upon his depriva- 
tion as unjust and illegal, and continued to regard himself as 
rightfal bishop of his See. This will explain how he could in 
conscience deal with the revenues of his diocese, as we now 
know that he did. Barclay, as an interloper and usurper, 
deserved no consideration—and got none—from Bourne, and 
those who aided him. Doubtless, as the money came to 
Bourne from those outside his prison walls who were privy 
and party to the arrangement which had been made to render 
his hard lot easier, he may have whiled away many a lonely 
hour in picturing the straits to which he had reduced his 
successor. He may have found no inconsiderable compensa- 
tion for his own enforced idleness and the inevitable tedium 
and petty annoyance that must perforce accompany even the 
mildest form of imprisonment, such as we are asked to believe 
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was all the deprived bishops underwent, in the knowledge 
that Barclay was finding things far differeut from what he had 
expected, when with so ready and light a heart he stepped 
into an inheritance which was not yet void. 

Gilbert Barclay may now explain how all this was brought 
about. Bourne, he wrote: 


For hatred he beareth to Christ’s true religion, and to your majesty’s 
godly laws and statutes, hath sithence your highness’ last parliament, 
studied by his (Cooles’) means how to dissipate, spoil, and as much as 
in him lieth, in manner to dissolve the said bishopric with overcharging 
it with so many fee farms, leases, grants of annuities, reversions upon 
reversions, extraordinary fees and offices, so that the very mansion-house, 
now but one left unto your grace’s subject, where the bishop of force is 
compelled to be resident, is not free, but entangled.* 


So afraid, seemingly, was poor Barclay lest his statement 
might be only laughed at as mere exaggeration, that in proof 
he put in a schedule containing particulars of the various 
charges that so burdened his See. T'o add to the new bishop's 
distress, he found himself saddled with officials who acted un- 
disguisedly in the interests of Bourne, whom they considered 
the rightful prelate, and to the detriment of his own, whom 
they looked upon as an intruder. He could not get rid of 
these functionaries, because they held their posts as life 
appointments, created by Bourne. 

This document or schedule is so curious, and throws so much 
light upon what was a subject of complaint common to many of 
the Elizabethan bishops, that without further apology I venture 
to summarise it in some detail. It is dated March 7, 1560-1. 

The episcopal manor of Wiveliscombe was let to Richard 
Bourne, the bishop’s brother, for the term of twenty-one years, 
and the lease contained the fatal clause “‘ without impeachment 
of waste,” conjuring up visions of very little likely to be left on 
the estate when the lease should fall in. : 

Richard Bourne likewise took a lease for twenty-one years 
of Westbury manor, with all the chief woods, without impeach- 
ment of waste, 

Humphrey Cooles took Buckland manor on lease for a like 
period, and with the like proviso as to waste. 





* P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., xvi. 27, I. 
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The manor of Kingsbury, with the hundred of the same, was 
let to farm for the long term of sixty-three years, reversion 
upon reversion. The united yearly value of all these estates 
amounted to £285 19s, 4d., and allowing for the money 
values of those days, this was a very considerable sum to 
have withdrawn from the yearly rent-roll. Again, Wikmede 
meadow, part of the demesnes of the bishop’s house, was let to 
William Tarry on a twenty-one years’ lease, at forty shillings 
a year, whereas it was worth at least £10; and another 
meadow, usually let at £3 6s. 8d. a year, had just been leased 
to one Grilles for twenty-one years at the ridiculously low 
rental of three shillings and fourpence a year. 

The next item has something of the ludicrous in it, but it 
was assuredly no laughing matter to poor Gilbert Barclay. 
Even the episcopal palace at Wells—the only place he possessed 
there wherein to lay his head—was rendered well-nigh useless ; 
for “the brewhouse, with the barnyard, a fair green, and a 
great garden thereto belonging,” were let for twenty-one years 
at twenty shillings a year, and yet out of that rental the 
bishop was bound to find the lessee “ meat for one horse, 
winter and summer, during the said term,” which left but a 
very narrow, if any, margin for profit. Tarry, above men- 
tioned, who had secured this very desirable bargain, had 
already sub-let the holding for £8 a year, which additional 
information could have been none too pleasant for the bishop ; 
more especially as the episcopal small-beer had henceforth to 
be procured elsewhere instead of being brewed at home; but 
worst of all, the carriage-way to the house was included in the 
said lease, and thus all access to his own house was barred 
except by permission asked and obtained of the said Tarry or 
his sub-tenant, who doubtless made things far from easy and 
pleasant as to right of way, if he or they played the game 
according to the rules devised by Bourne, Bourne, and Cooles. 

The new bishop, as owner of this, to him, somewhat use- 
less Wells house, moreover, found two life annuities charged 
on it: one of £14 to Geoffrey Upton as its keeper, and another 
of £6 13s. 4d. to Grilles as its late steward, and yet at that 
time Grilles had no service to perform for it. The bishop, 
under such circumstances, is hardly to be blamed for objecting 
to the very one-sided nature of these transactions—all give and 
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no take. Westbury manor also, though leased as already stated, 
was nevertheless charged with the yearly payment of certain 
fees, as also tenths, subsidies and other allowances in respect 
of it, and these charges fell, not on the lessee, but on the 
bishop! Well might he stigmatise it, therefore, as being 
‘¢ without all reason or conscience.” 

The ingenuity of Cooles and his friends was not, however, 
even then exhausted ; Barclay had plenty more matter where- 
with to fill his schedule. Several of the diocesan offices* 
were given to Richard Bourne and to his son after him during 
the term of three lives, “ with great and unreasonable fees,” and 
one may be sure that Bishop Barclay had very soon found that 
the duties to be fulfilled were not being attended to in his interest, 
but in Richard Bourne’s, or more correctly still, in that of his 
imprisoned brother. Moreover, the sumner’s office, hitherto 
honorary, was now become a charge on the episcopal revenues ; 
and the registrarship, ‘an office of great trust,” was “ given toa 
man neither honest nor skilful, but occupieth the same by his 
servant (and that worst is) a manifest enemy to God, and the 
queen’s majesty’s proceedings.” To work adiocese under such 
conditions would have required an abler man than Barclay, 
Handicapped as he confessed himself to be, he could do little 
else but bewail the difficulties that Cooles had prepared for 
him, and seek the royal intervention, for the queen was then, 
of course, constituted the last and highest Court of Appeal in 
matters ecclesiastical. 

The manor of Banwell, which Bishop Bourne had recovered 
from the Crown in Mary’s reign, was now once more out of 
episcopal hands during a twenty-one years’ lease in favour of 
Richard Bourne; and Barclay perceiving that, even when he 
wrote, it was so decayed “as pity it is to see,” found small 
comfort in the prospect of the appearance of the estate when 
the lease should expire. 

The rents, small as they were, were not paid when they be- 
came due, and the terms of the leases accorded three or four 





* « Every bishop has his court for matters ecclesiastical, as has also every 
archdeacon, in which, as things are at present, there preside for the most 
part papists, or despisers of all religion ; and the other officers employed in 
these courts are of the same character.” Cf. Parker Society, “Zurich 
Letters,” 2nd series, Appendix, p. 360. The State of the Church of England, 
as described by Percival Wyburn. 
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months’ grace. Bourne, moreover, had procured the renewal 
of the leases that were unexpired, just before the period of 
his deprivation, and the fines for renewal were payable, not to 
the actual occupant of the See, but to Upton for Bishop 
Bourne’s use, and this by the terms of the several bonds all 
duly and legally executed. 

Barclay’s Supplication contains a paragraph of more than 
ordinary interest for the glimpse it affords of the results of 
the coercive system adopted by the queen against the clergy 
who refused to acknowledge the royal supremacy, and of the 
reason which most probably conduced to keep them staunch 
in their adherence te the Pope. Several important con- 
siderations, which naturally belong to this subject, underlie 
the paragraph. These, however, could be more adequately 
dealt with in an article apart; but it would not do entirely 
to ignore them in this connection. Barclay complained that 
the advowsons of all the greatest and best spiritual promotions 
within the diocese had been distributed by his predecessor, so 
that there was nothing left out of which he might reward his 
own following, or over which he might exercise his right of 
patronage and presentation. What was even more deplorable 
in his eyes, however, was that many livings had been given 
“to such persons as either refuse to subscribe, or else in hope 
of a new day revealing their good wills, had fled the realm.” 
This clause was evidently put forward as a likely incentive to 
the queen to act vigorously in his behalf. It was this “ hope 
of anew day” that made these priests betake themselves, for 
safety and freedom of conscience, across the sea. It was this 
same hope, acting differently on other minds and natures, 
which made by far the larger number act as they did in sub- 
scribing the oath of supremacy. This “‘ hope of a new day” 
made the majority of the clergy time-servers, temporisers, 
bartering their inward convictions for a continued tenure of 
their livings, “‘ such is the fear of punishment by the purse, 
more than of God’s curse,” as Bishop Horn of Winchester 
neatly expresses it.* They trusted that time would set things 
straight. That looked-for time never came; so they died, 
some still hoping for better things, most stifling the voice of 





* P.R. O. Dom, Eliz., xix. 36, 
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conscience through worldly considerations ; and thus the faith 
was filched from the English people because of the vacillation 
of the rank and file of the clergy. 

As an explanation of the foregoing lengthy list of wrongs 
endured, Bishop Barclay pointed out that 


it appeareth by the stubbornness of the people here, that all this above 
written was done only to deface the Gospel, and to discredit the successor 
of Bourne for lack of ability to keep hospitality, as they do not stick to 
say, “ here is a goodly prelate succeedeth my lord bishop Bourne.” 


This surely is the true explanation, the veritable key to 
what was done; such being the case, it seems impossible to 
condemn: we can only quietly laugh, as possibly Bishop Bourne 
laughed, at the thought that, after all, the reformers did not 
always have everything their own way, as they probably had 
hoped to do, when they dispossessed their predecessors. 

Before taking leave of Bishop Barclay, it may be interesting 
to note that his troubles did not arise solely from the papists 
in his diocese. He was sadly worried by a thorough-paced 
puritan dean. This was the notorious Dr. William Turner, 
who, in 1565, when the clerical habits controversy was at its 
height, had the audacity, out of ridicule for vestments or dis- 
tinctive dress of any kind, to make a man convicted of adultery 
do public penance for his crime wearing a clergyman’s square 
cap.* 

More than two years before that event, however, Barclay 
had written to Cecil that he was “ much encumbered ” with 
him on account of his indiscretions and “ unseemly ” speaking, 
and, as an instance, told the Secretary that 


he contemneth utterly all bishops, and calleth them white coats, tipypet 
gentlemen, with other words of reproach much more unseemly, and 
asketh, who gave them authority more over me, than I over them : either 
to forbid me preaching, or to deprive me: unless they have it from their 
holy father the pope ? 


Worried the bishops undoubtedly were on all sides, con- 
temned, despised. A few extracts from their correspondence 
may prove instructive, for it is well to remember that these 





* Parker Society, “ Parker’s Correspondence,” clxxxii. p. 241. 
+ Th. Wright, “ Eliz. and her Times,” vol. i. p. 169, from Lansd. MS. 7, 79. 
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letters were written, not for the public gaze, nor even for the 
consideration of a Council Board, but for the private eye of 
the Secretary, Sir William Cecil, to whom, consequently, they 
reported things exactly as they were. They declared to him 
their troubles, their sorrows, their hardships, their anxieties, 
and their fears. Never for one moment did they suppose that 
these their confidential communications would ever meet the 
eye of any one except the all-powerful minister, who alone 
could, if any one could, help them in their straits, Even their 
lives were occasionally attempted; and although such criminal 
rashness can never be sufficiently condemned, we can at least 
understand that the desperadoes who would revert to such 
means must have been goaded on either by deep personal dis- 
like or a keen sense of wrongs endured. Thus, on April 3, 
1570, Archbishop Parker wrote to Cecil : 


I see Judas non dormit, and some spite hath reached to myself but 
this last terme, where quidam filii Beliall did gauge my poor barge in 
dyvers places in the bottom, that if it had not bene spied, I was lyke to 
have drenched in the myddes of the Temys, no grete losse of such one 
as I am, but I wold have bene sory my famyly to have peryshed, or 
that such incircumcisi Philistet should have gloryed to insult with ubi 
est Deus eorum.* 


-In the North, Pilkington of Durham found his position 
very isolated, and was not slow to discover that wealth spelt 
power, and poverty, its loss. Thus he wrote: “ They under- 
stand the taking away of the bishop’s living, whereby his 
power is the less, and so less is he regarded.” Not long 
after he repeated this dictum: “(The people) see how small 
the bishop’s power is, and therefore they condemn it;” and in 
the same letter he made a very terrible. admission for a father 
of a flock : 


Iam grown into such displeasure with them, part for religion and 
part for ministering the oath of the queen’s superiority, that I know 
not whether they like me worse, or I them. 


And still in the same document occurs the following 
passage : 





ms ane, “Queen Eliz. and her Times," vol. i. p. 362, from Lansd. MS. 
2, 79. 


+ P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., xx. 5, October 13, 1561. 
[No. 23 of Fourth Series.) K 
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conscience through worldly considerations ; and thus the faith 
was filched from the English people because of the vacillation 
of the rank and file of the clergy. 

As an explanation of the foregoing lengthy list of wrongs 
endured, Bishop Barclay pointed out that 


it appeareth by the stubbornness of the people here, that all this above 
written was done only to deface the Gospel, and to discredit the successor 
of Bourne for lack of ability to keep hospitality, as they do not stick to 
say, “ here is a goodly prelate succeedeth my lord bishop Bourne.” 


This surely is the true explanation, the veritable key to 
what was done; such being the case, it seems impossible to 
condemn: we can only quietly laugh, as possibly Bishop Bourne 
laughed, at the thought that, after all, the reformers did not 
always have everything their own way, as they probably had 
hoped to do, when they dispossessed their predecessors. 

Before taking leave of Bishop Barclay, it may be interesting 
to note that his troubles did not arise solely from the papists 
in his diocese. He was sadly worried by a thorough-paced 
puritan dean. This was the notorious Dr. William Turner, 
who, in 1565, when the clerical habits controversy was at its 
height, had the audacity, out of ridicule for vestments or dis- 
tinctive dress of any kind, to make a man convicted of adultery 
do public penance for his crime wearing a clergyman’s square 
cap.* 

More than two years before that event, however, Barclay 
had written to Cecil that he was “ much encumbered ” with 
him on account of his indiscretions and “ unseemly ” speaking, 
and, as an instance, told the Secretary that 


he contemneth utterly all bishops, and calleth them white coats, tippet 
gentlemen, with other words of reproach much more unseemly, and 
asketh, who gave them authority more over me, than I over them: either 
to forbid me preaching, or to deprive me: unless they have it from their 
holy father the pope ? t 


Worried the bishops undoubtedly were on all sides, con- 
temned, despised. A few extracts from their correspondence 
may prove instructive, for it is well to remember that these 





* Parker Society, “ Parker’s Correspondence,” clxxxii. p. 241. 
+ Th. Wright, “ Eliz, and her Times,” vol. i. p. 169, from Lansd. MS. 7, 79. 
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letters were written, not for the public gaze, nor even for the 
consideration of a Council Board, but for the private eye of 
the Secretary, Sir William Cecil, to whom, consequently, they 
reported things exactly as they were. They declared to him 
their troubles, their sorrows, their hardships, their anxieties, 
and their fears. Never for one moment did they suppose that 
these their confidential communications would ever meet the 
eye of any one except the all-powerful minister, who alone 
could, if any one could, help them in their straits, Even their 
lives were occasionally attempted ; and although such criminal 
rashness can never be sufficiently condemned, we can at least 
understand that the desperadoes who would revert to such 
means must have been goaded on either by deep personal dis- 
like or a keen sense of wrongs endured. Thus, on April 3, 
1570, Archbishop Parker wrote to Cecil : 


I see Judas non dormit, and some spite hath reached to myself but 
this last terme, where quidam filiit Beliall did gauge my poor barge in 
dyvers places in the bottom, that if it had not bene spied, I was lyke to 
have drenched in the myddes of the Temys, no grete losse of such one 
as I am, but I wold have bene sory my famyly to have peryshed, or 
that such incircumcisi Philistet should have gloryed to insult with whi 
est Deus eorum.* 


In the North, Pilkington of Durham found his position 
very isolated, and was not slow to discover that wealth spelt 
power, and poverty, its loss. Thus he wrote: “ They under- 
stand the taking away of the bishop’s living, whereby his 
power is the less, and so less is he regarded.”f Not long 
after he repeated this dictum: ‘(The people) see how small 
the bishop’s power is, and therefore they condemn it ;” and in 
the same letter he made a very terrible admission for a father 
of a flock : 


I am grown into such displeasure with them, part for religion and 
part for ministering the oath of the queen’s superiority, that I know 
not whether they like me worse, or I them. 


And still in the same document occurs the following 
passage : 








* Wright, ‘Queen Eliz. and her Times,’’ vol. i. p. 362, from Lansd. MS. 
12, 79. 

+ P. R. O. Dom. Eliz., xx. 5, October 13, 1561. 
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The troubles be so great, the complaints so many, the rude impor- 
tunity of the people so incredible, my experience so unable to determine 
them, that the griefs and cares of them, where I had a little wit at my 
coming, now have left me almost none.* 


Turning to another northern diocese, we find Best of 
Carlisle complaining that he received no support from the 
magistrates, who practically, if not actually, connived at the 
opposition everywhere offered him. ‘This is what he wrote to 
Cecil : 


The rulers and justices of the peace wink at all things and look 
through the fingers ; for my exhortation to have such (i.c., “ evil-disposed 
papists ”) punished, I have had privy displeasures.t 


He then related how he was openly defied, and the recusant 
clergy as openly supported, and then confessed : 


I for my part dare not say it is wrong, nor any other that I know, for 
though I am bold to utter unto you such matter, whose secrecy and 
wisdom I have great trust in, yet here I open no such things to any man, 
well pondering the danger thereof.t 


Dr. Edwin Sandys, created Bishop of Worcester when 
Elizabeth first filled up the vacant Sees, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, met with trouble wherever he went. The 
chief members of this pastor’s flocks suspected harm in all 
that he did, and watched his every act with lynx-eyed 
vigilance, and on the faintest indication of proof, denounced 
him to those who might impeach him or call him to task for 
one or another of the delinquencies with which they charged 
him. Iam not here concerned with the discussion of the 
truth or the falsity of the grave charges preferred against him, 
I refer to them only as proof of the dislike to him or to his 
office which prompted the accusations. Thus, when Sandys 
was at Worcester, Sir John Bourne, who had been Secretary 
of State to Queen Mary, and was uncle of the deprived Bishop. 
of Bath and Wells, was his determined enemy, and denounced 
him in no measured terms for his malpractices, to the Privy 
Council. When he was Archbishop of York, life was made 





* P.R. O. Dom. Eliz., xx. 25, November 14, 1561. 
+ Ibid., xxi. 13. 
t Ibid. 
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well-nigh unbearable to him by a virulent opponent in Sir 
Robert Stapleton, who branded him with the stigma of 
immorality. Both these knights were Catholics, and, as such, 
were probably, in those days of fierce and bitter religious 
strife, only too pleased to have an opportunity of making out 
a bad case against their “ superintendents,” as the Catholics of 
those days ofttimes dubbed the court bishops. Dr. Richard 
Cox, who held the See of Ely for the first seventeen years of 
Elizabeth’s reign, was always in trouble in one quarter .ar 
another : 


His narrow and persecuting spirit involved him in perpetual disputes 
and animosities, which rendered the close of a long life turbulent and 
unhappy, and took from his learning and his grey hairs their due rever- 
ence.” 


Dr. Cox seems to have suffered somewhat in the same way 
as Barclay, at Dr. Thirlby’s hands, and writing to Cecil in the 
November of 1561 he said : 


Iam so troubled with Dr. Thirlby that I fear I shali be forced to 
trouble the queen’s majesty at last, For he is so strong in the Tower 
that I can get no right at his hands.+ 


His covetousness was a constant theme of scandal, and 
enemies were not wanting to denounce him, now for cutting 
down woods, another time for suffering dilapidations to go 
unrepaired: e¢ hoc genus omne. Though Fuller makes a very 
laboured defence of this prelate, it is clear that he believes 
the report that when he was Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Chancellor of the University, he caused the manuscripts 
of the University to be cancelled and made away with, and in 
chronicling his death, says: ‘‘I am sorry so much is charged 
to his memory, and so little can be said in his vindication.” { 

His difficulties with the queen over Ely Place, Holborn, and 
Hatton Garden, as also with Lord North, rise readily to the 
mind. So also does his unfortunate mischance to irritate his 
imperious Sovereign in the one point wherein she was perhaps 
most sensitive. I refer to the celibacy, or otherwise, of the 








* Aikin, “Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliz.,” ed, 1869, ch. vi. p. 88. 
t P. R. O. Dom., xx. 17, November 2, 1561. 
t “Ch. Hist.,” ed. 1655, bk. vii. p. 392, and bk. ix. p. 111. 
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clergy in general, and of the episcopate in particular. For 
further information on this subject, as also for his letter to 
Cecil which created the disturbance, see Froude’s “ History of 
England ” (ed. 1870, vol. ix. pp. 379, 380). 

Amongst the painful trials the bishops had to be ever 
prepared to meet, perhaps the greatest and the most dreaded 
was the behaviour of the queen towards them. Instances 
abound. Froude pithily says: 


Its (i.e., the Church’s) officers, for the most part, regarded their 
tenures as an opportunity for enriching themselves, which would pro- 
bably be short, and should in prudence be made use of while it 
remained.* 


Elsewhere he Says : 


Her bishops she treated with studied insolence as creatures of her own, 
whom she had made and could unmake at pleasure. The bishops them- 
selves lived as if they knew their day to be a short one, and made the 
most of their opportunities while they lasted. Scandalous dilapidation, 
destruction of woods, waste of the property of the see by beneficial lease, 
the incumbent enriching himself and his family at the expense of his 
successors—this is the substantial history of the Anglican hierarchy, 
with a few honourable exceptions, for the first twenty years of its exist- 
ence.t 


This summary is only too true, borne out by well-nigh 
countless documents. No one knew all this better than 
Elizabeth herself, and she was not given to dissemble her 
wrath, her contempt, or her wishes, as these court prelates 
knew to their cost. Elizabeth peremptorily ordered: all the 
wives and children of prebendaries to quit the precincts 
of cathedral and collegiate churches.{ Archbishop Parker 
pathetically lamented that the clergy alone might not ‘ have 
their cradles going” like other folk, and told Cecil that he 
was 
in horror to hear such words to come from her mild nature and christianly 


learned conscience, as she spake concerning God’s holy ordinance and 
institution of matrimony.§ 





* “ Hist. of Engl.,’’ vol. xii. p. 5. 

+ Ibid., vol. xi. p. 82. 

tP. R. O. Dom. Eliz. xix. 10 and 101, August 9, 1561, and xx. 9, 
October 18, 1561. 

§ Parker Society, ‘“‘ Correspondence of Abp. Parker,” cxiv. 
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Such “horror” on his part was certainly not uncalled for, 
for he knew that “she always spoke with disgust and anger 
of the marriage of priests,”* and that it was Cecil alone 
who 
prevailed on her to connive at the marriages of Churchmen. But she 


would only connive, and the children sprung from such marriages were 
illegitimate till the accession of James I. 


Parker knew, too, that, as a consequence of her refusal to 
recognise the children of the clergy as born in honourable 
wedlock, ‘‘it became necessary to procure private bills of 
legitimation in behalf of the offspring of these unions.”{ He 
knew that Cranmer’s son Thomas and his daughter Margaret 
were “of the number of those who found it necessary to resort 
to this disagreeable and degrading expedient.”§ To him, too, 
had the queen said that “she repented of having made any 
married bishops.” || Her attitude towards the wives of her 
prelates, while it must have deeply pained and wounded them, 
could not, therefore, have astonished them. That attitude was 
one of “studied insolence,” nay, brutal rudeness, and her 
treatment of the Primate’s lady, after accepting the munificent 
hospitality he had cffered her at Lambeth Palace, is singled 
out only for the peculiarly ill-timed occasion Elizabeth selected 
to insult her hostess pointedly in her own home with “ un- 
necessary sentences of epigrammatic spite”: “ Madam I may 
not call you; mistress I am ashamed to call you; and sol 
know not what to call you; but, howsoever, I thank you.” 

With so many instances piled up one upon another, and 
ready to hand on every side, the surmise grows into certainty 
that the bishops who filled the Sees of England, immediately 
on the final severance of this country from the unity of the 
Church, had neither the confidence, love, nor respect of any 
section in the land. It is impossible to imagine such scenes 
as having been enacted towards Catholic prelates in Catholic 





* Macaulay’s “ Lord Burleigh and his Times,’”’ ed. 1868, vol. i. p. 233, 

¢ Lbid. 

+ Aikin, “Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eliz.,” ed. 1869, ch. xii. p. 173. 

§ Lbid., Cf. ‘Journals of the House of Commons,” pp. 67, 68. The bill 
was passed on Tuesday, March 9, 1562-3. Miss Aikin says Parker’s son took 
out a similar bill, but I must confess I have been unable to trace it. Miss 
Aikin doubtless had good authority for her statement. 

|| Aikin, wt supra, p. 177. 
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days. Nothing like it has ever elsewhere existed. These 
prelates, who laid the foundation of the Established Church, 
were fain to pass lives of constant bitter humiliation, for, since 
all their powers were derived direct from the queen, as they 
themselves acknowledged in their oath of allegiance, they were 
helpless to resist. They paid in their own persons the penalty 
of shocking the conscience of the nation by introducing the 
hitherto unknown portent of clerical wooings and episcopal 
marriages, nay, even remarriages. Such things can be and 
are contemplated in these days with equanimity, even com- 
placency and satisfaction, such is the force of habit. A 
married clergy and episcopate is now recognised as being bone 
of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the Established Church, 
But when Elizabeth began to reign, it is not too much to say 
that from the queen herself down to the humblest cottager 
the nation stood aghast at the innovation. Nor had matters 
greatly improved even at the end of her long sway, for 
Elizabeth suspended Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London, on 
account of his marriage, which had incensed her,* and a 
scurrilous satire on him on that occasion, which is altogether 
too gross to quote,f serves to show what was the contemporary 
opinion about the religious leaders of the land, even at the 
elose of that reign. 
Henry Norsert Birt, O.8.B. 





* “ Athenae Cantab.,” vol. ii. p. 206. 
+ Cole, MS., xxxi. p. 204. 
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Art. VIII—ST. FRANCIS DE SALES AS A 
PREACHER.—I. 


1. Des Prédicateurs du XVILF siecle avant Bossuet. Par 
P. Jacquinet (Dédié & M. D. Nisard). Paris: Didier. 
1863. 


. Saint Francois de Sales Prédicateur. Thése présentée a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris par l Abbé H. Sauvace. 
Paris: Derenne. 1874. 


3. Bossuet et [Eloquence sacrée au XVII’ siccle. Par Mgr. 
FREPPEL, Evéque d’Angers (Cours d’Eloquence sacrée fait 
i la Sorbonne, 1855-1857). Deux tomes. Paris: Retaux. 
1895. 

4. Guvres de St. Francois de Sales, Evéque et Prince de Geneve 
et Docteur de VEglise. Edition complete, @apres les auto- 
graphes et les éditions originales. Publiée sur Invitation 
de Mgr. Isoard, Hvéque @ Annecy, par les Soins des 
Religieuses de la Visitation du 1° Monastere d’ Annecy. 
Annecy: Imprimerie J. Niérat. 1892-1897. Volumes 
I-VIII (other volumes to follow). 


bo 


MONG the numerous graces conferred on St. Francis de 
Sales for his mission of vindicating the rights and 
bringing anew into evidence the excellences of the Church 
was that of sacred eloquence. In the period immediately 
preceding his own, the divine commission, Go and preach the 
Gospel to every creature, was .less closely heeded than it had 
perhaps ever been in the history of Western Christianity. 
The general causes are not far to seek: too great a sense of 
security on the part of the teachers, slowness to discern the 
signs of the times, the distractions of profane learning, digsolu- 
tion of morals and consequent religious apathy. The Church’s 
temporary weakness was the enemy’s opportunity, and the 
success of the so-called reformers may be traced directly to 
their insistence on this point. Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, Knox 
and their disciples were in the first place preachers ; preaching 
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was the essence and foundation of their ministry. Their 
catchword to the people, their most effective argument against 
the clergy, was the reproach, dumb dogs. Hence the de- 
fenders of the Church, its true reformers in the only sense 
which the word can have when used of a divine institution, 
addressed their best energies to this part of their ministry. 
Even writings were less immediately necessary. ‘This heresy,” 
said our Saint, “‘was established by preaching, and it will only 
be destroyed by holy preaching.” So St. Philip and his 
companions, St. Ignatius and his disciples, were, in their resist- 
ance to heresy, above all preachers. St. Charles, St. Philip 
again, B. Peter Canisius, Fr. Antony Possevino, Louis of 
Grenada, and a host of others, were not only powerful preachers 
but used the weight of their influence to bring back into the 
Church the practice and study necessary for renewing the 
missionary life. 

What these men did for Italy, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, 
St. Francis de Sales did for that Church of France in which, 
after him and greatly through his efforts, sacred eloquence 
was to reach its culminating degree. There is no need to 
distinguish here between Savoy and France properly so called. 
The difference of civil government weighed little against the 
affinities of race, Janguage and neighbourhood. The most 
populous and richest portions of Savoy were, with the 
capital Chambéry, in the diocese of Grenoble, a third of the 
diocese of Geneva was actually in France. Were any distinc- 
tion to be made, it would be in favour of the smaller country, 
which took the lead of its mighty neighbour as in this matter 
of eloquence so in the foundation of an academy for the 
advancement of learning in general. The reform of Catholic 
preaching in French-speaking lands really began when, in 
1593, the newly created Provost of Geneva pronounced the first 
of those discourses which he was to continue during thirty 
years. At that very period, Du Vair* thus excuses himself 
from speaking of French pulpit eloquence : 


This, which from the dignity of the subject and the leisure and liberty 
enjoyed by those who profess it should be the most perfect, has sunk so 
low (est demewrée si basse) that I have nothing to say about it. 





* “De léloquence francaise, et pourquoi elle est demeurée si basse.” 
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We are far from endorsing this statement of the profound 
but hypercritical legist, ever ready to discover and exaggerate 
the shortcomings of the communion to which he belonged. 
We do not say that France had no worthy preaching up to this 
date. The Jesuits, the Feuillants, with some of the excellent 
curés of Paris, had sufficiently well fulfilled this part of their 
ministry. But their success was due more to their sanctity, 
their gift of sympathy, to local influences and patronage, than 
to their actual eloquence. At any rate, they had not succeeded 
in communicating to others the sacred fire, and the troubles of 
the league had dissipated what so far had been built up. For 
ten years France had been engaged in desperate internecine 
struggles. What was now needed, what had hitherto lacked, 
was a man who to sanctity and eloquence in the highest 
degree should unite the power of imparting his qualities, who 
should be at once a model and a teacher. He must have 
judgment and wisdom to discern the true “ art of speaking,” 
strength of will to resist effectually and sustainedly the faults 
of his age. In fine, he must have the advantage of that 
superior and special training, that happy combination of time 
and place, of instructors and opportunities which should be 
the complement of his natural and supernatural endowments. 
We shall see how all this was realised in him of whom we 
write. 

The part of the saintly Bishop of Geneva in the restoration 
of Christian oratory to its true dignity, a part greatly obscured 
in France, with other of his prerogatives, from the middle of 
the seventeenth century, is pretty generally admitted in our 
day. It is greatly to the honour of Mgr. Freppel that in his 
brilliant discourses on Bossuet, published recently but delivered 
forty years ago, he vindicates this distinction for St. Francis. 
M. Hamon, the Saint’s chief modern biographer, asserts it with 
force, M. Sauvage still more distinctly and with somewhat 
fuller reason. The decree of the Doctorate explicitly styles the 
new Doctor of the Church ‘‘ Restorer and Master of Sacred 
Eloquence.” Still these declarations are founded rather on 
inference than on observation, on intuition rather than on 
demonstration. Nothing was brought forward to satisfy im- 
partial admirers of St. Francis de Sales who did not approach 
the subject from the side of Catholic tradition, still less to 
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silence hostile critics. The sermons themselves, from which 
it seemed that proofs must chiefly be drawn, were practically 
abandoned as insufficiently authentic. In this judgment 
M. Hamon approves and follows the unfavourable opinion 
pronounced by Mgr. Maupas, who was the first, after the 
appearance of the sermons, to write the life of their author, 
Mgr. Freppel draws his arguments from other parts of his 
subject, and is even more severe than Hamon on the works 
strictly oratorical. M. Sauvage has taken more pains than 
any one else to bring out the excellence of these discourses, 
but has mingled so many qualifications with his praises that 
his work may be taken as the proof that no progress could be 
made in this direction without fresh discoveries, and we now 
proceed to explain to the reader that these have at length been 
effected, and in what they consist. 

The first was that of a mass of inedited autograph plans 
and notes of sermons, raising the number of this class of 
documents from thirty to one hundred and sixty. A certain 
number of these priceless manuscripts exist at the first 
Monastery of the Visitation of Annecy, and at other monas- 
teries of the Order, but the bulk of them were found at the 
Visitation of Turin, where they had been preserved as simple 
relics, being supposed to be the “copy” of works already 
published. The ascertainment of their real nature greatly 
contributed to determine the publication of the new complete 
edition of the “ Giuvres.” 

The second discovery was that of the primitive text of those 
sermons which may be called reported (recueillis). These 
never existed in autograph, and were taken down, chiefly at 
Annecy, from the lips of the Founder of the Visitation by 
his first daughters, and are preserved in the Visitations of 
Annecy and Le Mans, and in the public library of Digne. The 
study of these practically identical recensions shows that the 
first editors had introduced most important modifications into 
the copies furnished by the Sisters, instead of contenting 
themselves with making the slight rectifications of style 
which were occasionally necessary. The Saint’s proper work 
was very greatly disfigured, and about twenty discourses of 
equal authority and interest with the others were not pub- 
lished at all. Of these latter, five or six have appeared in 
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supplementary volumes, but the true text of the others has 
not been restored. 

The third important discovery was that of the depositions of 
the five hundred witnesses examined in the first Process of 
Canonisation of Francis de Sales, a process instituted immedi- 
ately after his death (1626-1632). These depositions, with 
the exception of nineteen which were transcribed in the 
second Process (1656-1658), and of a number of the less 
important which were preserved at Annecy, had been lost sight 
of until brought to light by the present writer in 1888. 
They were unknown to all the biographers, and their interest 
is sufficiently proved by the mere names of some of the wit- 
nesses of Paris—St. Vincent de Paul, Vaugelas, Copéan, Mére 
Angélique, Froget (Curé of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet). 

Moreover, besides discoveries properly so called, and the 
new light to be gained from them, there remained much to be 
studied as to the relations of the discourses with one another 
and with the life of the Saint. Scarcely anything has been 
done in that direction. The sermons had not appeared when 
the first historians, Philibert de Bonneville, La Riviére, 
Charles-Auguste de Sales, published their biographies, and 
recent writers have not advanced in this direction beyond the 
lines of their predecessors. The scantiness of documents, the 
uncertainty of the text, the intermingling, after the first 
edition (1641), of the two classes of sermons, the adoption of 
the liturgical instead of the chronological order, made this 
study too ungrateful to be seriously undertaken. 

As the fruits of the above discoveries, the editors of the 
Annecy edition offer to the disciples of the new doctor a 
collection of his “ Sermons” double the volume and much 
more than double the number of those contained in any pre- 
vious edition. The series of autograph and of non-autograph 
discourses are kept distinct. The former are given just as 
they left the author’s hand, the latter as they are reported 
by the hearers, most capable and in every way unexception- 
able witnesses, without suppressions, without additions, with 
the slightest possible ameliorations of style where the phrase 
was obscure or incorrect. In each series the chronological 
order is carefully preserved, so that the student may follow 
the development of the great orator’s mind and style, may 
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distinguish between the first utterances of the young sub- 
deacon or priest and the dogmatic judgments of the expe- 
rienced bishop, may follow in the reported sermons the 
evolution of the spirit of the Visitation. 

The object of the present papers, which will be substantially 
reproduced in French as an Introduction to the tenth volume 
of the ‘‘ @uvres,” is to supply such information as could not 
be conveniently given with the text of these volumes. The 
first article will contain an outline of what may be called. the 
parenetic life of our Saint, both as an orator and as a teacher 
of oratory. In the second will be considered the substance 
and style of his sermons, the principles of sacred eloquence 
found in them and in the precepts which he gave. The 
object of the third will be to show with what truth and in 
what sense he may be called a “restorer and master of sacred 
eloquence.” The proof of this, our main thesis, will include 
the appreciation of these works and principles by contem- 
poraries and moderns, with such historical observations as may 
be necessary. 


Francis de Sales was endowed at birth with the choicest 
gifts of the orator: elevation of soul, brightness of intelli- 
gence, rectitude of judgment, activity of imagination, delicate 
sensibility, and that yearning to communicate his good which 
teaches better than any master the language of persuasion. 
These natural advantages were preserved and developed by 
two providential causes. In that sequestered valley of fair Savoy, 
under the eye of a wise and watchful mother whose one aim was 
to form her child to sanctity, he was kept from corruption of 
heart and taste, fed upon all that is loveliest and most elevat- 
ing in outward nature. In his paternal home at Sales, so well 
described by Charles-Auguste, in those shady gardens, in “ the 
long gallery ” ending with the chapel where, later, St. Jane 
was to learn her vocation from his lips, at the fountain in the 
quaint courtyard, that fond mother poured into entranced ears 
the heavenly truths. If the little one left herside, it was only 
to cross the ravine of the rushing Flan into the village of 
Thorens in order to gather together his child-companions 
aud repeat to them the wonders he had learnt. ‘To his 
mother herself he rendered rich interest for her labours, 
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even at this early age reminding her in her troubles of God’s 
loving Providence. 

At the schools of La Roche and Annecy, whither the boy 
was sent under the care of a good priest, M. Déage, who had 
already helped the anxious parents in their task of forming 
that precocious spirit, his talent was stimulated by frequent 
declamations, and he could not refrain from leading his com- 
panions, by artless fervent words, to the eternal and divine. 
The tonsure, which he received at the age of eleven or twelve, 
was to him a serious and irrevocable dedication of himself to 
the sacred ministry. 

The eight years of our student at Paris (1580-1588) are 
of the greatest importance in the history of his oratorical 
formation. After all, the good qualities of the French pulpit . 
far exceeded its defects, which, indeed, were less during that 
period than in the following decade. The true instinct and 
excellent judgment of the Saint, who, it must be remembered, 
entered upon manhood before leaving the great university, 
easily enabled him ‘‘ to avoid the evil and choose the good.” 
M. Déage, who accompanied him throughout his whole educa- 
tion, was fond of telling in after years how it was at Paris 
that his illustrious pupil learned to preach by his assiduous 
attendance at the instructions of the chief preachers of the 
city, the Dominicans,.the Carmelites, the Capuchins of the 
Rue St. Honoré, the Jesuits of his own college of Clermont. 
André de Sauzéa, Bishop of Bethlehem, chaplain of our Saint 
in 1603, says of him in his deposition: “He was eager to 
hear sermons when studying at Paris, and took down the 
passages which chiefly struck him ; these he communicated to 
me.” He must have assisted at those ardent remonstrances 
of Fr. Emond Auger which brought the Court and the univer- 
sity students to join those night processions of barefoot 
‘“‘penitents of the Annunciation,” * which the new Provost 
imitated at Annecy in the first months of his ministry. 

Another great preacher must be named here, Jean de la 
Barriére, the austere founder of the Feuillants, “whom I 
knew,” says the Saint ;t ‘‘ and whose sermons I heard,” ser- 





* Pierre de |’Estoile, ‘Journal du Regne de Henry III. ,” 1583, 25 mars, 7 avril. 
+ “ Entretiens,” Annecy edition ; vol. vi. of the “ Guvres,” p. 318, variant. 
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mons which stirred the French capital to its depths in 1583. 
At Paris again Francis de Sales received his instruction in the 
theory of sacred rhetoric from the famous Fr. Sirmondi, and 
began his practice in the exhortations which he gave, as pre- 
fect, to the sodality of the Blessed Virgin. Fr. Philip de 
Coex, Prior of Talloires, had from the lips of M. Déage and 
of old scholars of Clermont the, description of the ‘‘ marvel- 
lous discourses” which the saintly young orator delivered to 
them. 

At the end of 1588 our student was sent by his father, 
who founded most ambitious projects on the extraordinary 
talents of his eldest son, to make a three years’ course of civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisprudence at Padua. Here began the 
action upon him of that Italian school of oratory which was 
so much more advanced than anything that he had found in 
France. In this great centre of learning almost every religious 
order had a house, some more than one, At St. Justina’s, the 
mother-house of the new Cassinese congregation, were the 
Benedictines in the first fervour of their reform. At the 
Dominicans might be found worthy successors of Savonarola 
in that pulpit where he and so many other famous men had 
preached. The new congregations of Barnabites and Theatines 
were represented by chosen men and procured the visits of 
their chief preachers. 

Two churches out of more than eighty which existed in the 
“Civitas Sancta” at that -time were specially attended by 
our pious undergraduate, whose sole aim was to fit himself for 
the ecclesiastical career which he had already determined to 
embrace, ‘The first was the basilica of St. Antony of Padua, 
‘Tl Santo,” where Fr. Gesualdo, who the following year was 
made General of his Order, held “la haute chaire” in 1592 
and previously. We have a remarkable proof of the intimacy 
which existed between the great writer and the young Seigneur 
de Sales in a remark made by the latter in one of his. 
numerous caliers of theology of this period: ‘‘ What is placed 
between these signs (“ 7”) I have had from Fr. Gesualdo ; 
the rest I have myself meditated before the Lord.” 

In the modest house of the Jesuits, however, Francis found 
a friend and a master who exerted an influence over him more 
potent and more significant even than that of the superior of 
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the Minors Conventual. This was Fr. Antony Possevino, who- 
had retired to Padua to compose his “ Bibliotheca Selecta,” 
and to continue that apostolate among the youths of his. 
beloved university which he had exercised at intervals from 
the year 1558, when the saintly Fr. Palmio had drawn him 
and other choice subjects to the glorious Company. The merits 
of this religious, one of the greatest men of a great epoch, are 
not at present sufficiently recognised. To the virtues of a 
saint he united all the culture of his day. To him were sub- 
mitted for approval before publication the writings not only of 
his confréves Maldonatus and Bellarmine, but those also of 
outside theologians like Canus and Stapleton. His knowledge 
of affairs and of men was as extensive as his learning was pro- 
found. As to sacred eloquence in particular, with the practice 
of a lifetime he possessed, as we shall see later, the true 
principles in a most remarkable degree. This Christian Nestor 
poured all his stores, willingly and abundantly, into the kindred 
soul of his young friend, whose vast capacity he recognised, 
whose sanctity he began to venerate from the first moment of 
their intercourse. Charles-Auguste tells us how the master 
ever kept before his illustrious disciple the ambition of 
announcing to the people the Word of God instead of wasting 
his powers in the empty triumphs of the forum or the bar. 
Another influence to be noted for this period of Padua is. 
that of the neighbouring Church of Milan, which, under the 
guidance of St. Charles’s nephew, the great Cardinal Frederick, 
continued to be the model and light of Northern Italy. The 
uncle was only four years dead when our Saint first passed 
through Lombardy. Tarugi had opened a branch of the 
Roman Oratory there in 1586. In the earliest of his writings, 
the Apostle of the Chablais expresses his conviction that ‘‘ no 
flock was ever better instructed, considering the evilness of 
the times, than that of Milan,”* and he took pains himself 
to profit by these instructions. The volume of the “ Decreta 
Ecclesiae Mediolanensis,” with their remarkable ordinances 
on preaching, is the one work which he recommends as 
“necessary” to his friend the bishop-elect of Dol in 1603. 
Milan was important for another reason, namely, as being the 





* “ Controverses,” partie ii. ch. i. art. xi. 
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medium through which the literature and civilisation of Spain 
permeated the adjacent countries from Turin to Venice, 
Fragments of our young jurist’s studies of this period, consist- 
ing of extracts from Spanish classics with an interlinear 
Italian translation, proved that he availed himself of this new 
source of culture. The mention of Venice recalls a further 
element in that formation of which we are tracing the course. 
Padua, the Athens of that metropolis, distant from it but a 
half-day’s walk, shared all its advantages. For instance, the 
great Venetian Theatine Scupoli, the author of the definitive 
text of the ‘‘ Spiritual Combat,” preached often at Padua, and 
hence his sermons as well as his writings were familiar to the 
more religious portion of the students. 

All the causes which we have expressed or implied were 
now acting on the impressionable soul of our future Doctor, 
during these most important years, after the long preparation 
of Paris and when on the eve of beginning to employ his 
talents and his stores. These were his special years of reflec- 
tion. His life was entirely studious and reserved, much more 
than it had been at Paris, where his father had wished him to 
make friends and show himself in society. He knew only the 
streets leading to the lecture-hall and the monasteries. This 
inwardness of his life is explicitly witnessed by his fellow- 
disciples of the period, who attribute it to the repulsion felt 
by him for the licentious conversation and dissipated manners 
of that university town.. A sentence from the cahicis of 
theology above referred to, cahicis of which only a few passages 
remain, but which the notaries of the Process of Canonisation 
declared that it would require more than six months to copy, 
gives the key to the spirit of all these studies: ‘“ All this I 
have written for the honour of God and the consolation of 
souls.”* A curious proof that the profound knowledge of 
Scripture shown already in his sermons of June 1593 was 
gained during his years of education, is found in the fact that 
the citations are made from the ancient Vulgate, which would 








* These cahiers of theology must not be confounded with those which con- 
tain the results of his philosophical course, or with his analysis of civil law. 
Both of these sets of manuscripts have come down to us, the latter in their 
integrity. René Favre de la Valbonne gives us his saintly friend's title for 
these laborious studies, ‘‘ Adversaria juventutis mez,” words which shed still 
further light on the object and spirit of his studies. 
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certainly not have been the case had he begun to study seriously 
the sacred text after the decree of Clement VIII., November 9, 
1592. 

The visit of our Saint to Rome in the spring of the year 
just named * marks another stage in the development of his 
mind. There is a tradition that he then met St. Philip; what 
is certain, from all his previous habits and practice, is that he 
attended the services of the Oratory, where the new popular 
eloquence introduced by the saintly Florentine showed in all its 
beauty. To the Jesuits he was particularly recommended, and 
the fact that the following year he modelled his confraternity of 
penitents ‘‘ chiefly on the Archconfraternity of the most Holy 
Crucifix, erected from old time at Rome in the Church of St. 
Marcellus,” justifies the conclusion that the humble disciple of 
Fr. Auger would be found sometimes among the audience of 
the zealous Servites. 

In the summer Francis returned to the paternal home, and 
within twelve months, while casting about for some means of 
persuading his father to let him enter upon the duties of the 
ecclesiastical state, he was unexpectedly, and without any 
action of his own, nominated to the Provostship of Geneva. 
He deferred his installation until after his reception of the 
priesthood at the end of this year 1593, but he could not resist 
the command of his bishop, who would have him begin 
preaching at once. He prepared a remarkable discourse for 
Whit Sunday, June 6. For some unknown reason it was not 
preached, and having received minor Orders on the 8th, and 
the subdiaconate on the 12th, his first sermon was preached on 
St. John the Baptist’s day. ‘On this day,” he said to his 
people of Annecy on June 24, 1618, “I celebrate the anni- 
versary of my first sermon to you.” From this point his 
oratorical life divides itself, like his ecclesiastical life in general, 
into two well-marked periods: the ten years of his Provost- 
ship, the twenty of his Episcopate. Let us briefly recall the 
character aud circumstances of each. 

The former passes through five phases : Annecy, the Chablais, 
Rome, Annecy again, Paris. The spirit of them all is shown 





* And not in the autumn of 1591, -as the biographers have supposed. See 
vol. i. of the “ Guvres,” Introd. générale, p. xliii. note. 
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in the remarkable words in which, refusing the dignity of 
senator and its responsibilities, the young preacher speaks 
thus of his office to his friend Antoine Favre: “ This is my 
state, my vocation, the function of my ministry. IfI applied 
myself to the study of law, could I give myself as seriously and 
as earnestly as I ought to preaching?” This, indeed, was his 
one great preoccupation. Before his ordination to the priest- 
hood he does not seem to have ventured often to address the 
people,* but after receiving the sacred unction he could no 
longer restrain his zeal. To this beginning of 1594 belongs 
the anecdote of his good father’s impatience when he heard 
the bell for the sermon, ‘‘ even on week-days,” and was told that 
it was ‘‘ ever the Provost, the Provost.” 

The audience which flocked into that sombre Franciscan church 
which served as cathedral, or into the great collegiate church 
of Notre Dame de Liesse, to hear the new and eloquent preacher 
was worthy of his budding genius. Besides the venerable 
bishop, there were resident at Annecy the twenty-nine canons 
of Geneva, all nobles or doctors ; the canons of the chapel of the 
Maccabees, also exiled from Geneva ; the canons of Notre Dame. 
There were the court of the Dukes of Nemours and Genevois, 
the officials of his council with numerous advocates and notaries. 
Many noble families resided in the town and suburbs, and 
constituted with the inferior burgesses a large, intelligent and 
religious body. One cannot sufficiently marvel at the authority 
with which the youthful levite gives the law to this whole 
people, to the magistrates as to their inferiors. His mere tone 
is enough to vindicate the dignity of that Word which he 
announces. He treats unhesitatingly of the sublimest subjects, 
comments on difficult and obscure passages of Scripture, demands 
nothing less than immediate repentance and entire reformation. 
It was not in the town of Annecy alone that the new prelate 
found objects for his zeal. Des Hayes tells us that he learnt 
from his own mouth how during the first months of his 
ministry he went about through the country villages, to 
evangelise the poor and “to practise himself in the art of 
preaching.” 

The autumn of 1594 brought a different state of circum- 





* See vol. vii. of the “(£uvres,” pp. 31 (note), 57, 85. 
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stances: the subject, the audience completely changed 
necessitating also a change of methods and of style. The 
Apostle of the Chablais began with a series of set controversial 
discourses, addressed to a mixed congregation, consisting of 
the few Catholics of Thonon and a larger number of Calvinists 
who at first attended. The latter, terrorised by the ministers 
and other emissaries of Berne and Geneva, soon left him, and 
during nearly two years he had to limit his spoken words to 
private instructions, or to the simplest discourses in favour of 
the twelve or fifteen of the faithful just mentioned, or of the 
little garrison at the fort of the Allinges, or of the handful of 
peasants whom he could attract during his evangelic courses 
through the scattered hamlets of the province. He continued 
his greater series in writing, and the chief part of it has come 
‘down to us in the “ Controverses,” which is in reality the first 
volume of his sermons and must be treated as such. 

During these two years, as also during the two which 
followed, the Provost was occasionally brought back to Annecy 
by calls of duty or of friendship, and could not refuse to 
break the Word of God to that ‘‘dear people” who hung 
upon his lips. The time which remained free—and it was 
considerable in 1595, 1596—he gave to a profounder study of 
the Scriptures. This he stated to Jean-Frangois de Blonay, 
and several witnesses testify that they used to see him reading 
the sacred volume in Greek. 

With the autumn of 1596 came the great awakening of the 
Chablais, and during twelve months, ending with the magnifi- 
cent demonstration of Annemasse, September 1597, the 
devoted missioner’s life was one series of ardent instruction 
and exhortation. After an early mass and sermon at the 
fortress or in the village of Les Allinges, he would start for 
some distant congregation, spend the day in public and private 
conference, hurrying down to Thonan for his great evening 
discourse. This he tells us himself of his Sundays,* and the 
week-days were of a similar character. At last nature could 
stand no more, and on November 7, the very day he was to 
have started for Rome on a mission from his bishop, he 





* Letters (unpublished) to the Nuncio at Turin, March 12 and 16, 1597 
(“Process of Canonisation ”’). 
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was struck down with a grave malady.* A prolonged con- 
valescence, the expectation during many weeks of an imme- 
diate departure for the Eternal City, the preparations for the 
‘“‘ Forty Hours” of Thonon, made preaching almost impossible 
for him up to the epoch of those feasts. 

The Roman journey which followed closely this conclusion 
of his missionary career in the Chablais is one of the most 
significant events in our preacher’s formation. Without 
stopping to indicate secondary or problematic causes, we would 
insist on the great fact proved by a hitherto unpublished 
letter addressed to Fr. Matteo Ancina, brother of Blessed 
Juvenal, that he now carefully studied the Oratorian method, if 
that can be called a method which was only the presentation 
of the Divine Word in its native and celestial simplicity. The 
Saint thus writes, November 23, 1606, recommending his 


brother Jean-Francois : 


Have the goodness to do my brother the favour of letting him see the 
exercises of your most devout Congregation, which I regard with a most 
particular reverence, and introduce him to our very Rev. Fr. Thomas 
Bozio, who, perhaps, however, has forgotten the kindnesses he used to 
show me when [ was in Rome, and when our bishop of blessed memory 


took me on so many occasions to the Oratory. 


In giving such importance to this frequent attendance at the 
sermons of these first disciples of St. Philip, we do not mean 
to imply that the style of our orator was not already formed. 
What he gained was a strengthened conviction that a system 
already adopted by him was just and suitable and fertile, a 
greater confidence in his own opinions, a greater insight into 
the secret of being himself, into the art of being natural. It. 
was most providential that just before his visit to Paris, before 
his episcopal consecration, he should thus, in company of 
perhaps the best living exponent of the true though almost 
forgotten principles of elocution,t steep himself anew in these 





* Attestation of Canons Déage and Grandis (Archivio Vaticano, “Nunc. di 
Savoia’). This illness is wrongly placed by the biographers at the end of 1598. 

+ We shall scarcely be transgressing the limits of our subject if we record 
here some words of Blessed Juvenal in a letter of 1603 to Cardinal Borghese 
(Archiv. Vatic.), in which, while only intending to praise the piety of the 
Duke of Savoy, he pays an unconscious tribute to his own method and success: 
“On Palm Sunday the duke and the princes who are going to Spain received 
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invigorating waters. Amongst other Oratorians whom the 
Saint must have met at this time was Fr. Fabian Justiniani, 
the organiser of the Vallicelliana library, which he presided 
over during fourteen years, and who became one of the chief 
authorities of his day on sacred eloquence. Without staying 
to decide at present whether this Father stood in the relation 
of master or of disciple to the illustrious guest of his house, 
we say that the coincidences between his little work ‘‘ De 
Sacra Scriptura et sacro Concionatore” and the _latter’s 
‘ Epistre sur la Predication” are so remarkable, that the two 
authors cannot fail to have exchanged views. Leaving Rome 
in April 1599, the now coadjutor-elect of Geneva spent nearly 
two years in reorganising the parishes of the countries which 
owed their conversion to his zeal, and only with the Lent of 
1601, after three years of comparative silence, returned to the 
pulpit in his own town of Annecy, which he continued to 
evangelise throughout the rest of that year. 

The coadjutor, deputed by the bishop and chapter of Geneva 
to treat the ecclesiastical affairs of Gex with the ministers of 
Henry IV., started for Paris on the 2nd January 1602. He 
preached at Lyons, as a correspondent, probably the Canon 
Roget, tells us, in the following words of a letter on the back 
of which is found the No. LXIV. of the first or autograph 
series of sermons: “I wait to congratulate you by word of 
mouth on the way in which God was mindful of you and 
blessed your holy preachings in the metropolis of the Gauls.” 
The history of the nine months at Paris belongs rather to 
our main thesis than to the historical outline which we are 
now tracing. It suffices to say that the elect of Geneva 
excited the most unqualified admiration. He was invited to 
preach the Lent before the queen, the king insisted on hear- 
ing him, he was eagerly sought after for all the pulpits of 
the capital. The greatest lights of that city, Du Val, ‘‘ who 
was at Paris what Samuel was in Ramatha,”* de Bérulle, 
Gallemant, put themselves at his feet and sent their dis- 
ciples to learn true eloquence from his discourses. He had 





their palms from my hands with great devotion. ‘They also attended Vespers, 
and even an evening sermon, which I preached after the manner of our 
Oratory of Rome.” 

* “Vie du Vén. Prestre M. Jacques Gallemant,” Paris, 1653, c. xxix. 
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little now to learn himself, though he doubtless took occasion 
to listen to Pierre de Besse and the other celebrated preachers 
of the capital. The greatness of the occasion, the vastness of 
the auditories, stimulated his own faculties, and to this period 
belong two sermons which, without being necessarily his finest 
discourses, were printed during his lifetime: the ‘‘ Oraison: 
funébre sur le Duc de Mercceur,” and the “Sermon pour la. 
Féte de lAssomption.” He returned to Savoy in September,. 
stopping again at Lyons, and no doubt again announcing 
fo that devout people the Word of God. 

Consecrated bishop on the 8th December 1602, he began 
with the Christmas festival the second portion of his oratorical 
life. It was now more than ever his duty, his first duty, to 
preach. He did so with a solemnity, a solicitude and a fre- 
quency which give a new importance to this period, with 
which also begins his work as a teacher of sacred rhetoric and 
eloquence. A first sub-period may be closed with 1608 or 
1609, the epoch of the publication of the “‘ Vie Dévote,” an 
event which forced upon the humble prelate the convic- 
tion that his friends had reason to speak of the particular 
benediction given to his words by God. This ground of division 
is further justified by a complete change at this date in the 
character of the autographs, and by a passage in a letter of 
April 1609 to the Archbishop of Vienne, in which the Saint 
outlines his project ofa treatise on preaching. 

During these first six or seven years the theatre of the new 
Bishop’s sermons was naturally his own district; chiefly his. 
cathedral town of Annecy (where he preached the Lent of 
1603, the Advents of all these years, and on many a feast 
and Sunday), but also the parishes of his vast and scattered 
diocese. This was in the course of his pastoral Visitation, 
which occupied great part of this period, and during which he 
often addressed his people twice and thrice in the day, without 
ever repeating himself. At La Roche and Rumilly he preached 
the Lents of 1605, 1607 respectively. The great event of his 
early pontifical life, an event so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences for himself and for the Church, was the Lent of 
Dijon in 1604," The ancient capital of Burgundy, with its. 
parliament, its grand public institutions, its “corps de 
noblesse,” its religions and sympathetic population, was a 
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magnificent theatre for his eloquence. It is evident from the 
firmness with which, in spite of all obstacles, and contrary to 
the opinion of his best friends, he held to his resolution, that 
he had had a special manifestation of God’s will as to this 
station ; and he prepared himself for it with extraordinary care, 
as we see from the fragments of MSS. which remain. The 
complete renewal, or rather the permanent assurance of the 
piety of the whole city and the basing of the Visitation 
were two of the fruits of the fifty-six days passed at Dijon. 
A third was that intimate friendship with the Archbishop of 
Bourges, brother of St. Jane, which produced in the autumn 
of the same year the “ Epistre sur Ja Predication,” of which 
we shall have so much to say in the following article.* The 
Lent of Chambéry, 1606, must also be named as an important 
extension of our Saint’s influence. His audience there was 
extremely distinguished, the presence of the Governor of Savoy 
and of the sovereign senate of that duchy giving a special 
prestige to the town, already remarkable for its love of learn- 
ing. In one point only did it contrast unfavourably with 
Annecy. LEcclesiastically it was a mere dependence of Gre- 
noble, and suffered greatiy from the absence of a bishop and of 
a strong body of clergy. The journey of our Bishop into 
Piedmont in the spring of 1603 must not be forgotten. He 
preached at Mondovi, and doubtless at Turin and in other 
towns. His visit to Carmagnola to see his beloved Ancina 
was the occasion of a touching discourse, of which the echoes 
seem to linger still in that glorious church, embalmed with 
the memories of the two Saints. 

We now come to the second sub-period of our Saint’s Episco- 
pate, the last and most important years of his life. Here 
we must distinguish his public sermons and those intimate 
paternal discourses which he made to his daughters of the Visi- 
tation, whether under the form of ‘ Entretiens” addressed to 
themselves alone, or of “Sermons” more strictly so called, to 
which a few friends and pious souls were likewise admitted. 





* St. Francis de Sales cannot have failed to make the acquaintance at 
Dijon, in 1604, of the Bossuets, Bretagnes, Mochets, ul] intimate friends of the 
Frémyots and immediate progenitors or close relations’ of Jaques Bénigne. 


It is the first link between St. Francis de Sales and the “ Prince of Christian 
Orators.” We have not found an allusion to this interesting point in tle 
numerous biographies of the illustrious Bishop of Meaux. 
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These private instructions had a special character, of which we 
shall speak in a later article. The public utterances of the 
revered Prelate, after the journey through Franche-Comté at 
the end cf 1609,* were confined to his diocese till the second 
Lent of Chambéry, 1612, and still from that date till the end 
of 1616, save during the two months spent in Piedmont and 
Lombardy in 1613, the famous week at Sion in 1614, and the 
t2n important days at Lyons in 1615. The Advent of 1616 
begins the series of stations of Grenoble, continued in the Lents 
of 1617 and 1618, and in sermons of the Advent of 1617. 

A particular interest attaches to the stations, from the fact 
that we have a very considerable part of the notes which the 
preacher made for them, notes which form nearly a fifth of the 
whole series of autograph discourses that have been discovered. 
The immense pains taken in their preparation show the signifi- 
cance which the saintly preacher attached to them. The capital 
of Dauphiné was also one of the chief seats of heresy in 
France. The Calvinist de Lesdiguiéres, whose qualities and 
loyalty to the Crown had rendered it impossible even for the 
Pope himself to get him displaced, ruled there supreme, rather 
as a viceroy than a mere governor, and, in spite of his disedi- 
fying life, the tenets which he supported had thriven and firmly 
rooted themselves under his baleful protection. The Protestant 
party was stronger than the Catholic, and though he himself 
was moderate in his views, the most advanced of the Huguenots 
found countenance and immunity under his rule. Into this 
stronghold of falsehood, in a blessed moment for that people, 
impressionable and capable of every noble deed, but rent by 
dissensions, distracted by contradictory teachings, came and 
came again the preacher of truth and peace and love. Had we 
no other proof of the efficacy of his word, the change made 
in this one city would suffice. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. He left it a city of unity and true religion. Under his 
pulpit the first officers of Parliament sat to take down his 
sentences in writing. The square outside the churches where he 
preached were filled with the acclamations of civil and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries who had listened to those marvellous dis- 
courses. The ministers could not prevail upon Lesdiguiéres, who 





* The biographers of our Saint have confounded this journey with one of 
the previous year. 
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assisted regularly and was himself one of the most deeply 
moved, to silence that saintly voice ; the Bishop’s own servants, 
who found him utterly exhausted from the effects of his pas- 
sionate appeals, implored him in vain to moderate his ardours. 
Grenoble was for him a second Chablais, and as his subject and 
his audiences so his zeal and methods were of the same character. 
The conversion of the great Marshal, though it did not occur 
till the summer of 1622, was a direct result of these stations, 
and if his actual change of religion may be attributed partly to 
interested motives, its good progress and happy perseverance 
were certainly the work of St. Francis de Sales, ‘‘ Apostle of 
Grenoble.” 

The end of the year 1618 saw the Bishop of Geneva again 
{in the suite of the Cardinal of Savoy) at Paris, where he was 
to spend ten months of fruitful and untiring labour. Bourda- 
loue calls him* ‘‘the Apostle of the Court”; why not the 
Apostle of the city ? that ‘‘ theatre of the world” whose popu- 
lation abandoned itself with a sacred passion to the magic of 
his eloquence. He preached ordinarily twice and often thrice 
inaday. The largest churches could not contain the crowds 
that flocked to his discourses. Men got up by ladders to the 
windows and made holes in the roof to catch at least the tones 
of that celestial voice. All this in spite of the fact, or per- 
haps in consequence of the fact, that in this seat of worldliness 
and vanity the Saint adopted his very simplest style, divesting 
his own word of all extraneous ornament to leave God’s word 
in its intrinsic beauty. Dr. Du Val had become almost com- 
pletely deaf since 1602, and other friends of that memorable 
year were dead or absent, but the newer generation were as 
devoted to him as the old, and St. Vincent de Paul would have 
sufficed alone. We shall dwell.in another article on these 
intimate relations, and repeat how this Saint, to use his own 
expression,t listened to our Saint as ‘“ the Gospel speaking ” 
(‘‘ Evangelium loquens”). We shall reserve for the same occa- 
sion our Saint’s work as a teacher of eloquence, work which 
was done chiefly during his stay in the French capital. If 
the former period of Paris belongs to our chief thesis, how 





* “ Panégyrique sur St. Francois de Sales.” 
+ Depositio pro Beatific. et Canoniz. Servi Dei Francisci de Sales (“ Process 
of Canonisation’’). 
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much more this of 1618-1619, when Francis de Sales was at 
the height of his sanctity and in the fullest development of 
his powers ? 

We return, then, to Savoy with our Apostle in September 
1619, following him in his preaching through the great towns 
of lrance—Tours, Bourges, Moulins, Lyons and Grenoble 
again. Orleans he had visited from Paris earlier. Towards 
the end of the year he resumed his discourses for his diocese 
and his beloved Visitation of Annecy, continuing there till the 
spring of 1622, save for a brief but notable visit to Lyons 
during the Lent of 1621. At the end of May 1622 he went to 
spend three weeks at a Feuillant abbey, just outside the town 
of Pignerol, in Piedmont, where he presided at the General 
Chapter of that congregation, and spoke often 1o the towns- 
people who congregated to hear him. Two months at Turin, 
months of grievous suffering, but also of not unfrequent 
preaching, with another two months at Annecy, bring us to the 
last great act of that life consumed by labours, pains and love. 
This was a journey to Avignon and Lyons, to meet and accompany 
the Courts of France and Piedmont. Throughout the week 
spent in the former town, at every stopping-place on the banks 
of the Rhone—Valence, Pont St. Esprit, Bourg St. Andéol, 
the saintly Bishop was forced to address the expectant faithful, 
who listened to him as to an oracle. Much more was this the 
case at Lyons, which he had so often evangelised before, where 
the citizens looked on him as their own, which was to feel the 
last throbbings of that devoted heart, to hear the last echoes of 
that apostolic voice. His efforts wore him out. He was just able 
on the Christmas feast and on the following day to find strength 
to address his daughters of the Visitation, and in the evening 
of Holy Innocents his sacred tongue was silent. 


Happily St. Francis de Sales, when not forced to improvise, 
had the invariable habit of preparing written notes for his 
sermons, notes which he carefully preserved. One may judge 
of the amount of these by his words to Fr. Antoniotti, 8.J., 
which, for several reasons, we quote at length, premising that 
this letter (which is unpublished) was written on August 16, 
1620, more than two years before his death : 


I should have many things to write on the love of our neighbour and on 
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what has formed the subject of three or four thousand sermons which I 
have been preaching these twenty-eight years. I am assured by many 
that these matters would be useful to the public ; and last year, when I 
was in Paris with the Prince Cardinal, various persons of great distinction 
pressed me to realise this idea. But under the pastoral charge it is im- 
possible for me to write for publication. If his divine majesty wills it, he 
will give me the necessary facilities; if he does not, then I must not will 
it either. 


These manuscripts were in two sets: those anterior and 
those posterior to 1608. The former class were frequently in 
small cahievs of four, or eight, or twelve pages, written in very 
fine but clear characters. This was specially the case with the 
first sermons which were written out in full. That for St. 
Peter’s Chains (No. III.), the final copy of the Discourse of 
Installation (No. VII.), and the sermon on the Blessed Eucharist 
(No. XXXII.), part of which is reproduced in facsimile at the 
commencement of Vol. VII. of the “‘ Guvres,” are good speci- 
mens. Other notes of this period were written out with more 
or less care on detached sheets, and some were scribbled in haste 
on the first piece of paper that fell to hand—the backs of 
letters received and vacant spaces on the rough copies of letters 
despatched. In 1608 the character of these MSS. changed, as 
we have said. Our saintly Author then proceeded to employ 
large and handsome cahiers,* representative of the greater 
importance which he began to attach to this record of his medi- 
tations ; these sheets were arranged in volumes and paged by 
himself. On these he inscribed, in large and firm character, 
the heads and outline of his discourses, leaving spaces in which 
he might make fresh entries on the recurrence of the same 
feasts in future years. The last pages of his volume were 
reserved for a collection of extracts and detached thoughts, 
according to the method recommended by St. Charles and 
others. One of the witnesses of the Beatification deposes to 
having seen two of these volumes “ as large as two missals ” 
after the Saint’s death. 

These treasures were soon disseminated, and all that has been 
recovered of them—-very little in comparison with what has 
been lost—is now reproduced in the Annecy edition. This con- 











* See the facsimile at beginning of vol. viii. of the ‘“(uvres.” The 
delicate line which may be observed at the left border of the sheet is in the 
original traced in minium. 
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tains also the twenty-seven autograph sermons of the first 
edition (1641), of which the originals have not yet been found, 
but which were printed conscientiously as written. It will be 
interesting to transcribe the words of St. Jane in a letter of 
April 27, 1638, to the Commander de Sillery, when forwarding 
to him these treasures : 


We have found in an old trunk, labelled “ Old Receipts,” an explanation 
of the Canticle of Canticles..... There are, moreover, eighteen 
sermons, amongst his earliest. It seems to me that they are complete, or 
nearly so. There are fifteen other little cahiers, which contain short 
notes of sermons; only the beginning is given and the points of what 
follows. All these cahiers are in his blessed hand, likewise the Canticles. 


We have spoken so far of the autograph manuscripts. 
Those of the “ reported” sermons, addressed to the Visitation, 
were preserved by multiplied copies in different houses of the 
Order. We see in various letters of St. Jane her reluctance 
to allow them to be printed, through her sense of the insufii- 
cient capacity of the Sisters to reproduce these exquisite 
teachings properly. At length, however, she yielded, allow- 
ing the Jesuit Fr. Talon, who, under the name of the Com- 
mander, was the real author of the edition of 1641, to select 
and publish, with such modifications as he judged expedient, a 
number of these discourses, together with the autographs just 
mentioned. We have spoken of the deficiencies of this text. 
A second edition (1643), which was followed in all succeeding 
editions till that of Vivés, was no improvement upon the first. 
A sort of amalgamation of the two by this last-named pub- 
lisher left matters slightly more confounded than before. It 
is only now that, by going back to the manuscripts, these 
most valuable and interesting instructions are presented in 
their completeness and substantial integrity. It should be 
added that Fr. Dagonel, 8.J.,* cites numerous short passages 
from these manuscripts of the reported sermons; also that the 
Abbé Boulangé, in his “Etudes sur St. Francois de Sales,” 
published, in 1855, half a dozen new discourses from the MS. 
of Le Mans, discourses which Migne introduced into his 
edition of the “ Ciuvres Completes.” 





* “ Advis Chrestiens ... le tout compilé des Livres, Epistres, Sermons, 
et® Manuscripts de feu le Reverendissime Francois de Sales.” Paris: Seb. 
Cramoisy, 1629. Fr. Dagonel had previously brought out a shorter edition. 
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It remains to say a word of two collections of sermons attri- 
buted to St. Francis de Sales, but which have not been noticed 


by any editor of his works. The first is a MS. of the “ Biblio-— 


théque Nationale,” entitled ‘‘ Sermons de Saint Frangois de 
Sales,” which came from the abbey of St. Germain, and in the 
catalogue of that library already had this title. It was bound 
in four large volumes, of which two are missing. We are 
strongly inclined to think that this collection, copied later, 
with various interpolations, contains much that was uttered by 
our Saint at St. Germain, St. Benoit, S. André des Arcs, and 
neighbouring churches, taken down by his auditors, perhaps 
some Benedictines of the abbey. There are passages, indeed, 
which cannot, for chronological or literary reasons, be attri- 
buted to him, but there are others, in great number, quite 
worthy of him, quite in his manner, and which there would 
be no difficulty in admitting, after due castigation, into an 
appendix. 

The other collection referred to is the “ Missionnaire 
Paroissial,” sermons for the Sundays of the year, well known 
in its Latin translations of 1664, 1668, 1687, &c., under the 
title of “S. Fr. Salesii Summarium Exhortationum Familia- 
rium.” It is given by its French author * as being “‘ according 
to the method” of the Saint, but the translators offer it, with 
slight qualification, as really his, and the Franciscan Provincial 
gives his approbation for ‘‘ printing the sermons of St. Francis 
de Sales.” Some passages would seem to be extracted from 
our Saint’s already known discourses, but beyond this it has 
no authority. Its value lies in the witness which it bears to 
the excellence and celebrity of the principles of eloquence 
taught by our great Preacher, and this brings us to cur final 
remark, 

We have said that our Saint was not only a preacher but 
also a master of preachers. His teaching has come down to 
us chiefly in his “ Letter on Preaching,” partly in the declara- 
tions of contemporaries who witness, in the “ Process of Canoni- 
sation,” to the fact, and record a portion of the substance of his 
teaching. The “ Letter” was published in the first edition of 





*L’Abbé Adrien Gambart, confessor of the second Monastery of the Visita- 
tion of Paris. He does not give his name. We shall refer to this author 
again in our next paper. 
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the “ Epistres ” (1626), and in every issue of them, or of the 
‘** (Euvres Complétes,” which has appeared since. It was also 
published apart as early as 1628,* and public conferences were 
given on it at Paris by the Abbé Péan about 1640. The 
knowledge of it was increased by the “ Summarium ” just re- 
ferred to, and still more by the widely spread ‘“ Regulae 
Salesianae” (founded on the “ Advis Chrestiens” of Fr. 
Dagonel, which we have also mentioned), which dedicates 
several pages to the recommendation of the same “ Treatise,” 
as this “ Letter” is sometimes called. Written originally in 
French, it was translated into Latin in 1662, and in various 
other years. Italian, Spanish, German versions have also been 
made. The Latin translation which appears in the “ Giuvres” 
of St. Francis de Sales, was the work of Steyaert, royal pro- 
fessor of theology at Louvain, and first published in 1703. 
The substance of this “ Letter ” and of the information given 
by the witnesses of the Canonisation will form, with the con- 
sideration of the matter and form of the sermons themselves, 
the subject of our next paper. 
H. B. Mackey, O.S.B. 





* “ Aydes 4 la Predication, avec le Traité de Fr. de Sales... Surle 
mesme sujet.” Rouen. 1628. ‘‘Les doctes enseignemens de M. de Sales, 
evesque de Geneve, mis en cing parties, savoir: . .. La methode de bien 
prescher.” Rouen. 1637. 




















Science Wotices. 


Recent Observations of Mars.—The network of the so-called 
canals on the surface of Mars is of unwaning interest to the 
astronomer. Possibly it is the comparative proximity of Mars to the 
Earth which has attracted so much observation of the still mysterious 
feature and instils a reasonable hope of its solution. Professor 
Schiaparelli has recently published in the Reale Accademia dei Lincet 
an account of his observations during the years 1883-84, the 
interest of which is supplemented by a new chart of the surface 
markings and three diagrams of the planet’s disc. Of the thirty-one 
canals seen in 1881 and 1882 only eighteen appear to have been 
visible at this observation, but seven new ones are noted. 

More recent observations of the canals are contained in the current 
number of the Astronomischen Nachrichten. These were made last 
year by Herr Leo Brenner, who saw 126 canals, thirty-one of which 
were new, while thirteen and eighty-two were Lowell’s and Schia- 
parelli’s respectively. He did not see any of the canals doubled. 
The positions of the canals are given in a table. 

Herr M. Tcoperberg, of the Hague, has recently evolved a somewhat 
ingenious theory to account for the formation and doubling of the 
canals on Mars. He suggests that periodical falls of snow lying on 
mountain ranges may be the principal agent. He supposes the 
undoubted bands to be the crests of anticlinals, the basis of 
which may be veiled from the observer by increase of absorption. It 
appears reasonable to suppose that such a range having the appear- 
ance of a narrow band will be doubled when the highest point of the 
range is covered with snow. As the season advances the snow 
covering will extend downwards on the slopes of the ridge and its 
margin will ultimately reach the strata that are invisible to us. This 
disappearance of the snow would account for the periodical absence of 
the bands which reappear with the next covering of snow. He also 
thinks it probable that a synclical that is filled up in winter with 
snow extending in somewhat thinner layers over the bordering ranges 
will account for a double band when the more exposed ranges are 
denuded of snow in summer. They will change into a single band 
when the central thicker mass of snow has disappeared. 
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This theory, however, is open to considerable criticism, for there is 
no proof that the surface of Mars contains the extraordinary moun- 
tainous conditions that the author has imagined to exist. 

The observations of M. Perrotin, at Meudon, are of great interest. 
They have led him to conclude that the disc of the planet is divided 
as regards general aspect and colour into four zones lying parallel to 
the equator. Two of these are the equatorial regions. He has 
observed that at equal distances from the centre of the disc the surface 
details do not appear equally well marked on the four zones; for 
instance, the canals appear most distinct as the middle of the disc is 
approached, and they are visible for a further distance along a 
meridian than a parallel. 

M. Janssen has suggested that these latter observations have a 
special interest in showing a similarity between Mars and the Earth. 
They form evidence that the atmosphere of Mars contains bodies 
capable of condensation, and, therefore, the transparency of the 
atmosphere as the polar regions are approached is increased. This 
agrees with the observations of water vapour in the LEarth’s 
atmosphere. 

Captain P. B. Molesworth, R.E., has announced from Ceylon his 
first observations of the planet made with one of those most efficient 
calver reflectors of 7j-inch aperature, and bearing powers ranging 
from 140 to 500 diameters. He gives an independent confirmation 
of the fog which covered the North Polar region of the planet during 
the latter half of November last. Its diameter on November 28, as 
given by Captain Molesworth, is fully 60° = 2,240 miles, a value 
which is in close agreement with the drawings of other observers. 

Another recent and interesting Martian observation is the flashes of 
lightning observed by Professor V. Cerruli at the extreme North of 
Elysium. 


Photography in Colours.—As Professor G. Lippmann pointed 
out last year in his lecture on Colour Photography at the Royal 
Institution, the problem of colour photography is as old as photo- 
graphy itself. But though Becquerel and others produced transient 
coloured photographs which they could not fix, and Professor Lipp- 
mann originated his well-known inferential method by which an 
otherwise plain photograph appears coloured when viewed at a certain 
angle, yet a direct method of colour photography has still to be 
discovered. In the absence of a direct method, there are some 
ingenious devices for producing coloured photographs in an indirect 
way. Foremost amongst these is Mr. Ives’s well-known photo-chromo- 
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scope. Recently two new methods have been brought into public 
notice, that of M. Chassagne which is partly secret, and that of 
Mr. M. Bennetto, which is entirely a mystery. The actual inventor 
of the former process was Dr. Adrian Michael Dansac, and it was 
originally developed conjointly by him and M. Chassagne. On 
account of illness the former was compelled to leave the researches in 
the hands of his co-operator. In this process a negative is taken on 
an ordinary gelatine plate which has been prepared by treatment with 
asolution, the nature of which has not been divulged. The negative 
thus obtained has no tint or colour, and has the appearance of an 
ordinary photographic negative. From it a print is taken on ordinary 
albumenised silver paper which has been treated with the mysterious 
solution, or if a transparency is desired on a gelatine plate prepared 
in the same manner as that which was used for the negative. This 
print shows no trace of colour either by reflected or transmitted light. 
The print, when dry, is washed over with the solution, and is after- 
wards treated with three coloured solutions, blue, green, and red, this 
operation being conducted in a bright light. As the solutions are 
applied the print gradually takes up its appropriate colours, the inter- 
mediate tints being, it is supposed, produced by a mixture or combi- 
nation of the three primaries. 

Sir Henry Trueman Wood, who recently brought this process before 
a meeting of the Society of Arts, mentioned that it is surprising that 
a yellow colour should be produced by a combination of what are 
presumably green and red pigments, for though we obtain yellow by 
superimposing red and green light, we do not obtain it by mixing red 
and green colouring matters. ‘‘ Probably the yellow is produced by 
the application of a yellow dye, mixed in the green solution, and not 
by a combination of colours.” 

Though secret processes are liable to suspicion, there is good reason 
to suppose that this one is genuine. Sir Henry Trueman Wood has 
seen the colours applied in the way described, and the results satisfac- 
torily produced. He has also taken negatives of various test objects 
on M. Chassagne’s plates, and some positives were afterwards 
made from these plates, Neither negatives nor positives were touched 
by M. Chassagne until they placed them in his hands to receive 
the final treatment. On the application of the secret solutions the 
proper colours were produced. Sir Henry Trueman Wood describes 
these tests as follows: 


Photographically, the results we obtained were very poor; the prints 
were extremely thin and unsatisfactory, as was not to be wondered at 
since the negatives were taken on a dull, foggy day. Nevertheless, they 
showed a great deal more than traces of the proper colours. A blue 
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china vase with a piece of red ribbon tied round it, and containing a 
bunch of flowers, was reproduced with perfect accuracy, though the 
image was thin and faint. An Indian brass pot showed not only the 
yellow colour of the brass, but also distinctly metallic lustre. Altogether 
T can only say that the results of these experiments, so far as they went, 
satisfied myself, and, I think, the others that saw them, that the results 
were produced in the manner described. Were it not for the novelty of 
the process, and the difficulty of accounting for its results it would be 
accepted without hesitation. Whatever hesitation exists is, after all, but 
a testimony to its importance. 


At the same meeting some of Mr. Bennetto’s coloured photographs 
were also exhibited, but, as yet, he has not published any details of 
his process. He claims to have discovered a system of colour photo- 
graphy by which the natural colours of the object are to be trans- 
ferred to a photographic negative, and thence printed on glass or paper. 
He employs no pigments, nor are the plates washed by any mysterious 
coloured solutions, as in the process described above, nor is it necessary 
to view his pictures through combinations of tinted glasses. Mature 
in criticising the two new processes, thinks that Mr. Bennetto’s results 
are finer than those obtained by M. Chassagne’s process, and compare 
them to water-colour sketches. Mr. Bennetto has been put to 
somewhat severe tests as to the genuineness of his claims. 


He was requested to focus his apparatus on an easel. When he had 
done so he was blindfolded, and on the easel was placed an impossible 
picture, painted in impossible colours, which he had never seen before. 
This he photographed and developed, still without seeing the original, 
with the result that the impossible colours were reproduced in the photo- 
graph obtained. 


A beautiful specimen is the study of a sunrise vividly depicting the 
fiery orange of dawn and the heavy masses of clouds. In one picture 
there is a brilliantly coloured rock. When this is examined under a 
microscope each individual mussel on the rocks in the foreground 
could be clearly discerned, and not only the object, but the iridescent 
colours which flash therefrom. But the chef d’ewvre of execution, 
showing the refinement of colour gradation attainable, is unquestionably 
the champagne bottle standing on a white tablecloth in the midst of 
various fruits. An accurate eye can distinguish three or four 
different whites, which are all distinguishable in the photographs, but 
which would have indeed taxed the skill of a painter to depict. 

Those who are interesied in the attempts to attain colour photo- 
graphy will find an excellent summary of the various experiments 
from those o: Seebeck in 1810 to recent researches by Mr. Thomas 
Bolas, in the Society of Arts Journal of April 23 last. 
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Serpents’ Venom and Antivenene.—In the far eastern land of 
China it is customary to pay one’s doctor when one is well and fine 
him when one is ill. Such a mode of procedure may in time be found 
to embody the wisdom and not the folly of the East; for in, and from, 
the West has arisen a day of new methods: from the study of bacte- 
riology has sprung immunity and protective medicine, new and teeming 
fields for investigation. Professor Fraser’s recent paper at the Royal 
Institution on “ Immunisation against Serpents’ Venom ” is a narrative 
of such a course of investigation. It amply illustrates the continued, 
the minute, the unwearied experiment that is essential to gain even 
one grain of new knowledge, the priceless value to the human race of 
such a grain when gained, and the desperate need of more laboratories 
and more resources to open up these unexplored fields and to possess 
ourselves of these shining saving facts, 

Over 20,000 persons annually lose their lives in India alone from 
snake bite, and there are other vast tracts of the world equally de- 
vastated. From the earliest times an efficient aid has been vainly 
sought; modern investigation seems about to show us that the remedy 
will be found in the venom itself, and that where is the evil there is 
the cure. Amongst the Hottentots drinking serpents’ venom was 
practised, and they stated it produced immunity; somewhat similar 
statements have been current in different parts of the world, and 
snake-charmers and certain sects have been supposed to enjoy an im- 
munity. Modern scientific investigation into the matter has now been 
going on for over ten years. 

When the serpent bites the venom injected into the wounds by the 
poison glands is found to be a complex mixture consisting of poisonous 
and non-poisonous substances ; the poisonous substances are not fer- 
ments and do not reproduce themselves in the body, but they produce 
effects in direct relationship to their quantity. Their quantity de- 
pends on the mental and physical state of the serpent, its size, whether 
one or two fangs were used, whether the wound is deep or no, and 
whether or no the serpent has lately bitten some animal. Every bite 
is therefore not necessarily fatal. The amount necessary to produce 
death is known as the minimum lethal dose, and is different for different 
species of animals, and for different sizes in the same species. Body 
weight is the principal cause of difference between animals of the 
same species, and there is an exact relation between the amount of 
“venom necessary to produce death and each pound or kilogramme of 
weight. 

Having ascertained the minimum lethal dose for a given species of 
animal, the next step taken was to inoculate at certain periods with 
minuter doses of venom than the minimum lethal, gradually increasing 
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the doses, until it was found that the animal became protected against 
the minimum lethal of cobra venom, and in time against doses five 
times as great as the minimum lethal. The earlier experiments made 
by various persons were with cobra venom, that of three species of 
rattlesnakes, and cther snakes, black, brown, also with venoms of 
adders. Professor Fraser dries his venom before use, if received in a 
liquid state, and as a result of his work classes cobra venom amongst 
the most active of known substances, and as a superior lethal power to 
any of the most powerful known “ vegetable active principles, such as 
aconitine, strophanthin, or acokantherin.” Professor Fraser experi- 
mented mainly with cobra venom, also with venom of crotalus horridus, 
a colubrine species of Diemeniz from Australia, and of Sepedon hama- 
chates of Africa; these thus represented the two great groups of 
colubrine and viperine serpents. The experiments were attended with 
great difficulties, for serpents’ venom has a duplex action which often 
at first proved misleading. 


It produces functional disturbances unassociated with visible struc- 
tural changes, and it also produces obvious structural changes. The 
latter are of a highly irritative character, causing intense visceral con- 
gestions in the lungs, kidneys, and other organs, and when the venom is 
given by subcutaneous injection, on all the structures of the skin and 
subjacent parts. There are apparently some definite changes produced 
in the blood. . . . . Irritative effects are obviously produced by cubra 
venom, even in non-lethal doses, and with greatly increased virulence by 
doses that exceed the minimum lethal; but, in respect to this action, the 
other three venoms used are greatly more active than the venom of the 
cobra. Evidence was obtained to indicate that in the process of immu- 
nisation a diminution occurs in the intensity of these local actions, but 
this diminution does not proceed so rapidly as that in the unseen func- 
tional or other changes which are the more direct causes of death; and, 
further, the local irritative changes, after having been produced, are 
slower to disappear than the unseen functional disturbances, .. . . The 
apparently contrad‘ctory results, accordingly, were obtained of the pro- 
duction by gradually increasing doses, on the one hand, of a protection 
against quantities much above the minimum lethal, so perfect that no 
apparent injury was caused; and, on the other hand, where the intervals 
of time separating doses had been too brief, of an intolerance so decided 
that death was produced by the last of a succession of gradually increas- 
ing doses, no one of which was so great as the minimum lethal. 


But at last rabbits were trained to receive by subcutaneous injec- 
tion as much as fifty times the minimum lethal dose. It will interest 
anti-vivisectionists to know that animals during periods of successful 
immunisation are well, feed well, and seem more lively and active 
than usual. 

On comparing experiments with various venoms it was found that 
the cobra venom is sixteen times more powerful than Crotalus or 
rattlesnake venom, but Crotalus and Sepedon hemachates and Dia- 
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mantina venom far exceed cobra venom in intensity of local action ; 
yet by the very perfectly graduated system of protection a dose of 
Diamantina venom fifteen times larger than the minimum letha! can 
be administered without causing much local destruction. In the 
course of the experiments it has become clear that protection against 
one venom also protects partially against the action of another. And 
in this connection MM. Calmette and Roux have demonstrated that 
each toxin does not require its particular anti-toxin ; they have found, 
inter alia, that the serum of horses protected against tetanus or lock-jaw 
also protects against serpents’ venom. The discovery of such a fact 
opens out a vista of scientific simplifications of which we cannot see 
the end, 

The next step in Professor Fraser’s investigations was to obtain 
from the protected animals a blood-serum of antidotal powers. This 
serum he dries, and it will retain its protective powers a year and 
probably longer. He calls it antivenene, and with antivenene derived 
from a horse which had last received twenty times the estimated 
minimum lethal of cobra venom, he carried out a vast range of experi- 
ments in four different series. The fourth series, approaching in its 
conditions more closely to the actual state of affairs in cases of ser- 
pents’ bite, is of most public interest. In these experiments the 
venom was first injected and thirty minutes afterwards the anti- 
venene. 


It was found that recovery occurred in the experiments in which ‘8 
cc., 07 cc., and 0°65 cc. per &ilogramme of antivenene was injected 
thirty minutes after an assuredly minimum lethal dose (‘00025 per kilo.) 
of venom, but that the antivenene was insufficient in quantity to prevent 
death when *6 cc. or any smaller quantity was administered. In this 
series, further, it was found that 3°4 cc. and 3°2 cc. per kilogramme of 
antivenene were sufficient doses to prevent death after one and a half the 
minimum lethal dose of venom, but taat 3 cc., 2°8 cc., and 2°5 cc. per 
kilogramme were insufficient. In a corresponding series of experiments 
made with the antivenene derived from rabbits which had last received 
thirty and fifty times the minimum lethal dose of cobra venom, it was 
found that 5 cc. per kilogramme of this antivenene was the smallest 
dose by which death could be prevented in an animal which had received 
twice the minimum lethal dose of venom thirty minutes previously. 


The four series of experiments taken together throw some light on 
the nature of the antidotal reaction. In the first series antivenene and 


venom were mixed together before injection and the amount required 
to prevent death is in this case so much less than when the substances 
are injected separately, though simultaneously, as in the second series, 
that Professor Fraser considers this fact evidence of chemical and not 
physiological reactions. Various other experiments support the 
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theory of a chemical reaction, such as the fact ascertained that the 
longer before injection the two substances are mixed the more power- 
ful the efficiency of the antivenene. Antivenene, powerful as it is as 
protection against serpents’ venom, produces itself but very little 
physiological action; further, there is no increase of leucocytes ob- 
servable when doses of antivenene have been administered to animals. 
To ascertain if antivenene is itself a constituent of the venom more 
chemical experiments are needed to separatg the constituents of the 
latter ; but great difficulties are in the way of such work, and Pro- 
fessor Fraser hopes that a proof or a disproof may be obtained from 
physiological experiments. 

A further series of experimental work showed that antivenene ad- 
ministered through the stomach instead of by subcutaneous or intra- 
venous injection acts as an antidote and prevents death. It remains 
to ascertain the amount of protection antivenene thus imbibed can 
bestow, and for how long the protection will endure. 

A still more startling discovery was the verification of the tales of 
the Hottentots, that venom received into the stomach in exceedingly 
large quantities does not cause death, but, on the contrary, acts as a 
protection against lethal doses of venom injected in quantities more 
than sufficient to cause death ; it acts thus, for a certain definable 
period of time, and it is shown by statistics that by stomach adminis- 
tration protection can be obtained in a few hours which it would 
require several] weeks to reach by subcutaneous successive and in- 
creasing doses of venom. a 

Professor Fraser has experimented to see if naturally protected 
living creatures, such as serpents themselves, yield a protective blood 
serum as do artificially protected animals. He finds that this is so; 
such a fact has been denied by others, and quite lately ; but Professor 
Fraser confirmed it by experiments carried out with the serum of the 
hamadryad (ophiophagus elaps) against cobra venom, also in experi- 
ments with the serum against its own venom of the Australian black 
snake (pseudechis porphyriacus). Cobra serum he has not yet obtained. 
But this natural antivenene is not so powerful as that artificially pro- 
duced. An intensely powerful anti-toxin is what is needed. The 
protective serum obtained has not yet been tested directly in the ser- 
vice of man. Some antivenene has been sent out both to India and 
Africa, but there are as yet no statistics of its use; there has so far 
been no opportunity. Bearing in mind the strict relationship existing 
between the quantities of antivenene and venom and the weight of the 
man, it is as yet difficult to know how much antivenene to inject. 
How much venom has the bitten man received? Investigations re- 
veal a probable table of possible amounts in certain conditions. But 
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we do not as yet know the minimum lethal dose of venom for a man 
of given weight. Judging from the statistics of venom yielded by a 
bite, Professor Fraser thinks we may presume it is greater than for 
a rabbit and less than for a cat. The smallest effective quantity of 
antivenene injected thirty minutes after twice the minimum lethal 
dose has been found to be 5 cc. per kilogramme of animal, so that for 
a man, estimating his lethal dose at twice that of a rabbit, the effective 
amount of antivenene would be 330 cc., or about 114 0z., a very 
large though not impossible amount to inject under the skin simul- 
taneously at several parts of the body. If man’s minimum lethal dose 
of venom is nearer that of the rabbit the amount of antivenene 
might be brought down to about 4 0z. And Professor Fraser points 
out if dry antivenene be used it will dissolve in less liquid than would 
be required to restore it to its original bulk. It does not seem as 
though we might look to a higher degree of the artificial protection 
process for a more powerful antidote, for Professor Fraser states that 
a comparison of the antivenene obtained from rabbits which had re- 
ceived thirty times the minimum lethal dose of cobra venom with that 
of rabbits which hatl received fifty times the minimum lethal did not 
reveal a much higher antidotal power in the latter, he thinks the blood 
reaches a point of saturation in the process of artificial protection be- 
fore the possible maximum non-lethal dose has been administered. 
He looks rather for the anti-toxin of the future to chemical manipula- 
tions of the antivenene which should separate the anti-venomous 
principles from the inert constituents of the blood serum. 


Substitutes for Glass.—It has been thought in England that in 
glass we have the ne plus ultra of combined window and illumination 
purposes. In Germany fault is found with the cost of glass for 
conservatories and roofs, and with its liability to breakage. There 
are several substitutes, and three of these have their merits, viz., 
Tectorium, Fensterpappe, and Hornglas. 

Tectorium is a species of bichromated gelatin covering both sides 
of a web of galvanised iron or steel wire of meshes of about one- 
eighth of an inch square ; it appears to be also varnished with boiled 
linseed oil. It admits as much light as opal glass, and is suitable for 
conservatories and hothouses as it is a poor conductor of heat and 
cold, and so preserves for the plants an equable temperature ; it can 
be painted in oil and is suitable for illuminated windows ; it is pliable, 
lighter than glass, and practically cannot be broken by the roughest 
weather or by any blow which does not destroy the wire web. It is 
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in some degree inflammable, and in the hottest weather will soften on 
the surface so that dust adheres, but wiping or rain will remove this. 

Fensterpappe is made of strong manila paper saturated by painting 
with boiled linseed oil until it becomes translucent and impervious to 


water. ‘This is stretched on frames and used for hothouses and con- 


servatories as it gives sufficient light for growing plants, need not be 
covered up in hot sunshine, and is unbreakable by weather. It is 
found to be about a hundred times cheaper than glass. But though it is 
not credited with, what in the case of linseed oiled cambric balloons 
is known to aeronauts as “heating,” that such might occur in rolls 
of the paper when the air does not circulate on the surface seems 


possible. 
Hornglas is the newest of the three substitutes. It resembles 


tectorium in make and qualities, but is thinner, lighter, and more 
transparent, the insoluble gelatin being whiter in colour. It can also 
be coloured at will. Its raison détre is that it will not soften on the 


surface under sun heat. 
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Aotes of Travel and Exploration. 


—_—_———— 


Interior of Spitzbergen.—Spitzbergen, like Greenland, has been 
until lately known only as a coast-line, and while Baron Nordenskjild’s 
researches threw some light on the interior of the north-east island, 
that of the main island was thoroughly explored for the first time by 
the expedition of Sir Martin Conway* last year, whose object was to 
learn whether the whole of the group was buried, like Greenland, 
beneath an ice-cap of permanent glacier. Ice Fjord, which runs into 
the heart of the island from the west, was made the starting-point of 
the expeditions, which traversed great part of its interior during six 
weeks, The result of their work was to discover a condition of 
things totally different from that expected, so that, instead of the ice 
and snow travelling for which their preparations were made, they 
found themselves in a region of bogs and morasses intersected by 
rivers, and preseuting a class of difficulties the very opposite of those 
anticipated. All the appearances point to a recent retreat of the ice 
from ground it had formerly covered, and the island thus offers an 
opportunity for the study of phenomena of great interest and 
singularity. ‘The region known as the Colorado Hills is described by 
Sir Martin as a portion of the old plateau, until recently protected 
from denudation by the ice-sheet, and now that that protection has 
been withdrawn, showing the action of running water in the formation 
of those cafions from which the region was called. Sir Martin comes 
to the conclusion that the ice-sheet, which originally spread far to the 
west, retreated thence long ago up to the edge of what is now the 
Sassendal, so that the mountains assume sharper outlines, indicative of 
a later stage of development in proportion as the traveller goes 
farther to the west towards Advent Bay. The Colorado ridges, in his 
view, show the earliest stage of hill formation by the action of water ; 
the next period is exemplified by those on the south-west of the 
Sassendal, while the hills between De Geer Valley and Advent Bay 
have been sculptured into mountainous forms by the longer chiselling 
of stream and weather. The action of the latter must be accelerated 
in Spitzbergen by the severity of the climate intensifying the disin- 





* “The First Crossing of Spitzbergen.” By Sir Martin Conway. London: 
Dent. 1897. 
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tegrating effect of frost. It is an interesting subject for future 
investigation to ascertain whether the present phase is a permanent 
change or only one of a series of recurring oscillations. 


The Western Balkans.—Mr. Thomson has called his interesting 
volume of travel in Bosnia and Herzegovina “ The Outgoing Turk” 
(London: Heinemann, 1897), not with any reference to the race in 
general, but only to the Osmanli officials superseded in those provinces. 
by Austrian administration. To the success of the latter in pacifying 
and reconciling the discordant elements in the populations confided 
to Austria-Hungary he does full justice, although he represents the 
Slav races as still yearning after national government. The so-called 
“Turks” in this region are Slavs by race, the descendants of the 
Bosnian Begs who, at the Ottoman conquest in the fifteenth century, 
exchanged without reluctance the Bogomil heresy for the faith of 
Islam. They treated their rayahs or tenants with great harshness, 
even down to that date selling and exporting them as slaves. Among 
the inhabitants of Serajevo, 36,000 in all, are 3000 Spanish Jews, 
descendants of those who on their expulsion from Spain were allowed 
to settle in Bosnia. They still speak Spanish and preserve their old 
manners and customs, The zadruga, or family community, the 
purest form of collectivism, still survives in the rural districts of 
Bosnia, but is fast breaking up under the stress of modern social 
conditions. The most ordinary form of land tenure is by payment 
in kind, the rent being usually a third of the produce, while the 
cultivator has to pay the desetina, or tithe, to the Government. The 
landlord has to keep house and buildings in repair, and, if he wish to 
sell, must give the first choice of purchase to the kmet, or tenant, who 
can only be evicted for non-payment of rent or for injuring or leaving 
the land uncultivated. Even then the dwelling-house cannot be 
seized, and enough land must be left for his support. The Austrian 
Government advances money to the kmets for the purchase of their 
holdings, and more than 200,000 have thus become peasant pro- 
prietors. Serajevo, called “the Damascus of the North,” is situated 
on both banks of the Miljacka, a small stream tributary to the Bosna, 
the plain of which widens out in front of the town, while hills, 
culminating in a ridge 5000 ft. high, encircle it. to the rear. The 
detiles through which the Miljacka flows amid the mountains are wild 
in the extreme. 
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Mammoth Caverns in Dalmatia.—Mr. Thomson, in his journey 
through Dalmatia, visited two caves at the foot of Mount Troglav in 
the Dinaric Alps, which he describes as of the same character as the 
mammoth caves of Kentucky. The entrance is by a small hole like 
the den of a wild animal, and it gives access to a slippery incline, 
after sliding down which in a crouching attitude a large vaulted 
chamber is reached. In company with six villagers, carrying lighted 
torches, the traveller passed through cave after cave, finally arriving 
at a lake, apparently of considerable depth and extent, but which 
without a boat it was impossible to explore, Some of the chambers 
were hung with beautiful stalactites, and in one, called the church, 
they took the form of pillars supporting the fretted roof. The second 
cavern extends, according to the peasants, for more than twenty 
kilometres into the heart of the mountain, and no one has ever been. 
able to reach its termination. The source of the Cetina, passed on 
the return, is evidently connected with this subterranean realm. 

It lay beneath us [says the author] a circular pool, not more than fifty 
yards in diameter, of a clear blue, like a sapphire set in a girdling rim of 
rock. The sides of the pool, of hard limestone, go sheer down without 
shelving, and the peasants told me that they had been unable to reach 
the bottom with a rope 1000 ft. in length. It is a funnel-shaped spring 
of unfathomed depth, and of indescribable stillness and clearness. The 
water does not gush out, but wells quietly over without ony noise, and 
with scarcely any perceptible movement. I have not the least doubt 
that it has a connection with the underground lake we had just left ;. 
the level of that being higher, it forces the water up the funnel, and so 
maintains a constant overflow. It is, in fact, a natural syphon. 


The river which has this mysterious origin falls into the Adriatic at 
Almissa, opposite the island of Brazza. 


The Herzegovina.—The limestone ranges of the Herzegovina 
give its scenery the character of rugged barrenness peculiar to the 
“Karst” formation, Cloven by its torrents in colossal ravines, these 
ranges contain in some places upland basins, in the wet season forming 
lakes and in the summer valleys yielding rank and luxuriant pasture. 
The gorges of the Narenta are a series of narrow defiles with 
precipitous sides, often no more than 100 yards asunder, and in some 
places so nearly overarching the stream that at one point a man might 
easily spring across. The lower course of the Narenta is through a 
wide marshy plain, where it has been converted into a sort of canal 
navigable for steamers as far as Metkovich. Mostar, the capital of 
Herzegovina, is a picturesque little town with a very old bridge, by 
some ascribed to the Romans, spanning its stream. The green spot 
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on which it stands at the foot of the enclosing mountains seems like an 
oasis amidst the universal barrenness. Within a few miles of the 
town the Austrian Government has tried the experiment of planting a 
vineyard in the valley of the Narenta, but as the limestone rock had 
to be broken up by dynamite and mixed with soil brought from 
elsewhere, the industry, despite the good quality of the wine, would 
not be a very lucrative one. Vines, tobacco and olives grow in the 
valleys wherever there is sufficient soil to give them roothold, but the 
larger part of the country is barren and unproductive. Many of the 
rivers flow partially underground, as is often the case in limestone 
countries. Thus the Trebentchica emerges from a cavern at the foot 
of a hill near the Montenegrin frontier, and after a course of fifteen 
or twenty miles, again plunges into the earth near Trebinje, to seek 
the daylight once more as a large river, the Ombla, at the foot of a 
cliff 1500 ft. high, whence it flows into the Adriatic near Gravosa. 


Petroleum Field in the Tigris Valley.—Captain Maunsell, 
R.A., describes in the May number of the Geographical Journal a 
visit to the petroleum-bearing belt of country extending south-east 
from near Mosul along the base of the hills of the Perso-Kurdish 
border as far as Shuster. The southern limit of the petroleum zone 
is the great alluvial plain of the Lower Tigris and Euphrates, while its 
northern extremity is found at the sulphur baths of Hammam Ali, 
where crude petroleum is obtained by skimming the surface of some 
of the warm water pools. At various spots to the south of this 
mineral spring, naphtha pits: and wells are worked, and at the defile 
where the Tigris passes through the Jebel Hamrin bitumen and 
naphtha exude from the soft white limestone cliffs, and sully the river 
for a distance of three miles. The writer believes that a considerable 
supply would be tapped in this region by judicious boring, and its 
commercial value would be enhanced by the facilities of river trans- 
port, since it could be shipped in barges and lighters for conveyance 
to the ocean-going vessels in the port of Bassora. The Jebel Atirh, 
or “ Fire Mountain,” on the debatable land of tke Persian frontier, 
marks the site of the pits of Mendali, whence the crude petroleum 
used to be taken to Baghdad in skins carried by camels, until the oil 
was superseded by the refined American petroleum. The Persian 
side of the frontier is here almost entirely destitute of population, a 
few Kurdish nomads being its only inhabitants, At Shuster the crude 
petroleum derived from the wells on the spot, which contained a 
quantity of benzinz, and was highly explosive, has also been abandoned 
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in favour of the safer American kerosene oil, but may become of con- 
siderable commercial value if the operations for the development of 
the Karum Valley are carried out. The Mesopotamian petroleum 
zone, omitting the Shuster springs as a separate deposit, extends from 
Mosul to Mendali, over a tract of about 220 miles in length by 60 
miles in width. A railway along this line from Baghdad would bring 
the whole series of deposits into communication with the Tigris, which 
forms the natural outlet for their produce. 





Condition of Iceland.—The failure of the cod-fishery this year, 
combined with a diminution in the export of sheep, is alleged by Mr. 
Paterson, English Consul at Reykjavik, as the cause of the prevailing 
depression of trade in Iceland, especially in the south-western districts. 
All the luxuries and most of the necessaries of life have to be brought 
from abroad, as the island produces little but what is yielded by its 
flocks and fisheries. On the produce of these latter, with beef, 
mutton and milk, the islanders mainly live, while home-grown 
wool also furnishes the principal material of their clothing. England 
sends cotton goods, salt, coal, and some hardware, the remainder of 
which comes from Germany. Corn and brandy are brought from 
Denmark, and tobacco, wine, and beer also come from over sea. 
Imports and exports are respectively valued at £330,000 and £315,000 
during the past fifteen years. Salt fish and animal products furnish the 
bulk of the exports, England taking from 50,000 to 70,000 sheep 
every autumn, as well as a large number of ponies for work in the coal- 
pits. The barter system still prevails to a certain extent, but is being 
gradually superseded by cash payments. 





The Siberian Railway.—Mr. Harry de Windt, in his recent 
work (“ New Siberia, being an Account of a Visit to the Penal Island 
of Sakhalin, and the Political Prisons and Mines of the Trans-Baikal 
District, Eastern Siberia,” by Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S., Chapman 
and Hall, 1897), gives an unfavourable report of the prospects of the 
Siberian Railway, which he says, in the opinion of many experienced 
engineers, will not be in good working order for at least ten years 
after its nominal opening. Forests, fevers and clouds of mosquitoes 
are enumerated among the plagues which render the works at the 
Vladivostock end almost as pernicious to life as the ditch at Panama. 
It has its Chagres too, or, at least, a very colourable imitation of 
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that unbridled stream, in Lake Khanka, where, in times of flood, 
whole sections of the line are destroyed and the work of months 
obliterated. Convict labour is extensively used in the construction, 
and rendered efficient by rewards consisting of the curtailment of the 
‘terms of servitude in consideration of steady work. 


Silver Mines of Nertchinsk.—This remote and grim penal 
settlement is the only place in Siberia where political criminals are 
now sent to work in the mines. The wives of those sentenced for 
this class of offences are allowed to accompany them in exile and 
share the hardships of their lot. Their place of confinement in the 
Nertchinsk district is at Akatui, where a natural prison is formed 
by the enclosing mountains. Its record stands alone among those 
of Siberian prisons in the fact that no one has ever escaped from 
it. The strictest military discipline is enforced by a system of stern 
punishment for the least infraction of the rules, armed sentries are 
stationed at every point of approach, and warders are everywhere 
prominent, 


Russian Expeditions in Tibet.—The results of the journey of 
General Pyevtsoff in 1889-1890 have been given to the world in the 
two volumes recently published by the Russian Geographical Society. 
Taking up the work of his late leader, Prjevalsky, he started with 
some scientific experts from the town of Prjevalsk, and, crossing the 
Tian-Shan by the Bidal pass, reached Yarkand. Passing through the 
scattered oases where the population of this region is concentrated, 
they were able to acquire much interesting information about their 
condition. The density of habitation is remarkabie, and the oases 
of Yarkand, with an area of but 264 square miles, has a population 
of 150,000, or 567 to the square mile, while that of Kargalyk, with a 
very fertile soil, supports 30,000 inhabitants on a surface of 132 
square miles. Produce is cheap and abundant, but Indian goods, 
imported by way of Kashmirian Tibet, are naturally expensive, and 
have to bear transit cost amounting to 8s. to 10s. for every 36 lbs., 
little enough when one considers that they travel thirty-five days’ 
journey over some of the most difficult passes in the world. The 
expedition passed next along the spurs of the Kuen-Lun, which are 
intersected by deep and narrow valleys divided by sharp crests with 
almost perpendicular slopes. Only one pass in this range is practic- 
able for horses or even for foot passengers. The oasis of Niya, with 
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an area of only nine square miles and 1850 inhabitants, was selected 
for winter quarters, for which it was suited by a comparatively mild 
climate and an almost total absence of snow-fall. Dust storms, on 
the other hand, raged with such violence as sometimes to produce 
total darkness and to cover the ground to a depth of three-tenths of 
an inch. 


Kashgaria and its People.—General Pyevtsoff’s sketch of the 
inner life of the people of Kashgaria is full of interesting details, 
some of which are summarised in the review of his work in the May 
number of the Geographical Magazine. He gives them a high 
character for morality, saying that theft is rarer among them than in 
Europe, and that robbery, arson and murder are very exceptional. 
Though Suanite Mohammedans, they are not fanatical. Included in 
the Chinese Empire since 1884, Kashgaria is divided into two pro- 
vinces, and these again into districts and bekdoms, the ruler of which 
last circumscription is elected by the Chinese from the natives, Each 
village has its elder, called wksakal or whitebeard, and there are also 
milleniers, centurions, and decurions [min, our, and yuz-bashis]. 
The total population is estimated at 2,000,000, of whom about a tenth 
are nomads. It includes 6000 Dungans, immigrants from China, and 
300 families of tsiganes or gypsies. Indian corn, rice, barley and 
wheat are grown, the yield of the latter being from 28 to 40 to 1. 
Cotton and flax, tobacco and opium are also raised, as well as hemp, 
grown for hashish, to be exported to India. Water, not land, is the 
source of all wealth, and irrigation rights are settled by elders elected 
for the purpose. Extreme skill is shown in the utilisation of the 
precious fluid, and even the children play at irrigation engineering, by 
making miniature aryks or canals, leading to their gardens from the 
real ones. 


Ranges on the Tibetan Border.—Almost insuperable obstacles 
were encountered by the expedition of General Pyevtsoff in carrying 
out its chief aim, the penetration to the farthest distance possible of 
the Tibetan plateau from north to south. The Tibetan border range 
is a vast mass of mountains with peaks rising to a height of 20,000 ft. 
and upwards. It is pierced by rivers whose upper valleys, many of 
which were visited by the travellers, lie from 12,000 ft. to 14,000 ft. 
above the sea. To the south of these steppes rises another great 
mountain chain, the Akka-tagh, called by the Russians Prjevalsky’s 
ridge, forming the rampart of the true North Tibetan desert. One of 
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its peaks attains a height of 23,700 ft., and large tracts of the range 
are entirely snow-clad. The party succeeded in crossing the Akka- 
tagh in two places, and one of its members penetrated for forty miles 
into the desert beyond, nearly losing his life on the way, as all his horses 
perished save one, and the whole party narrowly escaped destruction 
in a snowstorm. This is one of the most truly desert regions on the 
surface of the globe, and in a ride of twenty-two miles a few stunted 
willow bushes were the only vegetation seen. Lying 17,000 ft. above 
sea-level, it receives no moisture save in tlie form of snow, and the sharp 
quartzite débris paving its floor is unclothed even by moss or lichen. 
Traces of antelopes, Tibetan hares, and kulang were seen in the lateral 
valleys of Prjevalsky’s range, which, on its southern slope, is compara- 
tively low, owing to the height of the plateau on that side. A few 
wild yaks, who visit it in summer, are the sole inhabitants of this 
“land beyond the clouds,” as the hunters call it, and they never 
enter it except in pursuit of one of these animals when wounded. 
General Pyevtsoff came to the conclusion that its exploration from 
the north is hopeless, save by organising at great expense a regular 
series of depéts, as yaks, the only beast of burden which could find a 
living there, are not to be had in Kashgaria, and the fodder required 
for other animals would have to be brought from the plains. The 
northern slope of the border range is inhabited only by Taglyks or 


mountaineers, who camp in summer in the higher valleys, and in 
winter live in caves with fireplaces and chimneys excavated in the 
conglomerate cliffs. 
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Aotices of Rooks, 


Lives of the Brethren of the Order of Preachers. 1206- 
1259. Done into English from the original thirteenth-century 
manuscripts by Fr. Joun Piacip Conway, 8.T.P., Order of 
Preachers. Newcastle-on-Tyne: Mawson, Swan & Morgan. 
1896. Large 8vo. Pp. 326. 


HIS is a truly delightful book, only to be compared with the 
immortal “ Fioretti” of the Seraphic Order. Indeed, it strongly 
reminds the reader of that beautiful work in the tender grace of its piety 
and the inexhaustible quaintness of its language. Nevertheless, this 
Dominican pendant to the Franciscan chef-d’euvre is deeply impressed 
with the special characteristics of the great Order whose infancy it 
celebrates. 

It is also to be taken as strictly historical, while the “ Fioretti” 
has more of the popular legendary character. The reasons for con- 
sidering it to be historical are both its authoritative character and the 
internal evidence of its pages. 

Thus it was brought out by the authority of the Master General 
Humbert de Romans, who knew intimately many of those whose lives 
are related, and himself contributed to the work. The authors assigned 
to each part vouch for the accuracy of their narrative. Besides this, 
many of the Brethren of whom anecdotes are related were still living 
when the work appeared. 

The legend of St. Dominic appended to the “ Lives” was dictated 
by his spiritual daughter, Sister Cecily, as all early writers affirm, 
“ ready to confirm” everything upon oath. Itis not surprising, there- 
fore, that the most learned and authoritative of hagiographists have 
observed of it, “ C’est un monument historique de réelle valeur, dont 
les Dominicains sont fiers 4 juste titre” (‘ Analecta Bollandiana,” 
xv. fase. 4, p. 444). 

To this may be added the authority of Fr. Reichart, O.P., in his 
“ Monumenta Historica Ordinis Praedicatorum,” and Fr. Wehofer’s 
essay on the work as the source of the History of Philosophy in the 
thirteenth century. 

We have dwelt on this aspect of the book, as its contents might 
lead the casual reader to imagine it a mere compilation of beautiful 
Jegends without solid historical foundation. 
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These lives are certainly most charming. The book is specially 
noteworthy, perhaps, for a tone of joyousness, which, if we mistake 
not, has ever stamped the austere and learned sons of St, Dominic—a 
joyousness springing from purity of heart and the constant practice of 
penance. 

St. Dominic’s rule is known among religious constitutions as the 
joyous rule: and the “ Lives” contain many examples of this spirit 
among the first Brethren of the Order. What, for instance, could be 
more expressive than the following delightful story of B. Jordan of 
Saxony? 





When on his way home to his convent with a fresh batch of novices, 
as they were all saying Compline together, one of them fell to laughing, 
and the rest catching on joined in right heartily. Upon this one of the 
Blessed Master’s companions made a sign for them to be quiet, which 
only set them off laughing heartier than ever. When the blessing had 
been given at the end of Compline, the Master turning to this man 
rebuked him sharply: “ Brother, who made you their master? What 
right have you to take them to task?” Then addressing the novices 
very gently, he said: “Laugh to your hearts’ content, my dearest 
| children, and don’t stop on that man’s account. You have my full 
leave, and it is only right that you should laugh after breaking from the 
devil’s thraldom, and bursting the shackles in which he held you fast 
these many years past. Laugh on, then, and be as merry as you please, 
my darling sons” (p. 116). 


{ 
} 
| 
] 
{ 








Another special privilege of the Order seems to be the beautiful and 
consoling deaths made by its members. Not that, indeed, this is 
not shared by all religious Orders, yet we doubt if any can show in 
its annals so many striking examples of triumphant death-beds. 
Many such are to be found in these pages, We select one at 





random : 


In the convent of Dijon ....a young novice lay dying; it was 
Brother William of Chalons, a youth of singular piety and simplicity. 
The infirmarian, after feeling his feeble pulse, and knowing that the end 
could not be far off, leant over him and whispered in his ear : “ Be of good 
cheer, brother, for you are now going toGod.” A bright smile lit up the 

. pale features at the words, as with feeble voice he began to sing the 

- anthem, “ Glory, praise, and honour be to thee, O Christ, our King and 
Saviour.” When a relic of the true Cross was held to his lips, he sprang 
up and clasping it fondly to his heart (his spirit strengthening his body), 
with voice more angelic than human he intoned : “ O Crua ave spes wnica.” 
** Hail to thee, O Cross, owr only hope.” After this he spake no more but 
gently sank into his true rest (p. 219). 





Or again, let us take another example : : 


A lector belonging to our convent of Langres, Nicholas by name, was 
calmly awaiting his death, when some one asked him whether God had 
given him any special consolation. In transports of gladness the 
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brother made answer: ‘“‘I have indeed had a comfort beyond all others, 
for our Lord Jesus Christ has promised me to be present at the moment 
of my death.” At this he who put the question rejoined: “Then for 
the love of this same Jesus, let us know by some sign of the hand the 
moment you behold Him.” “That I will do most readily,” replied 
Nicholas. Three days later the passing-bell summoned the brothers to 
the infirmary, and while fervent entreaty was being made for him, the 
dying brother pointed steadily to the foot of the bad, his countenance all 
atlame with joy, and with his failing breath intoned the gospel words : 
“ You seek Jesus of Nazareth, He is gone before you into Galilee, as He 
foretold you, there you shall see Him, Alleluia,” and presently passed 
away (p. 221). 


Many of the most beautiful stories, we may note, are told of English 
friars: for the Dominicans soon took root and flourished in our 
country, being greatly encouraged among others by the holy prelate 
St. Edmund of Canterbury, who always had some in his company. 

But it is time to speak of the history of the original work. The 
“ Vitae Fratrum ” was begun in the year 1256 and finished in 1259 
by Gerard de Frachet, Provincial of Provence, who, in obedience to 
the fifth Master General Humbert de Romans, took pains ‘to gather 
up the fragments lest they might be lost,” and set down in writing 
many traditions anent the lives and virtues of St. Dominic’s first sons, 
current among the Brethren of his time. This English version is 
taken from manuscripts in the libraries of Ghent, Toulouse, and the 
Vallicella in Rome. (This last library, by the way, is miscalled 
“Valicelli”). It has been admirably translated by Father Conway. 
Indeed, it is curious that it should never have been done before, for 
it forms a real addition to our devotional! literature. 

The preacher will find it a storehouse of beautiful anecdotes, and 
by its perusal, religious will gain a new stimulus to fervour in their 
holy state. The general reader, if he has any taste for the quaint 
simplicity and fervent Catholic spirit which characterised the thirteenth 
century, will find in its pages an ever fresh source of delight and 
edification. 

We must not forget to notice that the beautiful legend of St. 
Dominic, by the Blessed Cecilia Cesarini, O.S.D. (who had received 
the habit from the Saint’s own hands), has been added to the “ Vitae 
Fratrum,” and that the book has been further enriched by a supple- 
ment containing the foundation Bulls of the Order, and various docu- 
ments of interest. Among these we find a letter of the Angelic 
Doctor written as a rule of conduct for students. It should be written 
up in letters of gold on the walls of every study. 

We hope that the book will find its way into the hands of many 
non-Catholics. Nothing more eflicacious can be imagined to dispel 
the common Protestant delusions which connect the Dominican name 
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only with grim visions of the dungeons of the Inquisition and the 
sn:oke of autos-da-fé. In this work they will be admitted into the 
inner life and true spirit of the Cherubic Order, at once tender and 
joyous, learned and simple, austere and compassionate. 

Let us end by quoting the B. Cecilia’s account of St. Dominic’s 
personal appearance (p. 295) : 


He was of middle height and slender figure, of handsome and somewhat 
ruddy countenance, his hair and beard of auburn, and with lustrous eyes. 
From out his forehead and between his eyebrows a radiant light shone 
forth, which drew every one to revere and love him. He was always 
joyous and cheerful, except when moved to compassion at any one’s 
sorrows. His hands were beautiful and tapering; his voice was clear, 
noble, and musical; he was never bald, but kept his religious tonsure 
entire, mingled here and there with a few grey hairs. 


Such, then, was the appearance on earth of that “splendour of 
cherubic light ” upon whose glory Dante gazed in Paradise. 

The book is got up in a manner worthy of its contents, printed in 
good clear type on antique paper, and enriched with a most medieval 
title-page. 

D. B. C. 


Conférences de Notre Dame. La Morale Sociale. Par Mgr. 
p’Hutst. Paris: Poussielgue. 1896. 


PATHETIC interest attaches to this last volume of the late 

Rector of the Catholic University of Paris, for the preface, dated 
October 31, 1896, has a brief note added: “Six days after having 
written these lines, Mgr. d’Hulst died at the age of fifty-five, worn 
out by thirty years of labour.” 

The book consists of two parts, with the second of which, an eloquent 
retreat for Holy Week, we are not now concerned, but only with the 
first part, namely, the six conferences on social morality with their 
appendix of notes. The titles of the conferences are in order: The 
brotherhood of man; vices opposed to the brotherhood of man; re- 
spect for human life ; respect for property; reparation for injustice ; 
and, lastly, the social obligations of property. Although the first 
three are more adapted to a French than an English audience—infan- 
ticide and duelling are not pressing evils that our clergy have to 
contend with—still there is much to be learnt in them; and there is 
a good note on the alleged novelty of the doctrine of altruism, which 
begins as follows : 


It is strange to see the long détowr by which the present generation 
have come round to praise, under the pretentious and uncouth name of 
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altruism, a morality which is not indeed the whole morality of the 
Gospels, but which is wholly contained in them and has the place of 
honour in them. 

There is also a useful historical note on the ordeal by combat, with 
a reference to the excellent work on the subject by the Belgian Jesuit 
de Smedt. 

But the last three conferences are those that for us are the most 
interesting. The author, indeed, writing in a language that has the 
misfortune to reckon the “‘ Lettres Provinciales” among its classics, is 
compelled to make more apologies for “casuistry” than might be 
needed on this side of the Channel. Still, it is well for every one to 
be reminded how wise and practical and beneficial to society is the 
grand system of the moral theology of the Church, and how, in par- 
ticular with regard to justice, property and restitution, the judgments 
of the tribunal of conscience show to advantage compared, on the one 
hand, with the judgments of the law, of necessity, formal, external, 
and allowing many of the worst culprits to go free; and compared on 
the other hand with the judgments of the literary world, sentimental 
and sensational, ever capricious and ever varying according to the 
taste of the day, making excuses for the “interesting” misdoer and 
pitiless towards the dull. Mgr. d’Hulst therefore well justifies the 
admiration he expresses (p. 137) for the magnificent edifice raised by 
the masters of moral theology to the honour of true morality. 
Further, he gives us useful warnings on the responsibility of wealth, 
especially on participation (here he strikes us home) in reckless or 
nefarious speculations, and on the laxity of a public conscience that 
has forgotten its catechism. 

Much space is given to answering the Socialists, and many good 
points are made against them. But here it must be said that our 
author weakens his case by his unfortunate adhesion to some of the 
optimistic doctrines of the French liberal school of political economy. 
He cannot shake off the notion of some great advantage in middle- 
men; while the evils of unbridled competition, the waste and the 
monopolies resultant, seem to escape him. He repeats that “ the 
present organisation is the result of ages of an evolution that has not 
ceased to increase the well-being of mankind” (p. 392); and he be- 
lieves in the sirange theory of those belated economists, that the 
progressive decline of the rate of interest is constantly reducing the 
profits of capital and increasing those of labour, a process which he 
thinks to be a providential law and a happy transformation of society 
(p. 181). 

It is not necessary for us to explain at length the dubious nature of 
the premiss of this theory, and the total non sequitur of the conclu- 
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sion, but only to lament that the Christian apologist should damage 
his cause by unhistorical optimism. No doubt he had received pro- 
vocation from the equally unhistorical pessimism of certain French 
Catholics of the opposite economic school. Thus, in the number of 
Le Vingtiéme Siécle, published about the same time as this volume, 
we find such an expression as: “cette putrélaction, qu’on appelle, 
sans savoir ce qu’on veut dire, la civilisation moderne.” Now there 
is certainly a temptation, if we hear our civilisation called “‘ a mass of 
rottenness,” to say by way of compensation something handsome in its 
behalf. But two wrongs do not make a right; and indiscriminate 
praise or blame of any age, of any civilisation, or of any social 
organisation, is condemned by the historic spirit, which is one of the 
surest friends of the Catholic cause. And we wish the gifted author 
of these conferences could have read the work of Fr. Godts, the 
Belgian Redemptorist, entitled ‘ Scopuli vitandi in pertractanda quaes- 
tione de conditione opificum,” published a year previously, and 
covering much of the same ground, for he would have caught the 
spirit of judicial calm pervading that book; he would have more 
surely avoided the “ rock” signalled by Fr. Godts: ‘ Despicere salu- 
tarem interventum reipublicae”; he would not have continued to 
imagine that the ancient theologians did not properly understand the 
services that money renders to men living in society, or that Benedict 
XIV., in his famous encyclical on usury, seemed to be regarding only 
“le prét de consommation ” (“ Conférences,” pp. 377, 382). St. Chry- 
sostom, St. Thomas, St. Antoninus, and Benedict XIV. have happily 
in these days no need of such apologies. Let us say rather with 
Fr. Godts: 


Objiciunt nonnulli antiquam theologiam incapacem esse ad solvendas 
quaestiones actuales, quae antea non existebunt, et nequibant proinde 
ab ea dirimi, Sed inanis est ista objectio. Etenim Principes inter theo- 
logos saeculorum praeteritorum, profundius investigaverunt jus naturale 
quam oeconomistae contemporanei statueruntque principia quae sunt et 
semper manebunt vera, sed quorum applicatio fieri debet secundum 
differentiam et mutabilitatem variarum circumstantiarum (‘ Scopuli 
vitandi,” p. 184). 


Therefore, as a guide for clergy and laity through the mazes of the 
social question, the Belgian writer is safer than the French, Only 
let us not be misunderstood. Rare is the book that has no weak 
points; and in general Mgr. d’Hulst preserves the golden mean, at 
which he expressly aims, between individualism and socialism. And 
we may end with an excellent passage (p. 430) in which the.contro- 
versy among French Catholics on fair wages is reduced to reasonable 
limits : 
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Those who are supporters of le salaire familial (wages adequate to 
‘support the workman’s family as well as himself) admit that wages are 
just if they correspond with the work done by the individual workman ; 
and the opponents of le salaire fumilial admit that the ordinary wages 
of an individual ought to correspond with the ordinary needs of the 
workman ; that is, with the needs of a married man. 


Cc. S. D. 


Dictionnaire de la Bible. Publié par F. Vicouroux. Fascicule 
VII. C. Carmel. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 


HE eighth fascicule of the Abbé Vigouroux’s new Bible dictionary 
maintains the high standard attained by the earlier numbers. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to remind our readers that the new “ Dic- 
tionnaire” is intended to place Catholic readers in possession of the 
latest information on scientific, archexological, historical and other 
subjects connected with sacred Scripture. The name of the Abbé 
Vigouroux is a sufficient guarantee that the articles contained in the 
new publication will be thoroughly up to date, and, at the same time, 
that they will be written from the conservative point of view when 
they involve questions of Biblical criticism. 

The eighth fascicule contains one of the most important articles 
which has yet appeared in the new dictionary, on the Canon of Sacred 
Scripture. It is from the pen of the Abbé Vigouroux himself, and, 
though it does not contain much that is new, will prove instructive 
and interesting to most readers. What will perhaps prove useful to 
many students is the list of authors to be consulted, given at the end 
of the article. 

We heartily wish the learned Abbé every success in the great and 
laborious work he has undertaken. 


LA hi 


The Hope of Israel. By F. H. Woovs, B.D. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clarke. 1896. 


JTNHIS. little volume is a reprint, with very few alterations, of the 

Warburtonian Lectures delivered in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel in the 
years 1890-94. The object Bishop Warburton had in view in found- 
ing the lectureship was to strengthen that branch for Christian 
evidences which rests upon the fulfilment of prophecy. .Mr. Woods 
wakes no secret of the fact that he is unable to follow the exact lines 
suggested by the terms of endowment; still, though we are far from 
agreeing with all Mr. Woods says, he seems to us to do a service, in 
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many ways, to the cause of truth, by pointing out the permanent 
value of prophecy in view of modern criticism. 

It is impossible for a man who is not a Catholic to view Scripture 
in the same light as those within the fold. Catholics look upon the 
Scriptures as written records, forming one of the proofs of the Church. 
But, besides, they receive Scripture from the Church as God’s word. 
Hence for them the Bible has a value which is not, and cannot be, 
affected by modern criticism. Mr. Woods naturally cannot be ex- 
pected to discuss such a position. Hence his book hardly touches the 
real value of the prophets to man. It discusses Scripture much as 
one might discuss Shakespeare, or A‘schylus, or Plato. 

At the same time it must be admitted Mr. Woods recognises the 
supernatural in the prophets. He shows their moral tone, and de- 
‘ends the “ prophetical” element, properly so called, though he 
minimises the latter a good deal. On the dates, &c., of the pro- 
phetical and legal books, he, in general, follows the teaching of the 
new school. 

Such a book as this might do harm to men not conversant with the 
new teaching of criticism. But, on the ower hand, we confess our- 
selves in sympathy with much the writer says as to the need of re- 
writing our works on Christian evidences, as far as these rest upon 


the Old Testament Scriptures. 
J. A. H. 


Three Daughters of the United Kingdom. By Mrs. Innes 
Browne. London: Burns & Oates, Limited. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


HIS substantial volume, to judge from its title-page, is a first essay 

in fiction. And there are signs all through the story that the 
author has scarcely the experience for so ambitious an attempt. It is 
a matter for congratulation that she has succeeded even moderately 
well, The tale is very fairly told, and the writer has the blessed gift 
of keeping to the point, a rare quality in beginners. Her characters 
have a good deal of vitality, probably because she is so evidently 
interested in them herself, and Beatrice, the most prominent of the 
“Three Daughters,” is often a very charming creation. But the 
merit of the story ends with its first half, which very prettily and 
sympathetically describes the convent life of the three girls. We are 
then transported to Beatrice’s ancestral home, and introduced to “ the 
earl” and “ the countess,” and other very unreal personages. There 
is, unfortunately, a good deal that is jarring here, and passages of 
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. delicate unconscious humour abound. The following really deserves 
quotation : 


f] 
i 
i 
i 


“Tt will be altogether an artistic gathering then?” said Madge, her 
face paling. .... 

“Not at all,” was the rather impatient rejoinder. ‘There will be 
Prince Henry of H——, the Duke and Duchess of Coventry, Earl de 
Woodville and all his party, including his pretty little fiancée, Lord and 
Lady Strathburn, Count But, what is the matter with you, Miss 
FitzAllan; are you ill?” 

“No, thank you,” came faintly from Madge’s white lips, as she grasped 
the back of a chair for support. “TI felt a little giddy, that is all.” 





And well she might ! 





Flora, the Roman Martyr. Third edition. London: Burns & 
Oates, Limited. One Vol. 


E are glad to see a new edition of a book which has already 
attracted much favourable notice both in England and America, 
and which is by now too well known to need more than a few words 
of passing commendation from us. There is plenty of material in a 
story of the third century which introduces us to, one after another, 
such historical characters as St. Cecilia, St. Agatha, St. Lawrence, Origen, 
St. Helena, and we can congratulate the anonymous author on having 
used the material well, and having succeeded in writing a novel of 
which scarcely a page is dull. The artistic effect would, perhaps, have 
been heightened had the martyrdoms been somewhat fewer and further 
between. And the use of footnotes is far too lavish. References of 
the footnote kind are always tiresome in a story—for the imparting of 
information does not lie within the proper sphere of fiction—and in 
this case many of them are quite unnecessary. Latin words, for 
instance, are freely scattered throughout the volume, and their English 
equivalents given at the bottom of the page. If the book is written 
for educated people, footnotes of this kind are scarcely needed ; if for 
uneducated, the English equivalents would be better introduced in the 
text. Footnotes would only be justified in the cases where it was im- 
possible to find an exact English equivalent. 


A. F.S. 
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Gloomy Winter's Noo Awa’. By “M.M,” Author of “ Memo- 
ries of my Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,” “St. Veronica,” &c. 
London and Leamington Art and Book Company. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 1897. 


TT\HE purpose of this tale is plainly to edify. It is a pity, therefore, 
that so little of it bears any resemblance to life. The whole thing 
is put together on familiar lines. There is the rugged, blameless game- 
keeper (Scotch this time), his fearless yet all too trusting daughter, 
with her “heavy, massive (!) hair,” and her betrayer, “ gay, careless 
Charles, Lord Courtney,” with his ‘‘ drooping moustachios, that he 
had a habit of idly twisting when annoyed.” “ Kingly Charlie” has 
a haughty mother, whose conservative instincts cause most of the 
trouble, and of whom he says to the gamekeeper, “‘ You know what 
style of a party my mother is.” An ugly groom, with his heart in the 
right place, plays a short but effective dle. The heroine is heard 
singing in church by an accommodating impresario, who straightway 
engages her, and she triumphs at Cairo, so that ‘‘at the close of the 
song dainty lace handkerchiefs covered many a tear-stained cheek.” 
All this rings lamentably false. The concluding part cf the story is 
somewhat better. But we venture to think that “ M. M.’s” sphere of 
usefulness lies remote from literature. 


The Secret Directory: a Romance of Modern History. By 
Mapbeveine Vinton Dautcren. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner 
& Co. 


HIS is very much a story with a purpose, and the purpose is to 
expose the folly and wickedness of secret societies and of Italian 
freemasonry in particular. We are unfortunately left in the dark as 
to whether the account of initiation into an American “ lodge” is in- 
tended as a narrative of actual fact, or only as an effort of Miss Dahl- 
gren’s imagination, but she certainly succeeds in bringing home to one 
the absurdity of the mystical rites and symbolical ceremonies of 
“Masons,” and, later on in the volume, a couple of murders and a 
suicide or two ure used as an obvious and ready-to-hand means of 
impressing us with their wickedness. 

The story is of the slightest, and is only used as a peg on which to 
hang all this. Unfortunately the book has neither form nor literary 
style, and almost every page betraysa novice hand. The early chapters 
have practically no connection with the rest of the volume, but merely 
illustrate the author’s views about hypnotism, However, to be fair all 
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round, it is only just to allow that Miss Dahlgren’s pen-portraits of 

Mazzini, Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel are vivid, and her account 

of the machinations which led up to the events of 1870 interesting. 
A. F. 5S. 


Au Lendemain d’un Divorce. Par la C** D. pE BEauREPaire 
pE Lovvaeny. Paris: Téqui, 33 Rue du Cherche-Midi. 1897. 


JJPIHIS tragic story is an impassioned indictment against French 

divorce law. Its central idea is excellently conceived. A 
politician of ultra-radical opinions, in order to satisfy his vindictive 
hatred of a conservative opponent, appoints the latter his daughter’s 
guardian, krowing that nothing will be more likely to ruin the 
domestic peace of the man he detests than the presence of the clever, 
beautiful and ambitious girl who has imbibed all her father’s “ sub- 
versive” tenets. The plot succeeds. Regine Lebaron obtains an 
absolute ascendency over Marcel Bertinet, and a divorce ensues. 
Bertinet marries Régine, and disenchantment quickly follows. The 
breach widens between them, Bertinet sinks from bad to worse, and at 
last, brought face to face with financial ruin and disgrace, his reason 
gives way and he kills Régine, lingering ou himself to die with his 
wife and children around him. All this requires a considerable grip 
in the handling, and this the author unfortunately lacks. The style 
is dry and formal, and the writer dces not seem to grasp the signifi- 
cance of her situations when she has created them. Régine’s gradual 
loss of belief in Marcel, as, in weariness and remorse, he fails to 
respond to her schemes for him—an excellent piece of material—is 
only touched upon and left. Books with so strenuous a purpose must 
be more “ convincing” than this if they are to be effectual. 





St. Benedict: An Historical Discourse on his Life. By the 
Right Rev. Abbot Tosti, of the Benedictine Cassinese Congrega- 
tion. Translated from the Italian, with the Author’s special 
permission, by the Very Rev. Witt1am RomuaLp Canon Woops, 
O.S.B., of St. Michael’s Priory, Hereford, with a preface by the 
Right Rev. Jonn Cuturert Heptey, O.S5.B., Bishop of Newport. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. 


T]\HE Catholic reading world has had to wait a long time for a 

modern life of St. Benedict. The great founder and patriarch of 
European monasticism lived so many centuries ago, and time has 
spared us scarce anything likely to udd to our knowledge of the Saint 
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beyond those beautiful and simple chapters devoted to his memory by 
St. Gregory the Great, that writers otherwise competent may well 
have shrunk from a task difficult in itself, and not made more easy hy 
the comparison or contrast with that pearl of biography which it 
would inevitably provoke. But at last, in his old age, with some 
reluctance indeed, and evident diffidence, Abbot Tosti, that grand old 
man of Monte Cassino, has been induced by his brethren and friends 
to give to the world the present volumes. A “life” he will not style 
it; an “ historical discourse” rather, elucidating, commenting, supple- 
menting the first and only “ life” of the saint, enshrined in the second 
book of St. Gregory’s Dialogues. 

Few men could be named better fitted than Dom Tosti for this 
labour of love. An intimate acquaintance with Italian history, as 
shown in the many and celebrated works which he has already pub- 
lished, a familiarity with the chief scenes in the Saint’s career, and a 
long life passed for the most part in the most famous of St. Benedict’s 
foundations, gave him advantages possessed by few besides. To these 
add a wealth of reading on every point connected with his subject, a 
calm philosophical mind, and a cultured genial style, and we have all 
that goes to make a complete biographer. The welcome the work has 
already received on the Continent and in England is its best eulogy ; 
nor is the verdict likely soon to be called in question. 

In his general treatment of St. Benedict’s life Dom Tosti follows St. 
Gregory’s narrative, and, as occasion arises, contributes from the 
abundant stores of his research all that seems called for to set that 
story in its true light, “in the literary and philosophic language of 
the present day,” as the Bishop of Newport writes in his introduction ; 
or, as our author himself expresses it, his aim is to draw forth St. 
Benedict “ from the hiddenness of legend,” and to place his life ‘“‘ under 
the light of reason and criticism,” that his claim to the gratitude of 
his fellow men and to immortal fame might in this generation once 
more be justified. 

Following this method, and frankly availing himself of the labours 
of others, Hoeften, the Bollandists, and the Benedictine anralists before 
him, Abbot Tosti examines what history and tradition have to say of 
St. Benedict’s family and early life. Of the one and the other the city 
of Rome yet possesses a precious memorial in the little church of 
S. Benedetto in Piscinula, one of the Sanctuaries of the Trastevere 
region, where his family had their residence. Though of a distin- 
guished Roman family, the town of Norcia seems to have been the 
birthplace of our Saint; at any rate its claims have been asserted now 
for many centuries, and probably rest on too firm a traditional founda- 
tion to be easily disproved. Of the studies of the Saint in Rome, and 
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the probable period of his flight to Subiaco, D. Tosti has much to tell , 
nor is it easy to see how the novel: theory he advances and amply 
vindicates, that the Saint at the time of his withdrawal from the city was 
about twenty years of age, can be henceforth called in question. The 
boldness of this suggestion, running counter as it does to the current 
tradition, has of course given rise to some discussion ; but that the use 
made by St. Gregory of the word “ puer” is intended to convey the 
meaning of a ‘‘ youth” is fully justified by D. Tosti from other places 
in the writings of St. Gregory and from St. Benedict himself in 
several passages in his Rule. The Saint’s life at Subiaco, first as an © 
anchorite in a cave on the mountain side, and later as the founder 
and ruler of a group of monasteries, is well described ; though we 
think that other writers have perhaps excelled D. Tosti in the picture 
they have drawn of the state of the famous valley at the date of St. 
Benedict’s arrival. The late Archbishop Ullathorne, for example, in 
his “‘ Pilgrimage to Subiaco,” has given us from the chronicles of the 
place an account of the extent and splendour of the remains of Nero’s 
palace and lake as they were to be seen in the Saint’s time, which 
helps us to picture the surroundings of his hermitage far better than 
D. Tosti’s description. 

The later life of the great founder is not without its difficulties for 
the histerian. Of such of these as owe their origin to the divergent 
interpretations put upon his Rule, that best commentary on his life, 
as St. Gregory termed it, D. Tosti offers explanations which, if not 
acceptable to all, are yet deserving of candid consideration. With 
regard, for instance, to the famous controversy in which De Rancé 
and Mabillon took the leading part as to the place which manual work 
should hold in the observance of monks, or rather as to their relative 
importance in St. Benedict’s scheme of religious life, he discusses the 
subject impartially, showing on the one hand how greatly St. Benedict 
esteemed manual labour and what a dignity was added to it by the 
example of himself and his monks at a time when it had been rele- 
gated to slaves, and on the other proving conclusively his appreciative 
care for literature and implicitly his love for the ancient classics by 
the provision made inthe Rule for the great work of education which 
Providence had destined to be the chief occupation of his Order for 
many ages. Of another aspect of Benedictine life, and one which has 
been in many quarters unduly depreciated, even perhaps by some who 
claim to be Benedictines, the apostolic work of the missions, D. Tosti 
speaks in glowing terms, and finds his authority for this special mark 
of the best ages of monasticism in the example of St. Benedict, who 
first with the rude shepherds round his cavern at Subiaco, and later 
on with the pagans of Cassino, gave himself to that “ incessant preach- 
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ing” of which St. Gregory speaks. In this connection his words of 
exhortation to his brethren of the venerable English Congregation 
will be studied with attention. In dealing with other controverted 
topics, such as the history of St. Placid’s work and martyrdom in 
Sicily, D. Tosti is equally skilful. He declares his belief in at least 
the main outlines of that much-debated legend, and similarly upholds 
the substantial verity of the mission of St. Maur to France. With 
regard to the celebrated vision with which St. Benedict was favoured, 
D. Tosti loyally upholds the monastic tradition, based on St. Gregory’s 
words, that the Saint, like Moses and St. Paul, was privileged while 
still in the flesh to gaze on the Divinity ; and he finds support for his 
view in the authoritative words of Pope Urban VIII. The death of 
the Great Patriarch, standing in prayer, and bravely, “like an 
emperor,” meeting the universal conqueror, is well described, and the 
claim of Monte Cassino to poszess the chief portion of his relics stoutly 
maintained against the monks of Fleury. 

We have left ourselves little space to deal in detail with this re- 
markable work, with its dignity and simplicity combined, its fearless 
vindication of the miraculous element in Christian history and its 
frequent gleams of kindly humour and not unkindly satire. The 
translation by Canon Woods strikes us as, on the wnole, a masterly 
one, though a few errors here and there call for attention in future 
editions, The preface by the Bishop of Newport is, of course, well 
worth reading, and to those unfamiliar with the spirit and life of St. 
Benedict, and his place in the history of Christendom, no better in- 
troduction could be found than that in which his lordship brings before 
us the varied excellences of St. Gregory and Abbot Tosti, the earliest 
and the latest of St. Benedict’s biographers. 

G. D. 


Studies in Hebrew Proper Names. By G. Bucuanan Gray, 
M.A. Lecturer in Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in 
Mansfield College, late Senior Kennicot Scholar in the 
University of Oxford. London: Adam and Charles Black, 
1896. 


M* BUCHANAN GRAY’S book cannot fail to excite the 
curiosity of all interested in the Old Testament literature. 
The volume deserves the full attention of all Biblical students, 
for the subject is not only comparatively fresh, a thing becoming so 
rare in Scriptural studies, but it leads to conclusions greatly affecting 
the religious history of Israel. The title, “ Studies in Hebrew Proper 


Names,” at first sight suggests a purely scientific inquiry into the 
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origin and meaning of names. Mr. Buchanan Gray’s studies, how- 
ever, carry us beyond the limits of philology into the sphere of 
theology. Although some of Mr. Buchanan Gray’s readers will be 
unwilling to bestow their approval upon the theory that Israel’s 
religion may originaily have been a totem religion, a theory with 
which the inferences, drawn from proper names, in the author’s 
opinion coincides, yet we firmly believe that all will freely acknow- 
ledge and praise the great diligence and scholarship of which this 
book is the result. The writing of it compelled the author to go 
through the weary task of examining seriatim the enormous number 
of Old Testament proper names. After this careful scrutiny these 
names had to be counted, to be classified, and to be compared with 
one another. In addition to this labour a sound knowledge of the 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism was necessary in order to make 
inferences based upon the use of proper names, as far as is possible, 
secure against being misleading. The Hebrew language, moreover, is 
so closely related to the other languages of the Semitic family, that the 
proper names which occur in them, as in Aramaic and Arabic, and 
those which have been brought to light from ancient monuments, had 
to be considered and studied. 

We will endeavour, in a few words, to give an idea of the plan on 
which the studies of this book are conducted, and of the principal 
conclusions which they yield, The author commences his subject by 
pointing out the great difference between the custom of naming 
children which was prevalent amongst the earlier Jews and that which 
was followed in more recent times. During the two centuries which 
preceded and followed the destruction of Jerusalem it was customary 
to name the child after one of its nearer relations. Frequently the 
name of the child’s grandfather was chosen. The author fitly illus- 
trates this custom with St. Luke’s account of the birth of St. John. 
On the contrary in pre-Exilic times, or more accurately during the 
time covered by the Old 'l'estament literature, personal names were 
given because of their signification. An incident attending the birth 
of the child, a physical characteristic of it, the emotion of the parents, 
or other similar circumstances usually determined the choice. The 
history of the patriarchs furnishes us with numerous instances. 

Mr. Buchanan Gray then proceeds to group the more common 
proper names into three classes, Class I. contains names compounded 
with a word of kinship, as 38 father, M® brother, OY (in its older meaning) 
kinsman; ¢.g., Abimelech. Class II. comprises names composed with 
a word denoting possession, as 72 king, bya possessor, {78 lord ; 
e.g., Melchizedek. Class III. consists of names formed with one of 
the three names, ON powerful, 1° eternal, IY almighty ; e¢.g., Jesajah, 
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After this classification of names follows the division of the Old Testa- 
ment literature into four periods. Period I. is the Davidic age inclusive 
of the previous time; II., the post-Davidic age centuries IX., VIII. ; 
III., the prophetic age centuries VII., VI. ; IV., the post-Exilic age, 

As regards the use of the three main classes of names in the 
different periods of Israel’s history, Mr. Buchanan Gray arrives at the 
following conclusions, The first class is exceedingly common in the 
Davidic and post-Davidic age; they become less frequent in the time 
immediately preceding the Exile and appear not longer to be given or, 
at least, to be formed in the post-Exilic age. The names of the 
second class, we are told, refer to God. Scholars, for the greater part, 
are unanimous in interpreting the names 729 and {78 of God. 
Although on the question whether ?¥3 (Baal) in personal names 
designated Zehovah, scholars are divided, Mr. Buchanan is inclined 
towards the opinion of those who hold that Baal also was a name 
occasionally given to God. Hosea ii. 16 seems to him to prove this 
opinion. 


And it shall come to pass in that day, saith Jehovah, thou shalt call 
me Ishi (my husband), and thou shalt no longer call me Baal (my 
master). For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her 
mouth, and they shall no more be mentioned by name. 


Concerning the use of the names of the second class Mr. Buchanan 
Gray finds that those compounded with 720, as Achimelech, Abi- 
melech, Nethanmelech, names which qualify the God-king as father, 
brother, or giver, although frequent in the Davidic period, become 
rarer in subsequent ages, and obsolete in the post-Exilic period. 
Names with 2Y3, so very common amongst Assyrians and Pheni- 
cians, are not unfrequent in the Davidic age, but afterwards entirely 
vanish, 

The third class of names is to be found throughout all the four 
periods, The two points worth noticing in connection with their use, 
are that from the third period onwards the names compounded with 7’ 
preponderate over those with ON, and that in the post-Exilic age the 
names of which M7 forms the first element, as YIN’ Jehoshua are 
no longer formed, whilst those ending in 7’, as Jeremiah, enormously 
increase. 

Having examined the use of the principal classes of personal names 
in the different periods of history, the author, in a separate chapter. 
sums up the more general and indirect conclusions affecting the 
development of Israel’s religion. The most important of these con- 
clusions, no doubt, is that if the theory that Israel’s religion in the 
‘beginning contained elements of totem worship can be deduced from 
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other sources, the remarkable difference in proper names between the 
Davidic and post-Exilic period would well coincide with it. The fact 
that personal names composed of a divine name and a word denoting 
kinship or dominion (as 7°38, FMS Jehovah is father, brother; 378, 
mya Jehovah is lord, master), were at first very frequent, but later, 
chiefly after the exile became obsolete, may be explained by the not 
improbable supposition that those names expressed primitive and 
gross notions not compatible with the higher and purer conceptions of 
the Divine nature such as the Prophets had imparted to the people. 
In the author’s opinion, it is not impossible that names of the class of 
MMS became extinct because they involved the idea of physical kin- 
ship between God and man, an idea which faded away in proportion 
as the true doctrine of man’s unlikeness with God took hold of the 
nation, 


C. v. dB. 


Le Procés de Guichard, Evéque de Troyes (1308-1313). 
Par Ase Ricavtt, archiviste-paléographe, attaché au ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres. Paris: A. Picard et fils. Pp. xii-313, 
8vo. 


HIS mémoire is a thése of the Ecole des Chartes, published as the 

firs; number of a new series of ‘‘ Mémoires et Documents.” 

Its elaboration and thoroughness is worthy of that famous society, and 

it is intended to form part of a series of studies on the reign of 
Philippe le Bel, under the direction of M. C. V. Langlois. 

The time of that monarch was one of horrible crimes and of accusa- 
tions apparently far more horrible, and was marked by a series of 
great political trials. Of these two are famous, while the others are 
almost forgotten. The suppression of the Templars and the attempted 
condemnation of Pope Boniface VIII. are among the most striking 
points in the century that was commencing ; the trial of the Bishop 
of Troyes for having caused, by sorcery and poison, the deaths of the 
Queen of Navarre and of her daughter, the Queen of France, Blanche 
and Jeanne of Champagne, and for having tried to poison the eldest 
son of the King, is an event unknown to most histories, and 
incorrectly referred to in a few. M. Rigault has examined all the 
original documents in the National Archives, and many others in 
provincial collections, and gives us an account of the trial far more 
full and complete than any one at the time can have had, or even than 
the accused Bishop himself could discover, for the Prelates, who were 
his judges, withheld from him the testimonies of the witnesses, which 
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M. Rigault has been able to consult, inscribed on a roll no less than 
fifty-three metres long. He has summarised the whole in pages of 
great interest, weaving into one history the threads supplied by the 
various witnesses, and giving a reference in the notes for each fact, 
by the witnesses’ names. This was the best course, as it was impossible 
to print so unwieldy a document in full, as he has done with the other 
important pieces. 

The importance of the trial is the light which it might be expected 
to shed upon the insoluble mystery of the charges against the Templars, 
for it began about the same time, and dragged on its weary length 
through the same space. Above all, it is the same Nogaret, in 
conjunction with a certain obscure Italian, Noffo Dei, who was the 
deviser of both, and there is a strong family likeness in the accusa- 
tions in both cases. In both cases William of Nogaret is seen in his 
war against the Church using her own weapons, for the main accusa- 
tion is the terrible one of heresy, in the fearful form of devil worship. 
In both cases the State steps in to defend the Church, because she is 
too slow and too weak to defend herself; herein is Nogaret’s hypo- 
erisy, and the procedure of the inquisition, more absolute and less 
formal than that of ordinary law, is used to expedite the trial, and 
defy exposure. Guichard had indeed episcopal judges to try him, but 
they were influenced by the Crown, and the Bishop was imprisoned 
for years in the Louvre, in defiance of the privilege of clergy. He 
was charged with every sort of crime, many being quite incredible 
and absurd. Others were mentioned merely, and afterwards dropped. 
But the testimony of the witnesses is so detailed and elaborate, and so 
consistent, and further contains so many naive details that the author 
declares that it must be founded on fact. It is only with regard to 
the chief counts of accusation that the witnesses are untrustworthy 
and contradictory. Modern readers will, at least, not believe that the 
Bishop’s father was a devil, nor that he procured the death of a queen 
by making a small image of wax of her, and sticking pins into it. But 
we may well believe that this monk of iow birth, become an Abbot, 
then a bishop and court favourite, was really worldly, rough and cruel, 
unjust and even simoniacal, without having actually murdered the 
priests whom he punished, or having committed the extravagantly 
gross crimes which the fertile invention of Nogaret had imagined to 
satisfy the angry king. 

Eventually the Bishop was acquitted, or rather the trial was 
dropped, and he retired to Avignon. Later the Pope translated him 
to a See in the half-civilised regions of Bosnia, which he never visited, 
and soon resigned. He died not long after. 

After all, the precise reason of the fierceness of the Bishop’s adver- 
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saries is not cleared up; yet this study may be of use eventually to 
throw light on other points in the history of this gloomy reign. We 
notice that on p. 108 there is a misinterpretation of the technical 
expression “ odious.” Here the Bishop is contending that the Pope’s 
commission to the prelates whv tried him was “ odious,” and, therefore, 
“of strict interpretation,” according to the maxim, “odiosa sunt 
restringenda ; ” they had no right, therefore, to try him on any but the 
counts specified in the commission. On p. 239 one is surprised to find 
Boniface VIII. and Frederick II. put down as free-thinkers of the 
same type; and as both good Catholics at bottom, though on the 
surface giving reason to wild accusations of unbelief. 

The volume is adorned with prints of seals, and reproductions of 


letters, and has complete tables. 
J. C. 


Doctoris ecstatici D. Dionysii Cartusiani Opera omnia. 
Tom. I. In Genesim et Exodum (i-xix), Monstrolii, 1896. 
Pp. Ixxix—684, 4to. 


D. A. Mougel. Denys le Chartreux, 1402-1471, Sa vie, Son 
réle, une nouvelle édition de ses ouvrages. Montreuil-sur- 
mer. Imprimerie de la Chartreuse, 1896. Pp. 88, 8vo. 


TT\HE Carthusian fathers of N. Dame des Prés at Montreuil have 

undertaken the arduous task of re-editing and re-printing the 
complete works of Dionysius the Carthusian. The first instalment 
is before us in the form of a thick quarto volume of excellent 
type and paper, containing three copies of old engravings, and a 
reproduction of a page of one of the original MSS., the price for 
subscribers being only eight francs, an almost incredibly small sum. 
To non-subscribers fifteen francs will eventually be charged. Several 
more volumes will soon be ready, but the publication will not be 
complete for many years, since the complete work will number no less 
than forty-eight volumes. The literary activity of the ecstatic doctor 
is indeed unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled. Dom Mougel, in the 
account of his writings at the head of this notice, gives a list of them 
under the various heads of Exegesis, Philosophy, Theology and Canon 
Law, Polemics, Liturgy and the B. Sacrament, Ascetica, Parenetic 
and Sociological works, Monastica, and Various. Under the first head 
the first item is nothing less than a commentary on the whole Bible, 
the extent of which may be gathered from the fact that Book of 
Genesis takes a third more space in Dionysius than in Cornelius a 
Lapide. 
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How did the holy monk find time in his long life for these various 
labours? The question is not made easier to answer by reflection on 
the immense amount of learning which he displays. In a protestation 
prefixed to his great commentary he gives the following account of 
his reading : 


I thank God from the bottom of my heart that I entered religion so 
young, being of the age of twenty-one. Init I have now remained by 
the grace of God forty-six years, during which I have been, God be 
praised, assiduous in study, and have read many authors: viz., on the 
sentences, the works of Thomas, Albert, Alexander of Hales, Bona- 
ventura, Peter of Tarentum, Aegidius, Richard of Middleton, Durandus, 
and others; St. Jerome on all the Prophets, and many others of his 
volumes, those of Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory, Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite (my favourite doctor), Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Cyril, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Damascene, Boétius, Anselm, Bernard, Bede; of Hugo, 
Gerson, William of Paris. Besides, all the common “ Summae” and - 
Chronicles, all Canon Law, and such parts of civil law as I needed, many 
commentaries on the Old and New Testament, and all that I could get 
of the natural philosophers, Plato, Proclus, Aristotle, Avicenna, Algazel, 
Anaxagoras, Averroés, Alexander, Alphorabius, Abubather, Evempote,. 
Theophrastus, Themistius, and others. And the more this exercise is 
spiritual, laborious, full of study and trouble, the more has it seemed to 
me to be salubrious, or the more fit for the mortification of the flesh and 
of carnal desires. And it made me remain the more willingly in solitude. 


(P. lxxi-vi.) 


A Carthusian who keeps his rule must (assures Dom Mougel) con- 
secrate about eight hours of the day to the divine office and other 
prayers; whilst Dionysius, who went far beyond this, probably gave 
eleven or twelve hours of the twenty-four to the “work of God.” 
The time allotted for the second sleep, after Matins, from three to six 
in the morning, was dedicated by him to contemplation, and was the 
occasion of those frequent raptures which gained for him the title of 
doctor ecstaticus. His lite, described by Dom Mougel and in a short 
Latin biography prefixed to his works, was that of a Saint; and we 
should wonder that he has not been canonised, were he not a Carthu- 
sian. But that Order has never shown any initiative in procuring 
this honour to its sons, whether from modesty, or because all are so 
saintly that it is hardly worth while; and they are too far removed 
from the world for popular devotion to insist upon the recognition of 
a cultus approved by miracles. 

The commentary on Genesis is interesting and learned in its dis- 
cussion of various views. For instance, on Chapter L., first the view 
of St. Augustine is expounded at length, then those of St. Bona- 
venture, St. Thomas, and others; and eventually St. Augustine’s more 
rationalistic interpretation is rejected on account of the silence of 
“doctor meus electissimus,” the Areopagite. But it is above all in 
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the mystical interpretations added to many of the chapters that the 
holy Carthusian excels, In these, as in all else, he follows the Fathers 
and the great scholastics. 
Finally we may note that this new edition is introduced bya Brief 
of the Holy Father, addressed to the General of the Order. 
J. C. 





Chrétien ou Agnostique ? Par L’Assi Louis Picarp. Paris: 
Librarie Plon. Pp. xv.—587. 


HE difficulty has been felt no less, and perhaps even more, in 
France than elsewhere how to meet the intellectual needs of 
those Catholic young men who are engaged in higher studies, and 
who, in consequence, meet with many problems that are likely to 
perplex, or distress, or even to endanger their spirit of faith. The 
Abbé Louis Picard has wisely undertaken to assist them. 

We must confess that we opened his book with a great sinking of 
heart, Its dedication ‘4 la jeunesse” seemed to threaten that not 
unfamilar something, that indescribable compound, in which tearful 
laments, feeble exhortations and goody-goody stories are mingled 
together; but we had not finished the preface before we saw that we 
were being introduced to a thoughtful and serious writer. 

The volume is admirable both in matter and in treatment. Dealing 
with some of the gravest problems suggested by the relations of 
science to revealed doctrine, it uniformly exhibits not only sobriety, 
caution, and perfect lucidity of statement, but also a most engaging 
trankness in the recognition and exposition of difficulties, A frank 
recognition of difficulties is surely the first step to their removal, 
The author says boldly: “ Notre foi ne doit pas étre une aveugle et 
sourde ignorance des raisons contraires.” He condemns that fond 
imagination which thinks to suppress questions by ignoring them; 
he is proud to quote the testimony of M. Thiers that: “ le catholicisme 
n’empéche de penser que ceux qui n’étaient pas faits pour penser; ” 
he warns all flippant and precipitous defenders of the truth in those 
memorable words of Job: ‘“ Hath God any need of your lie, that you 
should speak deceitfully for Him?” The Abbé writes in the spirit 
of these principles ; he meets painful facts and perplexing questions 
neither by futile denial nor by some facile trick of evasion. If only 
for its clearness and honesty, the book ought to receive a hearty 
welcome. 

The whole work is divided into two parts, the first being in the 
main scientific and apologetic, while the second part is mainly 
historical and constructive. The first part is arranged in five sections 
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dealing respectively with the history of the inorganic and organic worlds 
and of man; with the origin of things—creationism and its rival 
theories ; with the existence and nature of a personal God; with the 
human soul, and the ideas of duty, freewill, and immortality; with 
the opponents of spiritualism —Sceptics, Positivists, Pantheists, 
Materialistic Atheists, and Agnostics of every form, shape, school, and 
colour. : 

While moving along these familiar lines of discussion he displays 
sufficient breadth and liberality in treatment. In the interests of an 
equitable scientific freedom he gives a generous interpretation to the 
text: “ Mundum tradidit disputationi eorum,” and immediately infers 
the principle—a principle common enough on men’s lips, rare enough 
in perfect application—that “ les écrivains sacrés n’ont pas ¢té éclairés 
sur les mystéres de la physique.” After this, we are not surprised to 
find him allowing that “le transformisme .... . a droit de cité 
dans les écoles catholiques, et l’enseignment public de ces théories n’a 
attiré, sur ceux qui l’ont donné, aucune réprobation” (p. 40). His 
survey of modern science leads to the conclusion that it has certainly 
failed to overturn a single dogma of faith, and that it has no less 
certainly failed to solve the essential problems of human life and 
destiny. 

In the section on the existence and nature of God, the author says 
some things that are clever and some that are very beautiful. As 
examples of the former we may quote the description of the God of 
Deism as “‘ un appendice de la moralité, un président honoraire du 
monde des consciences phénoménales” (p. 126); or the assertion that 
Deism shuts out all belief in a divine action in the world, until God 
eomes forward: ‘“ Comme le vulgaire opérateur qui jamais ne fait ses 
prodiges sans inviter préalablement les gens 4-constater qu'il n’y a pas 
d’entente, pas de fraude” (p. 129). As an example of things beautiful 
we may refer to what the author calls “le portrait de Dieu dans la 
Bible” (p. 119 ff). 

Important and difficult questions are never slurred over or hurried. 
Thus, instead of a few rapid inferences the writer says: “ Nous ne 
faisons pas difficulté de reconnaitre qu’il ne découle pas nécessairement 
de ce que Dieu est l’Absolu et I’Infini, qu’ Il doit étre libre, juste et 
bon” (p. 117) ; and, again, he says of the proofs of the existence of a 
God infinitely good: “ Il nous fait du mal, pouvant nous faire du bien, 
et & Yaide des mémes instruments. Le bienfaiteur est partout, et 
partout est l’ennemi. II est difficile de voir li uniquement des 
preuves de bonté”’ (p. 118). In truth, his whole manner of treating 
the deep problems of good and evil is very striking. Line by line, 
and step by step, he brings out into strong-relief every main point of 
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difficulty (p. 103 ff). A similar thoroughness of treatment is obser- 
vable in such matters as the comparative prosperity of Protestant 
countries (p. 479) ; the saddening spectacle of the vast and populous 
heathen world (p. 481); the overwhelming thought of eternal punish- 
ment (p. 544). These matters are sometimes treated of in a fashion 
very irritating to a thoughtful reader; but in our author's pages 
the real difficulties, not mere colourable imitations, are grappled 
with, 

The second part of the volume is, as we have said, historical and 
constructive. The author puts altogether aside what are commonly 
termed the oratorical proofs of Christianity ; he omits as irrelevant 
all discussion on the utility or inutility of revelation, the possibility 
or impossibility of miracles, or on the intellectual value of mysteries: 
he centres all fruitful discussion in one supreme fact—the authenticity 
of the New Testament—and in the true interpretation of that fact, 
with the necessary outcome of such interpretation in the reality of the 
Resurrection of Christ, the authority of the Church, and the unas- 
sailable right of Systematic Theology. The argument is too elaborate 
and too full of details to lend itself to an analysis at once reasonably 
brief and sufficiently clear; we must be content with having indicated 
the general drift and plan, and with again commending the volume to 


those who are interested in the subjects with which it deals. 
J. M. I. 


L’Inspiration des Divines Ecritures. Par L’Aspé C. Cuauvin. 
Paris: P. Lethielleux. Pp. xv.-220. Price fr.3°50. 


LTHOUGH inspiration is very frequently spoken of, yet, like 

progress, civilisation and liberty, it is rarely understood. The 

vast majority of those who refer to it do, no doubt, intend to suggest 

some kind of mysterious influence from on high; but their ideas are 

vague and indefinite. They think of it as of a dark figure, veiled 
and hooded, that moves in silence and never reveals its features. 

All will readily admit that inspiration necessarily implies a divine 
influence. But divine influences are many; and it is a task of 
unusual delicacy to define that specific influence which constitutes 
inspiration. There is a divine influence which actively pervades all 
creation and rules mightily from end to end; but it is not inspiration. 
We call it law and providence. Another kind of influence enriches 
man with virtue, and blossoms out into holiness of life; but we name 
it grace, not inspiration. Even when inspirations of grace are men- 
tioned by theologians, the word has not the same meaning that it bears 
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when we speak of the inspiration of Scripture; for when a man has 
been inspired to write, we say: ‘‘ God speaks thus,” but when a man 
under the influence of grace makes an act of faith in the Creed, we do 
not say: “God believes thus.” God is personally identified with 
inspiration in a manner very different from that by which He is 
identified with the works of grace in general. Lastly, it is only by a 
divine influence that the Church is preserved from error in all her 
solemn definitions of faith and morals, But here again, this influence 
is not termed inspiration, but merely assistance. Ecclesiastical defi- 
nitions, although infallible, are not inspired. 

What, then, is inspiration? What are our means for detecting its 
presence in this or that particular instance? Before we can venture 
to answer these questions we must first determine what are the 
reliable sources of information on the subject ; but it is precisely in 
this preliminary work of determination that discordant voices are 
making themselves most loudly heard. One company of explorers is 
content to accept, on the general consent of Christians, the abridged 
Bible of Protestant tradition as being truly inspired. Starting with 
this assured fact, the discovery of what is meant by inspiration is 
merely a matter of induction from Biblical phenomena. The chief 
merit claimed for the system is that it makes the doctrine of Biblical 
inspiration absolutely secure against every form of literary and 
scientific analysis. He who believes in the inspiration of Scripture 
muy, with unruffled serenity, admit the presence in the Bible of 
flagrant contradictions, of gross historical errors, and of a low moral 
tone ; for, since the Bible is inspired, the more clearly we understand 
what the Bible actually is, the deeper will be our insight into the 
nature of inspiration itself. So far removed, then, are the results of 
analysis from being opposed to the doctrine of inspiration, that they 
are an essential factor in its due apprehension. 

Another company of searchers after inspiration have been endowed 
by a merciful heaven with, or have created for themselves, an a priori 
and quite subjective idea of the true nature of inspiration. This idea 
they employ as a sort of search-light which they steadily flash around, 
and are then able to inform us of the varying degrees of purity in 
which inspiration may be found, not only in the several books of 
Scripture, but also in the literature of the world at large. Unfortu- 
nately, the initial idea of inspiration is not uniform, and the results of 
its application are consequently divergent. In general, however, it 
seems to be taken for something freshly informing, deeply suggestive, 
and highly stimulating. The inspired writer is the man with a 
special message to the world. Hence those solemn disquisitions on 
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the inspiration of our modern prophets, Browning, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
and Carlyle, 

To readers desirous either of refreshing their memory, or of 
acquiring clear ideas on this subject, we heartily recommend the 
Abbé Chauvin’s little book. Judged for what it professes to be—an 
“ essai théologique et critique ”—-it deserves ali praise. Brief as it is, 
it leaves nothing to be desired on the score of clearness; in dealing 
with the central points of the doctrine it is fuller, and certainly more 
able, than many volumes far more pretentious. With acute mind 
and independent judgment the author has availed himself of the 
previous labours of Schmid, Crets, d’Hulst, Loisy, Didiot, Brucker, 
Brandi, Holzhey, and others. He has thus laid under contribution 
the most recent commentaries and magazine articles on the encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus. 

The essay is divided into eight chapters, as follows: The idea of 
inspiration; its psychology ; false theories bearing upon it; true and 
false tests of inspiration; the proof of Scriptural inspiration; the 
subject matter of inspiration; the controversy on verbal inspiration ; 
the consequences of plenary inspiration, Of these chapters, that on 
the psychology of inspiration is undoubtedly the most important and 
the best. We were so interested in the essay that, even at the risk of 
spoiling what the author has done so well, we shall venture on a brief 
account of his main position. 

Inspiration implies a divine breath or movement by which a man is 
stirred to write what God wishes to be written. That movement 
plays along man’s intellect, imagination, memory, and will, till man 
becomes the responsive instrument of the divine purpose. But man 
is a living instrument, and is moved by God in accordance with his 
free and living nature, freely and deliberately—often with much 
painful effort—to the desired goal. Hence the mental gifts, the 
literary talents and characteristic qualities of each inspired writer are 
employed, not destroyed, by God. St. Thomas’s principle here also 
stands good: ‘ Motus primi moventis non recipitur uniformiter in 
omnibus ..... sed in unoquoque2 secundum proprium modum.” 
We have not space to follow the author in his patient analysis of the 
divine action on man’s several faculties, but he leads us to the clear 
conclusion that, when God inspired the Scriptures He supernaturally, 
and as principal cause, employed the faculties of the inspired writer 
as His instruments in the psychological labour which man would 
have undergone if he had been writing in his own name instead of 
writing in the name of God. If writing for himself, the man would 
have had the same labour, but he would not have had the same divine 
impulse and guidance, the same divine assistance, the same divine 
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illumination in the doing of his task. The whole result belongs, not 
partly to God and partly to man, but in its entirety to God and in its 
entirety to man. The effect, as a whole, proceeds from both God and 
man; from God as the chief cause, from man as the free and living 
instrumental cause. “ Effectus totus attribuitur instrumento, et 
principali agenti etiam totus . . . . . sed totus ab utroque secundum 
alium modum,” 

On the principles of sound psychology not only does that mechanical 
speaking-tube theory, introduced by the Reform Churches, appear in 
all its grotesqueness and its inconsistency with the plainest facts, but 
also does the theory of some Catholic theologians who distinguish 
between “‘verba” and “res et sententias” show itself to be most 
unnatural. Inspiration covers everything the inspired writer writes. 
—thoughts, opinions, judgments, surmises, the collection and arrange- 
ment of materials, method of treatment, style and language. An 
inspired book is a living whole; and the whole is inspired. 

We thank the Abbé Chauvin for his essay, and we hope it wilh 


meet with a very wide circle of readers. 
J. M. I. 


La Plus Ancienne Danse Macabre au Klingenthal, a Bale. 
Par R. P. J. J. Bertuier. Paris: Lethielleux. 1896. 


TT\HE very interesting introduction to this book tells us, with truth,. 

that the literature of death is immense, and that, in works of 
art likewise, death holds a very prominent place. We are here given 
illustrations from a dance of death which is said to have existed in 
the year 1312, and with it are verses relating to each of its forty 
pictures. In every representation death leads one victim to the 
dreadful dance, beginning with the Pope and ending with a mother. 
With each there is a short description. “ Needless to say the volume 
is a curiosity; and it will have a distinct value to the artist, the 
antiquary, and the historian. It might appear that, in a journal such 
as this, its aspect from a theological point of view should receive most 
attention ; but, since the editor, or author, of this work states in his. 
introduction that the idea of the Dance of Death had its birth in the 
great Order of St. Dominic, we hesitate to question the character of 
the child of so venerable a parent. Again, if that which has been 
given a home in many holy cloisters does not altogether recommend 
itself to English taste, insular prejudices, rather than what Pére 
Berthier rightly calls “‘ cette création étrange,” may possibly be at. 
fault. 
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Popular History and Miracles of St. Antony of Padua. 
Translated from the French by Rev. Ianatius Beate. T.O.S.F. 
1s. 6d. 


E can scarcely imagine that this booklet will realise the expecta- 
tions of the translator. What purports to be a popular history 

of the great Franciscan Saint, falls little short of a parody, and is 
more calculated to provoke mirth than provide edification. It is but 
a series of anecdotes carelessly pieced together in disconnected para- 
graphs in which that “lucidus ordo seriesque rerum,” or even intelli- 
gible English, is sought for in vain. The following passage, culled at 
random, may be quoted as a fair sample of the treat in store for the 


luckless reader. The translator, in writing of the Saint’s ancestors, 
tells us, p. 4: 


Later on, and more concerned with the history of the Portuguese feats 
of arms, the great grandfather of the child, Vincent de Bouillon, fought 
against the Moors, and to him King Alphonso I. entrusted the govern- 
ment of the capital. The grandson of the Governor of Lisbon became 
dear to Alphonso I. just as his grandfather, the great liberator of 
Portugal, had loved his trusty companions in arms. By uniting himself 
to the family of Tavera, Martin de Bouillon jointed (sic) together two 
noble races,” &c. 


It is no exaggeration to state that gems of equal brilliancy sparkle on 
literally every page. The zeal of the translator is conspicuous 
throughout, painfully so, but we venture to suggest it is not 
“secundum scientiam.” Works of this description, and unfortunately 
their name is legion, retard rather than promote the cause of religion, 
by making the lives of our Saints a byword among those hostile to 
the Catholic name. This notice may appear too severe, out of pro- 
portion and uncalled for in the present instance, but if it were the means 
of banning such books for good, then in the interests of truth it were a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for. 





The Creed Explained. By the Rev. A. Devine, Passionist, 
Second Edition. London: Washbourne. 


VERY one of the 434 pages of this work proves beyond gainsay 
the painstaking diligence and discriminating spirit of research 

with which Father Devine has accomplished his work. It is sure to 
prove acceptable to those who have not the opportunity or leisure to 
consult larger tomes. ‘There is, however, one subject of regret— 
there is visible at times a certain carelessness of style which seriously 
interferes with the utility of the book; moreover many are the typo- 
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graphical and other errors which might have been remedied had the 
personal revision of this second edition been more detailed. 


His Divine Majesty or the Living God. By Rev. W1Lttam 
Humpurey, 8.J. London: Thomas Baker. 8vo. Pp. 441, 
6s. 6d. net. 


ATHER HUMPHREY has proved in the past how deftly he 
can handle subjects which, in our days, find scant courtesy 
shown them. He has been able to win and hold the attention of his 
readers; thus it is that his name, as a spiritual writer, has been 
associated with the best traditions of the Catholic Church in England. 
What he has already published has met with much and well-merited 
success, and while we have no hesitation in predicting a cordial 
reception for his latest theological production we are confident that it 
will add materially to his present reputation. 

‘“‘His Divine Majesty ” appears none too soon, and at once supplies 
a want long and acutely felt. We believe, therefore, we may bespeak 
the gratitude of all sincere lovers of the truth, more especially 
of those whom circumstances have debarred from entering upon the 
customary curriculum of ecclesiastical studies, but who, nevertheless, 
aspire after a more extensive and intimate knowledge of their faith. 
The plan adopted by Fr. Humphrey commends itself by its unity of 
conception and by the sufficiently exhaustive treatment it receives. 
Would it were in our power to praise the simplicity of the method 
employed. In our opinion the style is scarcely inviting enough, for it 
cannot be said to belong to the Theology-made-easy class of books. 

If Fr. Humphrey does not break new ground, or advance any 
original arguments, he contrives to shed considerable light on questions 
of the first importance. We find that the first Dogmatic Constitution 
of the Vatican Council is the starting-point of what the initiated will 
not fail to recognise as a luminous exposé of the treatises “ De Deo 
‘Uno et Trino et de Divinis Attributis,” We have pointed out the 
opportuneness of “‘ His Divine Majesty; ” we may add that its necessity 
is even more apparent when we remember that the very wealth of 
content in the idea of God inevitably exposes that idea to the miscon- 
ceptions of the ignorant and the assaults of unbelievers. The more 
comprehensive an idea is, from the more points can it be assailed ; and 
the idea of God being comprehensive of all ultimate ideas, may be 
assailed through them all, as for example, through the idea of being, or 
of infinity, or of causality, or of personality, or of rectitude. Which, 
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perhaps, gives the raison d’étre of the false religions and heresies which 
have abounded from the beginning. From this, therefore, we gather 
the necessity of a work like “‘ His Divine Majesty” because it power- 
fully assists us to master one significant truth, that the ideas are not 
precisely in God what they are in man or nature. It declares to us 
that God is being as man or nature is not, for He is independent and 
necessary being, and in that sense He is the only true Being, or in 
Fr. Humphrey’s words : 


Every finite can BE and can NOT BE, and so every finite is contingent. 
The infinite alone is necessary. The contingent has not in itself, but in 
another, the reason of its own existence. Every finite being can exist, 
only as produced by another being. This other being, which is the 
reason of existence to all contingent beings, is necessary Being-—which is 
necessarily one—and is God. 


The next point which claims our attention is that God is not limited 
by time or space, as creatures are ; for whereas duration and exten- 
sion are merely predicates of creatures, the corresponding attributes in 
God are eternity and immensity. God again, as first cause, is a cause 
in a higher and more real sense than any second cause, and one may 
remark in passing that this diversity is admirably worked out; and 
80 with personality, intelligence, holiness, love, &c. 

This unique fulness in the idea of God explains the prevalence of 
Agnosticism in regard to it. Just because the idea of God is thus 
elevated in all respects, there are minds which fail, because they 
obstinately refuse, to rise to it, and which by reason of its very truth, 
reject it as not true at ull. They will not hear of the Absolute truth, 
which is simply the idea of God, but then their rejection of it is 
their misfortune, and no argument against the truth itself. And when 
this is borne in mind, we are justified in maintaining that Father 
Humphrey has deserved well of religion and of all right-thinking 
people by giving to the world “His Divine Majesty.” An admirable 
Table of Contents further increases the value of a book which, as to 
its letterpress, is a credit to the firm which publishes it. 

We have, however, to complain of the phenomenal absence of 
examples, illustrations, analogies, &c. The subject is undoubtedly 
abstruse, and does not readily lend itself to suchlike expedients ; 
but does not its very abstruseness demand them the more peremp- 
torily? Similes, comparisons, &c., might have been introduced with 
considerable advantage, with the result that the exertions attendant on 
the efforts necessary to follow Fr. Humphrey would have been largely 
diminished, and the subject rendered more attractive. Again, if as 
we read in the preface this volume is to be used as a book of reference, 
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why has it not been enriched with quotations from the various sources 
from which the material is drawn, why is there no mention of the 
disputes which long agitated the schools on many questions, ex. gr., 
subsistentia, &c.? Besides, the necessity of instituting or adopting a 
terminology to keep pace with the development of doctrine might 
have formed the nucleus of an interesting chapter. 

These are, after all, minor drawbacks, and in no wise detract from 


the sterling worth of the work, to which we wish every success. 
F, A. 


British Moralists, being Selections from Writers principally 
of the Eighteenth Century. Edited with an Introduction 
and Analytical Index by L. A. Sensy-Biccr, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Lecturer of University College, Oxford. In two 
volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1897. Pp. 876. 


T is difficult to make a book of selections that will please every- 
body, but “‘ British Moralists” may, we think, be fairly regarded 

as representative of the sentimental and intellectual schools of British 
moral philosophy of the eighteenth century. The first volume con- 
tains the principal writings of the sentimental school, viz., Shaftes- 
bury’s “Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit”; Hutcheson’s 
“Inquiry concerning the Original of our Ideas of Virtue or Moral 
Good”; some of Bishop Butler’s Sermons, together with Butler's 
Dissertation II. ‘Of the Nature of Virtue”; and to these are added 
Adam Smith’s “Theory of the Moral Sentiments,” and Bentham’s 
“Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation.” An 
appendix to the first volume contains extracts from Hutcheson’s 
‘Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions,” and from the 
same author’s “Illustrations upon the Moral Sense,” and “System of 
Moral Philosophy.” ‘The second volume contains at length Samuel 
Clarke’s “ Discourse upon Natural Religion”; Balguy’s “ Foundation 
of Moral Goodness” (Part I.) ; and Price’s “‘ Review of the Principal 
Questions in Morals.” The appendix to this second volume supplies 
extracts from Cudworth’s “Treatise concerning Eternal and Im- 
mutable Morality,” Wollaston’s ‘“‘ Religion of Nature Delineated,” and 
from Balguy’s “ Foundation of Moral Goodness” (Part II.). So far 
Volume II. has been representative of the intellectual school of 
British morality. But now are added extracts from the writings of 
three theological utilitarians, viz., from Brown’s “Essay on the 
Characteristics ” (Essay II.) ‘“‘ On the Motives to Virtue,” John Clarke's 
“‘ Foundation of Morality in Theory and Practice,” and Paley’s 
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‘Principles of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.” Extracts are 
also given from Kames and Gay, who were not definitely attached to 
any particular school, but played the part of more or less independent 
critics, from Mandeville the satirist, and from Hobbes and Locke. 
The two last-mentioned writers have, properly speaking, no place in 
a work of this kind, and the extracts from their writings are intro- 
duced, as the editor states, merely for convenience of reference. Mr. 
Selby-Bigge contributes a very interesting and well-written intro- 
duction. 


Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt: Essays and Ad- 
dresses in aid of a Reasonable, Satisfying, and Con- 
solatory Religion. By the Rev. ALexanpErR H. CraururD, 
M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford; author 
of “Enigmas of the Spiritual Life.” London: James Clarke & 
Co., 13 Fleet Street. 1897. Pp. 356. 


R. CRAUFURD informs us that he wrote this book with a view 
to affording assistance to honest religious inquirers. The 
religion, however, to which he would assist them is not any one of 
the “current conventional presentations of religion.” He uses the 
word religion throughout the volume “in a very wide sense,” and 
never identifies it ‘‘ with that narrow and cramping ecclesiasticism ” 
which he believes to be “its most persistent and deadly enemy.” Mr. 
Craufurd’s complete freedom from “conventionalism” is made sufli- 
ciently clear in the estimate which he makes of St. Paul: 


St. Paul was a man of real genius, full of moral and spiritual insight, 
and full also of intellectual inconsistencies, at once tender and fierce, 
proud and humble, self-assertive and self-effacing, a believer in authority 
and a disparager of authority, a quibbling, formal logician, and a devotee 
of the higher reason, a practical man and a profoundly speculative man, 
a pessimist and an optimist, a mystic and a sceptic, at times as wary 
and cautious in his teaching as Bishop Butler, and at other times almost 


= = up in the abysses of transcendentalism as Swedenborg 
imself, 


We are afraid that “Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt ” will 
lead honest religious inquirers but a little way, and that in a wrong 
direction, 
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Méditations sur les Sept Paroles de N.S. Jésus-Christ en 
Croix. Par |’Abbé CHartes Perraup, Chanoine Honoraire 
d’Autun, avec une Introduction et un Epiloque de son frére le 
Cardinal Evéque d’Autun. Sixiéme Edition. Paris: Ancienne 
Maison, Ch. Douniol; P. Téqui, successeur, 29 Rue de Journon, 
29. 1897. Pp. 268. 


URING many years the author of these Meditations met with 
great success as a preacher. He was chosen for the office of 
Lenten preacher in the Madeleine, St. Clotilde, St. Roc, and in other 
well-known Paris churches. It was his custom in each succeeding 
Lent to devote the Good Friday discourse to a consideration of the 
words spoken by our Lord from the Cross. These latter discourses 
met with an unusual degree of appreciation, and the preacher was 
frequently requested to publish them. He decided finally to publish 
a course on the last words of our Lord which should contain whatever 
was best in all the sermons he had preached on the subject; and the 
result of the task which he thus set himself now lies before us. The 
book has had a large circulation. The first edition appeared in 1890, 
and the sixth edition has now been published. 


Short Instructions for every Sunday of the Year and for the 
Principal Feasts. From the French, by Rev. Tuomas Fr. 
Warp, Church of St. Charles Borromeo, Brooklyn, N.Y. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1897. Pp. 
352. 


T is not easy to pass judgment on a volume of sermons. Sermons 
are intended to instruct and to move. Whether a given set of 
sermons is suitable to the fulfilment of these ends will depend to a 
great extent upon their audience. What is instructive to one 
audience will only present what is already known to another; and 
what succeeds in moving one audience will find another audience 
listless and indifferent. Perhaps it is best to say, with one of the 
characters in “Loss and Gain,” that all sermons are good, in this 
sense, at least, that there is no sermon from which a man of goodwill 
may not draw spiritual profit. But the difficulty recurs again, if we 
are asked if a set of sermons is so peculiarly good that it deserves to 
be called good in comparison with other sermons, Whether “Short 
Instructions” deserve or do not deserve to be called good in this 
sense we must confess ourselves unable to decide. We are, indeed, 
of opinion that they are not possessed of any exceptional excellence. 
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But against us here is the authority of Fr. Ward. There are many 
volumes of sermons in French, and that Fr. Ward has chosen this 
particular volume for translation is proof sufficient that he regarded 
it as of unusual excellence. 


La Musique Sacrée, telle que la veut l’Eglise. Par L’ ABBE 
EvuGine CuaMinaDE. Paris: Lethielleux. 1897. Pp. 156. 


E have great pleasure in introducing to the readers of the 
Dus.in Review a thoughtful, moderate and practical work on 
church music. The writer restricts his study to figured music, the 
Gregorian chant being mentioned only incidentally. He has, how- 
ever, wisely taken precaution to escape the imputation of roaming at 
will over a vast area of debateable matter, where individual taste is 
ultimately claimed as sole arbiter of what is suitable or unsuitable, 
good or bad. The task he has set himself is to explain the import of 
the “Regolamento” of July 6, 1894. This is his bent; his com- 
mentary is clearness itself, replete with anecdote, and apt quotations, 
It is, besides, a treasury of episcopal legislation on tne subject during 
the last two or three years, 

The “Regolamento” (see Tablet, August 1894, p. 245, and 
important emendations of the translation, p. 284) emanated from the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, with the formal approval of Pope 
Leo XIII., and was forwarded by the Sacred Congregation to the 
bishops of Italy on July 21 of the same year. Although this authori- 
tative enactment was directed only to the bishops of Italy, the grounds 
on which it proceeds are general principles, 


The Holy Father, having caused that the principal masters of the art 
of music should be consulted, and that the opinion of several bishops in 
various parts of Italy should be ascertained, arranged that the congrega- 
tion itself in full session should take this important matter into con- 
sideration (Letter of Card. Mazzella, quoted Tablet, ib. p. 284). 


The first portion of the “ Regolamento,” consisting of twelve brief 
articles, deals with the question of the character of the music which 
alone is suitable for the liturgical services, The second portion, 
which comprises but four articles, gives “ instructions to promote the 
study of sacred music and remove abuses.” 

Whatever has been laid down in this “ Regolamento” is very 
properly taken by the Abbé Chaminade as outside the pale of contro- 
versy for every loyal Catholic. Its regulations therefore are assumed 
as first principles, in regard of which his duty is faithfully to explain 


and apply them. His treatment of the decree includes—(1) general 
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qualities which are indispensably requisite in all church music 
properly so called; (2) vocal music, where he explains the polyphonic 
style, i.e., the style of the school of Palestrina, and the chromatic 
style, or the modern school; (3) instrumental music, under which 
heading he treats of the organ and orchestral music; (4) practical 
conclusions (corresponding with Part II. of the ‘ Regolamento”). 
Then follow appendices, where we have a careful selection of rubrics 
affecting the musical portion of the church services, together with a 
short but useful catalogue of approved vocal and organ music. 

After having explained to our readers the nature and contents of 
this excellent work, we are at a loss how to proceed further. We 
may, however, at the outset express a hope that his scathing criticisms 
of the state of church music in France will find its application in but 
few churches in this country. As regards the doctrinal portions and 
the practical suggestions, we are at complete agreement with the 
writer, except possibly in one or two solitary instances of mere 
detail. His exposition of the indispensable qualities of the music of 
the sanctuary is, we think, the best we have met with. and is likely 
to carry conviction to most minds. There are many charming passages 
in the chapter on “ Musique Palestrinienne.” 


Nulle autre musique n’exprime [he writes p. 25] 4 l’égal de la poly- 
phonie, la grandeur infinie de Dieu. Je comparerais volontiers le style 
palestriuien 4 celui de Bossuet : il y regne un souflle puissant et grandiose 
qui sent l’inspiration divine. . . . Exécutée avec le soin nécessaire, dit le 
fameux Choron, cette musique produit un effet extraordinaire, qui a 
réellement quelque chose de surnaturel, et qui justifie la qualification de 
genre sublime que les maitres de tous les temps ont exclusivement et 
unanimement décerné au style de Palestrina (p. 50). 


One other citation may be given: 


Puissant Palestrina, vieux maitre, vieux génie, 
Je vous salue ici, pere de Vharmonié! .. . 
Oh! ce maitre pareil au Créateur qui fonde, 
Comment fit-il jaillir de sa téte profonde 
Cet univers de sons, doux et sombre ii la fois, 
Echo du Dieu caché, dont le monde est la voix. ... 
D’ou lui vient cette voix qu’on écoute & genoux P 
Et qui donc verse en lui ce qu’il reverse en nous ? 
Victor Hv6éo (p. 33). 


The chapter on modern music is in some respects the most important, 
and is full of interest from beginning to end. We have three spirited 
criticisms, and a lucid explanation of the characters which the 
chromatic style must possess in order that it may comply with the 
conditions imperatively demanded by the Congregation of Rites, 

The root of most of our practical difficulties is reached in chapter vii., 
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where practical questions are discussed. This is by far the longest 
chapter in the book, extending as it does over forty-five pages; and, 
if only for the sake of this single chapter, we should be rejoiced to see 
the book in the hands of the Superiors of all our colleges and higher 
schools, and of all the clergy who are in any way concerned with the 
fortunes of church music. One of the first masters of church music 
in Belgium, M. le Chanoine Sossons, of Namur, in a report read before 
the Congress of Mechlin in 1891, referred to the preparatory training 
of ecclesiastical students in church music as follows: 


Il n’y a pas d’enseignement plus abandonné au hasard, & la routine et 
i Yempiricisme que celui de la musique. ... Ilya la une lacune regret- 
table qui, malgré les efforts tentés pour la combler, a été une des causes 
les plus actives de la décadence de la musique sacrée. . . , C’est des le 
petit séminaire, dés le collége, je dirai méme dés Yenfance, quwil fant 
initier la jeunesse aux secrets de l’art musical. . . . Quelque opinion que, 
Pon ait sur l’influence de la musique figurée dans ‘les grands séminaires, 
ou ne peut guére apres les désirs si formels de PEglise se refuser % en 
favoriser l’étude (p. 92). 


We are of opinion that if the volume we have briefly noticed were 
translated into English, it would add considerable impetus to that 
healthy movement in the matter of church music, which for some 


years past has been steadily growing in these islands and in America. 
ma. 


Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis. By Rev. A. 
Tanquery, 8.S., Professor of Theology, Seminary of Balti- 
more. Two volumes. 2nd edition. Tournai: Desclée, Lefebvre 
& Co. New York: Benziger Bros. 


T is apparently the fashion at the present time to despise manuals 
and manualists, but since the majority of modern theologians of 
any name have given manuals to the world, this is no reason why we 
should forthwith condemn Father Tanquery for adding another to 
their number. Were we to be so rash, we should be striking a dis- 
cordant note amid the general chorus of approbation with which 
this work has been greeted by the religious press of the Catholic 
world. 

In many ways it marks a new departure in theological text-bcoks. 
It excels in orderly arrangement and in the amount of information 
compressed into a small space. It is invaluable in its copious refer- 
ences, which give evidence of great research ; it is characterised vy 
what is known as being “‘ up to date,” a much prized quality in these 
days; it treats of many questions which agitate the modern religious 
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world, and will be a guide to many in such matters. Other points of 
excellence might be mentioned, but what we have here said is suffi- 
cient to show that this is a notable addition to the theological litera- 
ture of the schools. 

Its defects are, perhaps, those that are inseparable from compen- 
diums of all kinds. It lacks depth and unity. There is a tendency 
to treat disputed questions as they are of necessity treated by the 
moral theologian. The end of Dogmatic Theology is the knowledge 
and development of the truths revealed by God, and committed to 
the guardianship of the Church, and it is only remotely a guide to 
practice. Moral theology, on the other hand, is primarily concerned 
with practice, and its treatment is therefore practical in its nature. 
Truth is indeed an object, but when uncertainty prevails, not in the 
mind of this or that theologian, but in the opinion of any number of 
theologians of name, it is not allowable to deprive the faithful of the 
benefit of the doubt; the practical conclusion is in consequence left 
to that side which favours liberty, although this conclusion be directly 
opposed to the opinion or conviction of many. But in Dogmatic 
Theology the same treatment is not required, and would be injurious 
to the progress of this queen of sciences. Of two opposite opinions, 
it is evident that the one or the other is true, and it is open to the 
dogmatic theologian to press home the opinion that he favours accord- 
ing to the intrinsic merits of the doctrine so long as he does not seek 
to give to his view the value of an “ ex-cathedra” definition. Let 
him clear the ground by stating clearly how far the question has been 
settled by authority, and then draws his conclusions. He may then 
deny the truth of his opponent’s position, support his own by every 
argument that may suggest itself to him, and force them to give way, 
and in all this he will be guided by his desire to know the truth, and 
to safeguard it once known. In this process there is no need that he 
should be hampered by the dread that he will in the end have to 
arrive at a practical conclusion which is in direct opposition to those 
results that he has acquired by much mental labour. His opponents 
are at liberty to deny the validity of his proofs, to dispute his thesis, 
so long as the question is left open by the Church; but he will not 
be obliged to acquiesce in their view of the question, and to adopt it 
as a practical guide ; for this simple reason, that he is not concerned 
with practice, but with the objective value of his opinions. 

If this be not conceded to the dogmatic student, the history of the 
Catholic schools will have to be re-written, and the wonderful contro- 
versies which agitated the Church for centuries, and were so prolific 
in the production of great minds and in the development of the doc- 
trines of the faith, will stand condemned as wilful waste of energy 
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and misuse of intellectual power, and the science of theology will be 
reduced to a dreary eclecticism, or bare recital of the greater or lesser 
probability of the various schools of thought. The result would be 
—what has found so much favour in the eyes of the non-Catholic 
world of the present day—an historical treatment of religious truth 
in which the critic or author takes up the position of an impartial 
outsider; balances one view with another, compares this school with 
that, dilates on the merits or demerits of the various systems and their 
originators, and sums up by impartially apportioning to each and all 
what he considers his due measure of praise and blame. Thus have 
we heard discussed the respective merits of stoics and epicureans, or 
the momentous question whether Napoleon or Wellington was the 
greater general, Demosthenes or Cicero the more eloquent orator. 
But this is surely not dogmatic theology, and had the great theologians 
of old followed this historical method in the working out of their 
treatises, the Church and the world would not have derived from 
them the incalculable benefits they have received. Truth, above all 
dogmatic truth, is a living thing, and only by its absorption into the 
minds of men as a living thing will it produce great results. Now 
we are too often asked to treat those great questions that occupied 
the energy and filled up the thoughts of the schoolmen as so much 
mere historical lumber, or as subtle disquisitions about the unknow- 
able that were suitable perhaps to the Middle Ages, but are quite out 
of place in this modern scientific, matter-of-fact world. If we take 
up the “Summa Theologica,” we shall see how little there is there of 
the historical method, and how the one aim of the Angelic Doctor seems 
to be to develop and co-ordinate the truths of Revealed Religion with 
those of Reason, so that the whole forms one harmonious structure, 
of many parts indeed, but welded together by the twofold unity of 
divine authority on the one side and philosophical truth on the other. 
And we must not forget that the “Summa Theologica” is the text- 
book of theology for the Catholic schools. 

I am far from attributing to Father Tanquery any such opinions as 
I have described above, but it would be idle to deny that what has 
been said has been suggested by much that is to be found in these 
two volumes. When, under his guidance, we leave the realm of 
defined truth, and wander off into the regions of controversy, we get 
nothing more satisfactory than the knowledge that one school—say 
the Scotist’s—followed this line of thought. Another, that, accom- 
panied by an enumeration of the principal arguments on either side, 
He does not seem to possess any well-defined opinions of his own on 
such great questions as de auwiliis, the hypostatic union in relation to 
the personality of man, and soforth. The result seems ina certain way 
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to approximate to a merely historical treatment of such questions, and 
noi to a dogmatic theological presentment of doctrine. It would be 
unfair not to add that this is to a certain degree merely the conse- 
quence of the difficulty the writer of a compendium must experience 
who seeks to produce a complete review of the wide range of theo- 
logical studies within the limited space at his disposal. 


w. ZX. Be 


Notes on the text of the Book of Genesis. With an Appendix. 
By G. J. Spurrett, M.A. Second edition. Revised and cor- 
rected, Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


HE Hebrew language cannot be said to have a difficult and 
complicated syntax. No intricate construction of sentence 
resembling even in the remotest manner that of the Greek and Latin 
classics is to be found in the language of the Scriptures. The 
character of the Hebrew language is exceedingly simple. A student 
who is fairly well conversant with Hebrew grammar, and who knows 
the more usually occurring words, will be able to read and understand 
the historic books although he knows but little of its syntax. Hence 
it is not to be wondered that the study of grammar has always formed 
the principal part of the study of Hebrew, and that until the middle 
of this century not much attention, at least among Christians, 
was bestowed upon syntax. Yet Hebrew syntax contains rules 
the knowledge of which is necessary to any one who wishes to be 
certain that he rightly understands what he is reading ; whilst as for 
the prophetic and poetic books, translation without the knowledge of 
syntax is simply impossible. 

The study of grammar and syntax is never attractive and often 
wearisome. The rules, exceptions, and remarks, are given in our 
manuals in a short and systematic form. They have to be learned 
by heart, although their importance is not always seen, and frequently 
with a presentiment that much of what is learned will fade away 
from the memory. It is by lessening these disadvantages connected 
with all purely memory work that books such as the “ Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of Samuel,” by Pr. Driver, and the present volume on 
Genesis, are of so great a use to all students. In these books a great 
many rules are gradually placed before the student in such a manner 
as not to impose on him any extraordinary effort of memory. ‘The 
knowledge acquired from manuals, which in course had grown dim, is 
revived ; many rules by practical application become better under- 
stood, and their importance realised, because the passages to which 
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they apply cannot well be understood without them. The first verse 
of the Bible furnishes an opportunity for illustrating this remark. 
It was and is yet frequently taken as an absolute statement and trans- 
lated : “ In the beginning created God the heavens and the earth.” This 
is the translation of most of the standard versions, including the Vulgate 
and the Septuagint. The meaning is obscure, and the noun MV) 
generally occurs with a relativesense. Another translation, therefore, 
has been adopted by many scholars, in which verse 1 is taken as the 
protasis of a longer sentence, whilst verse 2 or 3 forms the 
apodosis. Abn-Ezra, for instance, followed by Grotius, rendered, 
“In the beginning when God created the heavens and the earth, the 
earth was waste and void,” &c. This translation gains in lucidity and 
is grammatically quite correct. Hebrew syntax teaches that a noun 
(here NWN) may be in sé. constr. connected with a subsequent sentence, 
and that } conjunctive (77! YAS) is often used for introducing the 
apodosis. 

In addition to the great service rendered to the study of grammar 
and syntax, Mr. Spurrell’s book contains many instructive critical 
remarks. An introduction, moreover, gives a short but clear account 
of the theory on the composition of Genesis, along with a list of 
words and expressions which are peculiar to the different documents. 

The book ends with an appendix on the meaning and derivation of 


the Divine names 7)7 DITION and by, setting forth the various opinions 
of the best German scholars. 


C. v. d. B. 


The School of Plato, its Origin, Development, and Revival 
under the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussett, B.D. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1896. Pp. xvi. 346. 


T is not often that one is called upon to give a judgment on a work 
like the able monograph of Mr. Bussell. The title would 
appear to suggest an interesting biographical account of Plato and the 
leading representatives of his long-lived school, In reality this is 
precisely what the author intended that itshould not be. To say that 
it is a history of the Platonic schools would be an imperfect and mis- 
leading description of the work, For while Plato and the ever-varying 
phases of his doctrines are the main themes in the treatment of his 
subject, every school of pre-Christian Greek speculation is brought 
into comparison with the lofty theories of the great master, or the 
views of his degenerate followers. Nor has the author attempted a 
history of Platonic philosophy as a whole; for neither the doctrines of 
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the master nor those of his disciples are given in their entirety. His 
object has been to select cardinal points of thought, and to trace the 
course and manner of their development, throughout the entire length 
of Greek speculation from the Ionic school, in the sixth century B.c. 
to Proclus, with whom Neo-Platonism expired in a.p. 485. No more 
exact description of the scope of this remarkable study could be given 
than that which the author himself supplies in his brief address to the 
reader, where he says: “And yet the whole course of Greek specu- 
lation is examined, from start to finish, from a peculiar and restricted 
standpoint” (p. 7). In pursuing his investigation he has given “ exclu- 
sive and unreserved attention to this point alone: the relations of God 
and Nature to man.” These relations include primarily the position of 
the individual, what he is, what is his purpose in life, what his separate 
importance and dignity, what is his capacity of appreciating his posi- 
tion, destiny, and duty, what, in particular, is his relation to the 
organism of society of which he is a unit; next, what is Nature, as 
marked off from man and from God—is it antagonistic to man, is it a 
revelation of God, or His enemy? Further, what is God, what are 
the relations of man to God, how may He be known, is He the end of 
man and his final happiness? Again, What is the future state of man, 
how may it be reached, and to what extent are these questions answer- 
able? Such are the lines within the extended compass of which his 
study of the early philosophies is contained. The inquiries themselves 
are familiar to every educated man; the answers to most of them are 
the heritage of every Catholic child. We do not wish to convey the 
impression that there is anything trite in the manner in which Mr. 
Bussell has dealt with his complex subject. On the contrary, it is the 
very originality of his method, the strong individuality of his treat- 
ment, and the unexpected freshness with which he invests the com- 
monest problems of human existence, which, on a first reading, will 
possibly be the cause of sume failure to grasp his meaning and pur- 
pose. He isolates the great questions of philosophy from their cus- 
tomary setting, divests them of the familiar phraseology in which they 
are usually presented, links together the contrasted beliefs of schools 
by internal relations of development, degeneration, reaction, and 
pressure of subjective needs and aspirations, with the result of placing 
before his readers a discussion of the profoundest import. The 
dignity, separateness, aspirations of the individual man are constantly 
on view. Men’s imperfect, unworthy concepts of the divine nature, 
the guesses, denials, scepticism, heedlessness, hopelessness, and collapse 
of ancient speculation are vividly and at times even pathetically de- 
scribed. Exception might be taken to the general character of the 
investigation, on the ground that it is pathological rather than philo- 
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sophical ; that it is an analysis of the processes by which men have 
fallen into error, not the illustration of any serviceable method of 
acquiring truth. To this, we think, our author would not unjustly 
reply that the unsound processes which he studies are repeating them- 
selves at the present hour. 

As regards the substance of the book, we are at a loss which to 
admire the more, the writer’s consummate erudition and modesty, or 
the consistency and breadth of his treatment. His conception of 
development would, of course, be falsified in point of fact, if his 
representation of doctrines were unfair or incomplete. But in no 
material point have we observed this to be the case, except in the 
single instance of his estimate of Aristotle, to which we shall return 
later. ‘The calm, unflagging patience with which he has toiled over 
the intricacies of an obscure record, the altogether phenomenal per- 
tinacity with which he has sought to account for the protean shapes 
of ancient theories and beliefs, are proof positive of devotedness to a 
subject the inherent importance of which, we venture to think, hardly 
deserved so large an expenditure of energy. For the gist and moral of 
the story are soon stated. After a brief period of preparation, specu- 
lation reaches its climax in Plato and Aristotle. Then follow con- 
current and various reactions and almost total collapse among the 
disciples of both the great masters. The philosophy of Imperial Rome 
was an artificial agglomeration of irreconcileable elements, which 
culminated in the mysticism and magic of the Neo-Platonists. Inade- 
quacy, contradiction, and failure are written all along the line of this 
saddening history. As a field for philosophical diagnosis and inter- 
pretation its horizon is well nigh unbounded ; but it is a dreary waste, 
where a healthy human existence meets with no satisfactory resting- 
place. Still, despite these drawbacks of its subject-matter, the book 
is by no means devoid of actual interest, nor is there a single page 
that is not constructed and expressed with freshness of diction and 
scientific accuracy. 

Mr. Bussell rarely loses an opportunity of pointing a moral for the 
new philosophies from the condition and fortunes of the old. He is 
unsparing towards the deceptive altruism which has fascinated sv many 
in the latter half of the present century, and towards theories of 
society which tend to merge the individual into an all-absorbing col- 
lectivism. The intrinsic value of the individual is his favourite 
theme, and the unreasonable sacrifice of that individuality to others 
is an illusion which he is constantly endeavouring to dissipate. With- 
out anywhere directly engaging in polemics, he has effective criticisms 
of Positivist theories; his references to Pantheism are suggestive, 
and his exposure of the extravagant abuse of the notion of civic 
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liberty during the past century is in the author’s best style. The 
chapter on the influence of Judaism (pp. 193-203) is very thoughtful, 
clear, and vigorous. The chapters on Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
are excellent studies in brief; and we could have desired that there 
had been more of this graceful and definite exposition in other portions 
of the book. For, undoubtedly, the treatise, as a whole, is hard read- 
ing. Not, indeed, that any one has a right to demand that the abstruse 
problems here exhibited under peculiar difficulties should be so pre- 
sented as to make no claims upon the attentive thought of the student. 
Still the unexpected antitheses, frequent parentheses, and the assump- 
tion that the reader has a somewhat detailed knowledge of compara- 
tively slight differences between errors of various ancient schools, 
produce occasionally an obscurity, where the effect of convergent rays 
of light was intended. 

With the main features of the author’s plan and work we have no 
further criticism to offer. On certain minor points, however, quite 
independent of his leading theses, we confess ourselves in a greater 
or less degree at variance with him. We caanot, for example, accept 
his repeated disparagement of the powers of reason: “the philoso- 
phical and therefore the sceptical” (p. 90); “no computation, no 
dialectical proof, can assure us of virtue, benevolence ” (p. 94) ; “ that 
we are placed here for our future and eternal happiness, is a doctrine 
quite impossible to prove in any sense of the word, except by an 
appeal to personal conviction and inward experience ” (p. 100); “we 
are almost ashamed of the simply logical formality of our arguments 
to support the being of God, our own freedom, and its inseparable 
corollary, immortal life” (p. 103). Quite early in his treatise he lays 
down as an axiom that “it is the process not the result that is of 
value” (p. 5). This view receives fresh emphasis in a note at p. 20. 
After obiter dicta of such far-reaching significance, we have no right 
to be astonished at a paragraph so formally Agnostic as the follow- 


ing: 


I must trace the main thesis of this work, the “ Rebellion of the Indi- 
vidual,” his assurance (or illusion) of freedom, and the attempts he makes 
to explain, to justify, to reconcile the universe to himself, to express it in 
terms to himself (beyond this relative truth no philosophy can claim to 
penetrate), and, finally, for the guidance of his own practical life, to 
establish a modus vivendi with this inscrutable power beyond him, 
whether the Divine Being as deliberate and beneficent Creator, or an 


unconscious destiny (p. 24, compare pp. 52, 53). 


The external reality of sensible qualities, as we perceive them, is 
denied in a passage which concludes with the only sarcastic phrase we 
recall in the treatise: “‘ It (Cyrenaicism) professes merely that we can 
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only know our sensations, not that which causes them,” an axiom of 
which, apparently, the world of society or the arrogance of buman 
claims to omniscience needs to be constantly reminded” (p. 168), 

Where there is so much of real work, it is an unwelcome task to 
find fault with matters of detail which are aloof from the main course 
of the discussion. Still our judgment of this book would be incom- 
plete if we neglected to draw attention to a series of passages in which 
the writer speaks of the Church of Christ in terms which have caused 
us some astonishment. At the outset we are told that “all previous 
guesses at truth (Oriental, Jewish or Hellenic) meet, and contribute 
to the formation of the religious wisdom of the Christian Church ” 
{p. 1). This passage might be capable of an interpretation which we 
could accept, but another which occurs a page or two later emphasises 
the unfavourable impression that it makes upon us: “Indeed the 
Christian Church has so clearly appropriated the spoils of the older 
kingdom that it is not difficult to prove, in a fashion, and with great 
show of probability, its purely hwman origin” (pp. 3,54,18). Again, 
“The Gospel of Christ, historically the mightiest instrument, the 
most powerful factor in the development of modern Europe, depends 
in the last resort upon the overthrow of the fallacy of collectivism ” 
{p. 74). At length we come to understand to what an attenuated 
condition his theology of the Church is reduced, when at p. 170 he 
makes the statement that “This is the significance of the Christian 
faith ; a trustful confidence in the unknown, not unsupported by his- 
toric evidence for God’s interest in us, and resulting in a peaceful 
acquiescence in the heavenly will.” 

We doubt very much whether Mr. Bussell will be able, in a future 
volume, to make good his statement (pp. 37, 308) that Plato held the 
doctrine of creation in the sense of production without pre-existent 
material. We feel, too, that he has failed to understand the intellec- 
tual position of Aristotle. Aristotle was a scientist, but in no sense an 
empiricist, and if he rose to a distinguished eminence by his accumu- 
lation of facts, he is still more eminent for the grandeur of his 
generalisations. The account given of the reason why Aristotle and 
not Plato was accepted as guide by the scholastics are quite mislead- 
ing. “It is precisely because Aristotle, the empiric, refused to com- 
mit himself on these subjects of ultimate interest that he became 
the servant of a Church which had pronounced finally and with 
supreme authority on all these points” (p. 243). Aristotle was 
adopted as a guide by the schoolmen, because he furnished them 
with a fairly complete and scieatifically constructed system of 
philosophy. More than any other philosopher of antiquity he sup- 
plied a consistent and scientific terminology, an accurate logic, 
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physics, metaphysics, ethics, and a review of the philosophies which 


had preceded his time. 
SB. P. 


St. Joseph’s Anthology. By the Rev. Matruew Russet, S.J. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1897. 


HESE “ Poems in praise of the Foster-Father ” have, as the title- 
page tells us, been gathered from many sources ; and the growth of 

the volume, according to the preface, has been so slow, that Judge 
O’Hagan, to whom it was originally dedicated, had been dead six years 
when it was ready for publication. We may add that it has evidently 
been a labour of love, as well as of time, and that the selection is 
worthy of the years that have been spent upon it. The names of 
those whose works have been laid under contribution, including the 
editor, Father Faber, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Rosa Mulholland, and Mrs. 
Hinkson, are a sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the poetic 
standard attained, and some of the individual pieces are full of 
devotional insight and beautiful suggestion. Very fine are the five 
quatrains by Mr. de Vere, on “ Saint Joseph’s Patronage,” and equally 


striking in idea and eloquent in power of artistic expression are the 
four stanzas that follow them, from the pen of the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, 
There can be no greater stimulus to devotion than any work which 
helps us, as this selection does, to realise the hidden miracle of the 
life at Nazareth. 


Les Amis des Saints. Par Cu. p’Hiricautt. Paris: Gaume et 
Cie. 1897. 


[JNEHE author of this little work has chosen a novel and interesting 

subject, and treated it with the grace of style to which the French 
language lends itself, better, perhaps, than any other. The tender 
human friendships of some of the greatest saints are well worthy of 
separate treatment as tending to bring out a side of their lives some- 
times overshadowed by their more ascetic aspect, yet eminently calcu- 
lated to render them lovable by its appealto our sympathies. Taking 
examples from the history of all ages of the Church, beginning with 
the highest of all, of whose friendship the raising of Lazarus was the 
seal and pledge, the author surveys the actions of all the great men 
who illustrate his theme in relation to his own particular point of view. 
Thus, with the name of St. Augustine are associated those of Alypius, 
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Nebidius, Romanien, and Evodius, the relations of each with the 
saint furnishing a little chapter of singular interest. The same plan 
is carried out through subsequent ages down to the time of the Renais- 
sance, the concluding example being St. Ignatius, some of whose letters 
are quoted to show the close and intimate nature of his interest in 
his friends. 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By H.M. 
and M. A. R.T. One Vol., 8vo. London: Messrs. A. and C. 
Black. 1897. PartI. Christian Monuments in Rome. 


IIIS little book—the first of a series of four—is intended to give 

a more complete and historical account of the churches and 
monuments in Rome than is provided by the ordinary guide-book, or 
than would be of interest to the Protestant traveller. The idea is an 
excellent one, and in many ways well carried out, for the joint authors 
have compiled an abundant amount of information which will be of 
interest to Catholics. Therefore one cannot help regretting that what 
would otherwise be a most valuable addition to the traveller’s library 
should be marred by the foolish and uncalled-for comments of the 
authors. To note a few of these: here is the opinion of St. Paul held 


by H. M. and M. A. R. T.: 


The difficulties and defects of his own temperament, the inconsistencies, 
the puerilities of argument to which he descends, yet the unique pro- 
fundity of other arguments, his curious pride, his moving humility, 
together with his laborious apostolic life, make him one of the most 
remarkable figures of Christian story. 


And this is what they say of the great St. Augustine (who, by the 
way, is spoken of as a man of “no profound theological acquire- 
ments !”) : 


To his opponents he was no more disposed to be fair than other dis- 
putants of his time; and his credulity, to judge from his writings, was 
unbounded. In intelligence he was both subtle and puerile, in character 
pious and scrupulous, &c. 


What one would wish to point out is that in a handbook comments of 
this sort are extraordinarily out of place, and that this is hardly the 
way in which Catholics, or even those who share the Catholic spirit 
of reverence are wont to speak of the Apostle of the Gentiles and of 
one of the great doctors of the Church. 

Detraction from the Saints is also one of the things that brings a 
book under the ban of the Index, not to mention the fact that one of 
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the rules of the Index is that books published by Catholics living im 
Rome must have an imprimatur, which this book has not. Perhaps 
Monsignor Campbell and Padre Semeria, Barnabite, who are especially 
referred to in the preface, will be able to take steps in order to ensure 
these futile remarks being expurgated from a second edition. 

A. F. S. 
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